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THE SIXTH/'SHIP" LITERARY 

READER. 

LESSON 1. 

DRAKE'S CAPTURE OF THE SPANISH 

TREASURE SHIP. 

The ships which the Spaniards used on the Pacific 
were usually built on the spot. But Magellan was 
known to have gone by the Horn, and where a Portu- 
guese could go an Englishman could go. Drake pro- 
posed to try. The vessels in which he was preparing 
to tempt fortune seem preposterously small. The Peli- 
can, or Golden Hind, which belonged to Drake him- 
self, was but 120 tons, at best no larger than a modern 
racing yawl, though perhaps no racing yawl ever left 
White's yard better found for the work which she had 
to do. The next, the Elizabeth of London, was said to 
be eighty tons ; a small pinnace of twelve tons, in which 
we should hardly risk a summer cruise round the Land's 
End, with two sloops or frigates of fifty and thirty tons, 
made the rest. The Elizabeth was commanded by 
Captain Winter, a queen's officer and perhaps a son of 
the old admiral. 

We may credit Drake with knowing what he was 
about. He and his comrades were carrying their lives 
in their hands. If they were taken they would be 
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inevitably hanged. Their safety depended on speed of 
sailing, and specially on the power of working fast to 
windward, which the heavy square-rigged ships could 
not do. The crews all told were 160 men and boys. 
Drake had his brother John with him. 

On November 15th, 1577, the Pelican and her consorts 
sailed out of Plymouth Sound. The elements frowned 
on their start. On the second day they were caught in 
a winter gale. The Pelican sprung her mainmast, and 
they put back to refit and repair. Before the middle 
of December all was again in order. The weather 
mended, and with a fair wind and smooth water they 
made a fast run across the Bay of Biscay and down the 
coast to the Cape de Verde Islands. There taking up 
the north-east Trades, they struck across the Atlantic, 
crossed the line, and made the South American contin- 
ent in latitude 33° south. They passed the mouth of 
the Plate Eiver, finding to their astonishment fresh 
water at the ship's side in fifty-four fathoms. On June 
20th they reached Port St. Julian on the coast of Pata- 
gonia. 

It was now midwinter, the stormiest season of the 
year, and they remained for six weeks in Port St. Julian. 
They burnt the twelve-ton pinnace, as too small for the 
work they had now before them, and there remained 
only the Pelican, the Elizabeth, and the Marigold. In 
cold wild weather they weighed at last, and on August 
20th made the opening of Magellan's Straits. The pas- 
sage is seventy miles long, tortuous and dangerous. 
They had no charts. The ship's boats led, taking sound- 
ings as they advanced. Icy mountains overhung them 
on either side ; heavy snow fell below. They brought 
up occasionally at an island to rest the men, and let 
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them kill a few seals and penguins to give them fresh 
food. Everything they saw was new, wild, and wonder- 
ful. 

Having to feel their way, they were three weeks in 
getting through. They had counted on reaching the 
Pacific that the worst of their work was over, and that 
they could run north at once into warmer and calmer 
latitudes. The peaceful ocean, when they entered it, 
proved the stormiest they had ever sailed on. A fierce 
westerly gale drove them six hundred miles to the 
south-east outside the Horn. The Marigold went 
down in the tremendous encounter. Captain Winter 
in the Elizabeth made his way back into Magellan's 
Straits. There he lay for three weeks, lighting fires 
nightly to show Drake where he was ; but no Drake 
appeared. They had agreed, if separated, to meet on 
the coast in the latitude of Valparaiso ; but Winter 
was chicken-hearted, and sore, we are told, ** against 
the mariners' will," when the three weeks were out, he 
sailed away for England, where he reported that all 
the ships were lost but the Pelican, and that the 
Pelican was probably lost too. 

Drake had believed better of Winter, and had not 
expected to be so deserted. He had himself taken 
refuge among the islands which form the Cape, waiting 
for the spring and milder weather. He used the time 
in making surveys, and observing the habits of the 
native Patagonians, whom he found a tough race, 
going naked amidst ice and snow. The days lengthened, 
and the sea smoothed at last. He then sailed for 
Valparaiso, hoping to meet Winter there, as he had 
arranged. At Valparaiso there was no Winter, but 
there was in the port instead a great galleon just come 
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in from Peru. The galleon's crew took him for a 
Spaniard, hoisted their colours, and beat their drums. 
The Pelican shot alongside. The English sailors in 
high spirits leapt on board. A Plymouth lad who could 
speak Spanish knocked down the first man he met 
with *' Down, you dog, down ! " No life was taken ; 
Drake never hurt man if he could help it. The crew 
jumped overboard, and swam ashore. The prize was 
examined. Four hundred pounds' weight of gold was 
found in her, besides other plunder. 

Still hoping to find Winter in advance of him, 
Drake went on next to Tarapaca, where silver from 
the Andes mines was shipped for Panama. At Tara- 
paca there was the same unconsciousness of danger. 
The silver bars lay piled on the quay, the muleteers 
who had brought them were sleeping peacefully in the 
sunshine at their side. The muleteers were left to 
their slumbers. The bars were lifted into the English 
boats. A train of mules or llamas came in at the 
moment with a second load as rich as the first. This, 
too, went into the Pelican's hold. The bullion taken 
at Tarapaca was worth nearly half a million ducats. 

Still there was no news of Winter. Drake began 
to realise that he was now entirely alone, and had 
only himself and his own crew to depend on. There 
was nothing to do but to go through with it, danger 
adding to the interest. Arica was the next point 
visited. Half a hundred blocks of silver were picked 
up at Arica. After Arica came Lima, the chief depot 
of all, where the grandest haul was looked for. At 
Lima, alas ! they were just too late. Twelve great 
hulks lay anchored there. The sails were unbent, the 
men were ashore. They contained nothing but some 
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chests of reals and a few bales of silk and linen. But 
a thirteenth, called the Cdcafuego, had sailed a few days 
before for the Isthmus with the whole produce of the 
Lima mines for the season. Her ballast was silver, her 
cargo gold and emeralds and rubies. 

Drake deliberately cut the cables of the ships in 
the roads, that they might drive ashore and be unable 
to follow him. The Pelican spread her wings, every 
feather of them, and sped away in pursuit. He would 
know the CacafuegOy so he learnt at Lima, by the 
peculiar cut of her sails. The first man who caught 
sight of her was promised a gold chain for his reward. 
A sail was seen on the second day. It was not the 
chase, but it was worth stopping for. Eighty pounds* 
weight of gold was found, and a great gold crucifix, set 
with emeralds said to be as large as pigeons' eggs. 

We learn from the Spanish accounts that the 
Viceroy of Lima, as soon as he recovered from his 
astonishment, despatched ships in pursuit. They came 
up with the last plundered vessel, heard terrible tales of 
the rovers' strength, and went back for a larger force. 
The Pelican meanwhile went along upon her coarse 
for eight hundred miles. At length, off Quito, and 
close under the shore, the Cacafuego' s peculiar sails 
were sighted, and the gold chain was claimed. There 
she was, going lazily along a few miles ahead. Care 
was needed in approaching her. If she guessed the 
Pelican's character, she would run in upon the land 
and they would lose her. It was afternoon. The 
sun was still above the horizon, and Drake meant 
to wait till night, when the breeze would be off the 
shore, as in the tropics it always is. 

The Pelican sailed two feet to the Cacafuego' s one. 
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Drake filled his empty wine-skins with water and 
trailed them astern to stop his wajr. The chase sup- 
posed that she was followed by some heavily-loaded 
trader, and, wishing for company on a lonely voyage, 
she slackened sail, and waited for him to come up. 
At length the sun went down into the ocean, the rosy 
light faded from off the snows of the Andes ; and when 
both ships had become invisible from the shore, the 
skins were hauled in, the night wind rose, and the 
water began to ripple under the Pelican's bows. The 
Cdcafuego was swiftly overtaken, and when within 
a cable's length a voice hailed her to put her head into 
the wind. The Spanish commander, not understanding 
so strange an order, held on his course. A broadside 
brought down his mainyard, and a flight of arrows 
rattled on his deck. He was himself wounded. In a 
few minutes he was a prisoner, and the ship and her 
precious freight were in the corsair's power. The 
wreck was cut away ; the ship was cleared ; a prize 
crew was put on board. Both vessels turned their 
heads to the sea. At daybreak no land was to be seen, 
and the examination of the prize began. The full value 
was never acknowledged. The invoice, if there was 
one, was destroyed. The accurate figures were known 
only to Drake and Queen Elizabeth. A published 
schedule acknowledged to twenty tons of silver bullion, 
thirteen chests of silver coins, and a hundredweight of 
gold, but there were gold nuggets besides in indefinite 
quantity, and ** a great store " of pearls, emeralds and 
diamonds. The Spanish Government proved a loss of 
a million and a half of ducats, excluding what belonged 
to private persons. The total capture was immeasur- 
ably greater. 
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Drake, we are told, was greatly satisfied. He 
thought it prudent to stay in the neighbourhood no 
longer than necessary. He went north with all sail 
set, taking his prize along with him. The master, San 
Juan de Anton, was removed on board the Pelican, to 
have his wound attended to. He remained as Drake's 
guest for a week, and sent in a report of what he 
observed to the Spanish Government. One at least of 
Drake's party spoke excellent Spanish. This person 
took San Juan over the ship. She showed signs, San 
Juan said, of rough service, but was still in fine condi- 
tion, with ample arms, spare rope, mattocks, carpenters' 
tools of all descriptions. There were eighty-five men 
on board all told, fifty of them men of war, the rest 
young fellows, ship-boys, and the like. Drake himself 
was treated with great reverence ; a sentinel stood 
always at his cabin door. He dined alone with 
music. 

The Pelican met with many other adventures, and at 
last sailed for home. Sweeping in fine clear weather 
round the Cape of Good Hope, she touched once for 
water at Sierra Leone, and finally sailed in triumph 
into Plymouth Harbour, where she had been long 
given up for lost, having traced the first furrow round 
the globe. 

English sympathy with an extraordinary exploit is 
always irresistible. Shouts of applause rang through the 
country ; and Elizabeth, every bit of her an English- 
woman, felt with her subjects. She sent for Drake to 
London, made him tell his story over and over again, 
and was never weary of listening to him. 

From " English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century, ^^ by J. A. Froudb. 
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^ftgftHft.'n. A famous navigator in 
the service of Charles V. of Spain. 
He discovered the strait hearing 
his name, and entered the Pacific. 
His ship was the first to sail 
round the world, though he him- 
self did not live to complete the 
voyage. 

By the Horn. That is, hy the south 
of South America. Drake him- 
self was the discoverer of the 
Horn. 

Yawl. A kind of yacht. It has a 
foremast rigged like a cutter, and 



a small mizzen-mast carrying a 
spanker. 

Tlie old admiral. Sir William 
Winter, a well-known seaman 
in the service of Elizabeth. 

Sprang. Cracked. 

The peaceful ocean. The Pacific; 
so named by Magellan. 

Ducat. A coin worth from three 
to four shillings. It received its 
name from being originally struck 
in a duchy (Latin, ditcatas). 

Real. A small Spanish coin. 



COMPOSITION. — Write an account of Drake's adventures in 
the Pacific Ocean, 

LESSON 2. 
FERNHALL v. LOAMSHIRE. 

" I KNOW all that, but I've made up my mind,*' re- 
plied the young autocrat. ** I shall play a man short, 
if I can't persuade Trout " (an irreverent name for their 
head-master) ** to let Snap Hales off in time." 

When a captain of a school eleven says that he has 
made up his mind, the intervention of any one less than 
a head-master is useless, so that no one protested. 

It was a one-day match : the school had made only 
156, while the county had only two wickets down for 
93 ; of course, there was no chance of a second innings ; 
the two best bats in Loam shire seemed set for a century 
apiece ; Poynter had lost his temper and seemed trying 
rather to hurt his men than to bowl them, and every 
one else had been tried and had failed. 

What was an unfortunate captain to do? Just 
then a figure in a long cassock and college cap, a fine 
portly figure with a kindly face, turned round, and, 
using the back of a trembling gmall boy for a desk, 
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wrote a note and despatched the aforesaid small hoy 
with it to the rooms of the Kev. Erasmus Cube- Root. 

A minute or two before, Winthrop had found time 
to exchange half a dozen words with **the Head" 
whilst in the long field, and now he turned and raised 
his cap to him, while an expression of thankfulness 
overspread his features. 

The two Loamshire men at the wickets were Grey 
and Hawker, both names well known on all the cricket- 
fields of England, and one of them known and a little 
feared by our cousins at the Antipodes. This man, 
E^awker, had been heard to say that he was coming to 
Femhall to get up his average and have an afternoon's 
exercise. It looked very much as if he would justify 
his boast. 

Grey, the other bat, was quite as exasperating in his 
way as Hawker, only it was quite another way. He it 
was who had broken poor Poynter's heart. You did 
not catch him playing tricks. You did not catch hi?n 
hitting sixes, or even threes ; but neither did you catch 
him giving the field a chance, launching out at a yorker, 
or interfering with a " bumpy " one. Oh, no ! It didn't 
matter what you bowled him, it was always the same 
story. " Up went his shutter," as Poynter feelingly re- 
markedy ** and you had to pick up the leather and begin 
again." Sometimes he placed a ball so as to get one 
run for it, sometimes he turned round and sped a parting 
ball to leg, and sometimes he snicked one for two. He 
was a slow scorer, but he seemed to possess the freehold 
of the ground he stood upon. No one could give him 
notice to quit. 

Such were the men at the vdcket, and such the state 

of the game, when a tall slight figure came racing on 

2 
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to the ground in very new colours, and with fingers 
which, on closer inspection, would have betrayed a more 
intimate acquaintance with the ink-pot than with the 
cricket-ball. As soon as he came on to the ground he 
dropped naturally into his place, and any one could have 
seen at a glance that, whatever his other merits might 
or might not be, Snap Hales was a real keen cricketer. 
When a ball came his way there was no waiting for it 
to reach him on his part. He had watched it, as a hawk 
does a young partridge, from the moment it left the 
bowler's hands, and was halfway to meet it already. 
Like a flash he had it with either hand — both were alike 
to him — and in the same second it was sent back straight 
and true, a nice long hop, arriving in the wicket-keeper's 
hands at just about the level of the bails. 

But Winthrop had other work for Snap to do, and 
at the end of the over sent him to replace EoUes at 
short-slip. 

** By George, Towzer, they are going to put on Snap 
Hales,** said one youngster to another, on the rugs under 
the garden hedge. 

** About time, too," replied his companion; **if he 
can't bowl better than those two fellows he ought to be 
kicked." 

** Round the wicket, sir ? '* asked the umpire as 
Snap took the ball in hand. 

** No, Charteris, over," was the short reply, as 
Hales turned to measure his run behind the sticks. 

*' What ! a new bowler?" asked Hawker of the 
wicket-keeper as he took a fresh guard ; *' who is he ? " 

" An importation from the twenty-two ; got his 
colours last week,'* answered Wyndham, and a smile 
spread over Hawker's face, as he saw in fancy a timid 
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beginner pitching him half- volleys to be lifted over the 
garden hedge, or leg-balls with which to break the 
slates on the pavilion. 

But Hawker had to reserve his energy for a while, 
being much too good a cricketer to hit wildly at any- 
thing. With a quiet easy action the new bowler sent 
down an ordinary good-length ball, too straight to take 
liberties with, and that was all. Hawker played it 
back to him confidently, but still carefully, and an- 
other, and another, of almost identical pitch and pace, 
followed the first. " Not so much to be made off this 
fellow after all,'* thought Hawker, **but he will get 
loose like the rest by-and-by, no doubt/' Still it was 
not as good fun as he had expected. The fourth ball 
of Snap's first over was delivered with exactly the 
same action as its predecessors, but the pace was 
about double that of the others, and Hawker was only 
just in time to stop it. It was so very nearly too much 
for the great man that for a moment it shook his con- 
fidence in his own infallibility. That momentary want 
of confidence ruined him. The last ball of the over 
was not nearly up to the standard of the other four ; it 
was short-pitched and off the wicket, but it had a lot 
of " kick " in it, and Hawker had not come far enough 
out for it. There was an ominous click as the ball 
just touched the shoulder of his bat, and next moment, 
as long-slip remarked, he found it revolving in his 
hands, " like a stray planet ". 

Don't talk to me of the lungs of the British tar, or 
of the Irish stump orator. They are nothing, nothing 
at all, to the lungs we had in those days. It was Snap's 
first wicket for the school, and Snap was the school's 
favourite, as the scapegrace of a family usually is, and 
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caps flew up and fellows shouted until even Hawker 
didn't much regret his discomfiture if it gave the boys 
such pleasure. 

In the next over from his end Hales had to deal 
with Grey, and he found his match. He tried him 
with slow ones, he tried him with fast ones, he tried 
to seduce him with lobs. It was not a bit of good, up 
went the shutter, and a maiden over left Snap convinced 
that the less he had to do with Grey the better for 
him, and left Grey convinced that Fernhall had got a 
bowler at last who bowled with his head. Was it 
wilfully, I wonder, that Snap gave Grey on their next 
meeting a ball which that steady player hit for one ? 
It may not have been, and yet there was a grin all 
over the boy*s dark face as he saw Grey trot up to 
his end. That run cost Loamshire two batsmen in 
four balls — one bowled leg before wicket, and the other 
clean-bowled with an ordinary good-length ball rather 
faster than its fellows. 

Those old fields rang with Hales' name that 
afternoon, and at 6'30, thanks chiefly to his superb 
bowling, the county had still two to score to win, and 
two wickets to fall. One of the men still in was Grey. 
At the end of the over the stumps would be drawn, and 
the game drawn against the school, even if (as he 
might do) Snap should bowl a maiden. That, how- 
ever, could hardly be ; even Grey would hit out at 
such a crisis. At the very first ball the whole school 
trembled with excitement. The Loamshire man played 
well back, and stopped a very ugly one, fast and well 
pitched, but it would not be altogether denied, and 
curled in until it lay quiet and inoffensive, absolutely 
touching the stimips. 
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Ah, gentlemen of Loamshire ! if you want to win 
this match why can't you keep quiet? Don't you 
think the sight of that fatal little ball, nestling close 
up to his wicket, is enough to disconcert any batsman 
in the last over of a good match ? And yet you cry, 
" Steady, Thompson, steady ! " Poor chap, you can 
see that he is all abroad, and the boy's eyes at the 
other end are glittering with repressed excitement. 
He is fighting his first great battle in public, and 
knows it is a winning one. There is a sting in the 
fourth ball which would have made even Grace pull 
himself together. It sent Thompson's bails over the 
long-stop's head, and mowed down his wicket like 
ripe corn before a thunder-shower. 

And now the chivalry of good cricket was apparent ; 
Loamshire had no desire to "play out the time". Even 
as Thompson was bowled, another Loamshire man left 
the pavilion, ready for the fray. If it had been "cricket," 
Hawker, the Loamshire captain, would have gladly 
played out the match. As it was, his man was ready 
to finish the over. As the two men passed each other 
the new-comer gave his defeated friend a playful dig in 
the ribs, and remarked, ** Here goes for the score of the 
match, Edward Anson, duck, not out ! " 

As there was only one more ball to be bowled, and 
only two runs to be made to secure a win for Loam- 
shire, I'm afraid Anson hardly meant what he said. 
Unless it shot underground or was absolutely out of 
reach, that young giant, who "could hit like anything, 
though not much of a bat," meant at any rate to hit 
that one ball for four. How he opened his shoulders ! 
how splendidly he lunged out ! you could see the great 
muscles swell as he made the bat sing through the air, 
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you could almost see the ball going seaward; and yet — 

and yet 

The school had risen like one man ; they had heard 
that rattle among the timber ; they knew that Snap's 
last ** yorker " had done the trick ; cool head and quick 
hand had pulled the match out of the fire, and even 
his rival Poynter was one of the crowd who caught 
young Hales, tossed him on to their shoulders, and 
bore him in triumph to the pavilion, whilst the chapel 
clock struck the half-hour. 

From "Srmp, " hy C. Phillipps-Wollby. 



Antocrat. A ruler on whose power 
there is no check. The root of 
the first part of the word is the 
Greek autoSt oneself. (Give the 
meanings of auto-hiographyy auto- 
graphy and auto-matic.) The 
*' young autocrat" of the story 
was Frank Winthrop, the captain 
of the Fernhall School eleven. 
The teajn was ahout to play a 
match with Loamshire, and the 
boy generally known as " Snap " 
had got into trouble as usual, 
and was kept in when he was 
wanted to bowl. 

P03mter. One of the bowlers for 
the school. 

Cassock. A kind of robe worn by 
university men. The "figure in 
a long cassock" was the head- 
master. 

The Rev. Erasmus Cube-Root was 
the mathematical master of the 
school, and it was for offending 
him that Snap was kept in. 

The long field. A position some 
way behind and to the right of 
the bowler. 

Antipodes. That part of the world 
where the people have their feet 
opposite to our own (Australia). 

Oet up his average. Good batters 
are anxious to make as many 
runs as possible in an innings, 



and when they have had a poor 
score at one match they try to 
bring up the average by making 
a good score at another. Hawker 
felt certain of scoring well when 
playing against boys only. 

Exasperating. Annoying, trying to 
the temper. 

Yorker. A ball that pitches directly 
underneath the bat. A carefiil 
player like Grey merely stops it. 
A more rash player gets ready to 
hit it, and finds too late that it 
has come nearer than he ex- 
pected, and that he cannot stop it. 

A "bumpy" one. Another ball 
which a very careful player will 
" stop " rather than *' play ". 

His shutter. His bat, with which 
he protected his wicket as shutters 
protect a window. 

Very new colours. Snap had only 
just been promoted to the eleven 
out of the twenty-two. 

The ink-pot. Snap had been writ- 
ing "lines". 

Short-slip. A little way behind 
and rather to the right of the 
wicket-keeper. 

Towzer. The nickname of the 
captain's younger brother. 

Long-slip. A fielder nearly in a 
line with short-slip but further 
from the wicket. 
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Stomp orator. A man who goes 
about m^ng Bpeechaa in the 
open air. The name came from 
America, where, in young BoUle- 
meats, auob speakers used to 
stand on the stumps of newly 
felled trees. 

A Duldan. An over in which no 
runs have been made. 

Thompwm. The Loamahire player 
who has narrowly escaped being 
bowled. 

Oraee. W. 3. Grace, probably the 



best, batsman England has ever 
had. 
nay ont Um tlms. If Loamahire 
players had dawdled, the time for 
stopping would arrive without 
either side being able to win, 
and the match would have been 

His rlvad, Pcynter thought him- 
self the best bowler of the school, 
and was not pleased that the 
captain should put on Snap, 
COHPOSinON.— l^>escribe how Snap naved the match. 



SHAKSPEARE. 

We who speak the tongue that Shakspeare spoke 

place him before 

all the other poets 

of the world, and 

no foreigner who 

has learned to read 

his works desires 

to place any other 

poet before him. 

William Shak- 
speare died on the 
23rd Apnl, 1616, 
and there is a tra- 
dition that he was 
also born on the 
same date It is 
certain that he was 
christened on the 
26th, bat there is nothing to prove that his birth did or 
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did not occur on the 23rd. The year of his birth was 
1564, and the place Stratford-on-Avon. 

His father, John Shakspeare, was baihff, or chief 
magistrate, of Stratford in 1568, and his mother, 
Mary Arden, belonged to one of the oldest Warwick- 
shire families, and she brought to her husband a tiny 
estate of arable and pasture land and a house. John 
Shakspeare had land of his own, and rented more, and 
he cultivated the land and sold the produce ; and the 
stories of his being a butcher, or wool merchant, or 
glover, may be dismissed as worthless. 

The boy William was sent to the Free Grammar 
School in Stratford, and when he was a man he was 
less learned than his brother authors in London, many 
of whom were university men. " He had small Latin 
and less Greek," says Ben Jonson. But he was 
receiving from Nature a higher teaching than any he 
could gain from books. The neighbourhood of Strat- 
ford is a smiling pleasant country, through which the 
Avon flows peacefully — 

Making sweet music with the enamelled stones, 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage. 

Pretty hamlets — Wilmcote, Binton, Shottery, 
Charlecote, and many others — lie within easy distance, 
and we may be sure he knew them all. ** Images of 
mead and grove, of dale and upland, of forest depths, 
of quiet walks by gentle rivers, spread themselves 
without an effort over all his writings. The sports, 
the festivals of the secluded hamlet are presented by 
him with all the charms of an Arcadian age, but with 
a truthfulness that is not found in Arcadia. He 
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wreathes all the flowers of the field in his delicate 
chaplets.'* 

In 1578, when William was fourteen years old, 
his father appears to have become greatly reduced in 
circumstances, for he mortgaged his wife's land, and 
he was unable to meet certain claims made upon him. 
There were then living five children, of whom William 
was the eldest boy, and probably for some years to 
come he worked with his father on the farm. There 
is also a tradition that he was engaged in a notary's 
oflSce; and it is remarked that in his writings he 
makes use of many technical legal terms and expres- 
sions, and always with the nicest accuracy. But too 
much stress must not be laid upon this argument ; for 
there is no art or profession which Shakspeare has not 
laid under contribution for his beautiful and expressive 
similes. 

In November, 1582, while still a youth of eighteen, 
William married Anne Hathaway, from the village of 
Shottery ; and a daughter, Susannah, was born to them 
the next year. 

In 1585 two more children, twins, a boy and girl, 
Hamnet and Judith, were born to Shakspeare; and 
some time afterwards — perhaps the next year — he 
went to seek his fortune in London, leaving his wife 
and children with his father and mother in Stratford. 

A very old tradition states, **This William, being 
naturally inclined to poetry and acting, came to 
London — I guess about eighteen — and was an actor at 
one of the playhouses, and did act exceedingly well". 
A later tradition runs, *' He was obhged to leave his 
business and family in Warwickshire for some time, 
and shelter himself in London," connecting his leaving 
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with a story of deer-stealing at Charlecote. We know 
that three companies of players visited Stratford in 
1584, and we may well believe that the young Shak- 
speare felt moved to follow their example. In 1587 
the " Queen's Players " visited Stratford, and perhaps 
Shakspeare was already enrolled among them, and in 
1589 his name appears in a list of sixteen who are de- 
scribed as "Her Majesty's poor players, and all of 
them sharers in the Blackfriars Playhouse". 




This company of the "Queen's Players," which was 
known at first as the "Servants of the Earl of Leices- 
ter," received royal letters patent in 1574; and in 1576 
they erected the Blackfriars Theatre, just outside the 
city walls ; and here Shakspeare's earUest plays, hla 
"Henry VI.," "Love's Labour's Lost," and others, 
were exhibited. 
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In 1594 a second or summer theatre, the Globe on 
Bankside, was built for the ** Queen's Players,** and in 
the same year Shakspeare dedicated his poem of 
'*Lucrece" to the young Earl of Southampton. In 
the previous year he had dedicated his " Venus and 
Adonis '* to the same patron, who is reported to have 
given him " a thousand pounds to enable him to go 
through with a purchase which he heard he had a 
mind to ". 

While Shakspeare was thus prospering we are told 
that he went every year to Stratford. In 1597 he 
bought a house there called New Place, and in 1602 
he made a purchase of land, and was looking forward 
to the time when he should retire and end his days 
in peace there. 

The closing years of Elizabeth *s reign were times 
of trouble for Shakspeare*s friend and patron the Earl 
of Southampton, and the poet was doubtless saddened 
thereby. He had also his own domestic griefs: his 
only son had died, and in 1601 his father was taken 
from him. The works that probably belong to this 
period, ** Hamlet," "Measure for Measure,"" Timon,*' 
" As You Like it,*' ** Lear,** and others, are marked by 
an air of sadness and weariness of the world. 

The accession of the new king, James I., brought 
new fame and dignity to Shakspeare. Southampton 
was released from prison; the "King's Players'* were 
frequently called to the Court, and Shakspeare's plays 
were those most frequently performed. But the poet 
himself probably soon afterwards retired from London, 
though we do not know the exact year. 

In 1607 his daughter Susannah was married to Dr. 
John Hall, a physician of Stratford, and in 1608 a 
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daughter, Elizabeth, was bom to them. In this year 
Mary Shakspeare, the poet's mother, died, having 
lived to see and enjoy her son's great fame. After a 
few quiet, uneventful years, spent with His wife and 
children among the scenes of his childhood, the great 
poet died on 23rd April, 1616, and was buried in the 
church of his native town. His grave and the house 
where he was born are visited by tens of thousands of 
people every year. 

TO THE MEMOEY OF MY BELOVED MASTER, 
WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, AND WHAT HE 

HATH LEFT US. 

Soul of the age ! 
The applause, delight, the wonder of our stage ! 
My Shakspeare, rise ! I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer, or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lie 
A little further, to make thee a room : 
Thou art a monument without a tomb. 
And art alive still while thy book doth live, 
And we have wits to read, and praise to give. 
Sweet Swan of Avon ! what a sight it were 
To see thee in our waters yet appear, 
And make those flights upon the banks of Thames, 
That so did take Eliza and our James ! 
But stay, I see thee in the hemisphere 
Advanced, and made a constellation there ! 
Shine forth, thou Star of Poets, and with rage 
Or influence chide or cheer the drooping stage. 
Which, since thy flight from hence, hath mourned Uke night, 
And despairs day but for thy volumes' hght. 

Ben Jonson. 
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Arcadia. A district in ancient 
Greece. The people were chiefly 
shepherds, and lived a simple, 
innocent country life. Hence 
poets called any peaceful rural 
district Arcadia, 

Mortgag^ed. Borrowed money upon 
an undertaking that if it were 
not paid hack in time his wife's 
estate would become the lender's. 

Notary. Lawyer. 

Tedmical terms. Terms belonging 
only to some particular art or 
profession. 

Similes. Comparisons. 

Boyal letters patent. A deed sealed 
with the great seal, and giving 
the holder certain exclusive 
privileges. 

The City Walls. The Corporation 
had made a rule forbidding 
the opening of any theatres in 
the City. They were therefore 
built at Shoreditch, just beyond 
the walls on the east, and at 



Blackfriars and Bankside, just 
across the Tliames on the south. 

Times of trouble. The Earl of 
Southampton was a friend and 
follower of the Earl of Essex, 
and fell with him. Both were 
tried for treason, and both were 
condemned to die. Southamp- 
ton's execution was remitted, 
but he was kept close prisoner 
till the death of Elizabeth. 

Hemisphere, rage, influence, and 
star all refer to the notions of 
the middle ages about the sun, 
moon, and stars. The earth was 
supposed to be the centre of the 
universe, and to be surrounded 
by a number of spheres, in and 
with each one of which a par- 
ticular heavenly body moved. 
They also believed that a man's 
fortune depended upon the planet 
in the "ascendant" at the time 
of his birth. The word injinence 
was always used for the effects 
supposed to flow from the stars. 

COMPOSITION. — 1- Write an account of the chief events in 
Shakspeare's life. 

2. Make a list of the chief plays of Shakspeare. 

3. Tell the story of one of these plays. 



LESSON 4. 
KING HENRY IV. AND HIS SON. 

P. Hen. I never thought to hear you speak again. 

K. Hen. Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought : 
I stay too long by thee, I weary thee. 
Dost thou so hunger for mine empty chair 
That thou wilt needs invest thee with my honours 
Before thy hour be ripe ? foolish youth ! 
Thou seek'st the greatness that will overwhelm thee. 
Stay but a little ; for my cloud of dignity 
Is held from falling with so weak a wind 
That it will quickly drop : my day is dim. 



10 
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Thou hast stolen that which, after some few hours, 
Were thine without offence ; and at my death 
Thou hast seal'd up my expectation : 
Thy life did manifest thou lovedst me not, 

15 And thou wilt have me die assured of it. 

Thou hidest a thousand daggers in thy thoughts, 
Which thou hast whetted on thy stony heart. 
To stab at half an hour of my life. 
What ! canst thou not forbear me half an hour ? 

20 Then get thee gone and dig my grave thyself, 
And bid the merry bells ring to thine ear 
That thou art crowned, not that I am dead. 
Let all the tears that should bedew my hearse 
Be drops of balm to sanctify thy head : 

25 Only compound me with forgotten dust ; 

Give that which gave thee life unto the worms. 

Pluck down my officers, break my decrees ; 

For now a time is come to mock at form : 

Harry the Fifth is crown 'd : up, vanity ! 
30 Down, royal state ! all you sage counsellors, hence ! 

And to the English court assemble now 

From every region, apes of idleness ! 

Now, neighbour confines, purge you of your scum : 

Have you a ruffian that will swear, drink, dance, 
85 Eevel the night, rob, murder, and commit 

The oldest sins the newest kind of ways ? 

Be happy, he will trouble you no more ; 

England shall double gild his treble guilt, 

England shall give him office, honour, might ; 
40 For the fifth Harry from curb'd licence plucks 

The muzzle of restraint, and the wild dog 

Shall flesh his tooth on every innocent. 

O my poor kingdom, sick with civil blows ! 

When that my care could not withhold thy riots, 
45 What wilt thou, do when riot is thy care ? 
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O, thou wilt be a wilderness again, 
Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants ! 

P. Hen. [Kneeling]. O, pardon me, my liege ! but for my 
tears, 
The moist impediments unto my speech, 
I had forestall'd this dear and deep rebuke 60 

Ere you with grief had spoke, and I had heard 
The course of it so far. There is your crown ; 
And He that wears the crown immortally 
Long guard it yours ! If I affect it more 
Than as your honour and as your renown, 65 

Let me no more from this obedience rise, 
Which my most true and inward duteous spirit 
Teacheth, this prostrate and exterior bending. 
God witness with me, when I here came in, 
And found no course of breath within your majesty, 60 

How cold it struck my heart ! If I do feign, 
O, let me in my present wildness die, 
And never live to show the incredulous world 
The noble change that I have purposed ! 
Coming to look on you, thinking you dead, 65 

And dead almost, my liege, to think you were, 
I spake unto this crown as having sense, 
And thus upbraided it : " The care on thee depending 
Hath fed upon the body of my father ; 

Therefore, thou best of gold art worst of gold : 70 

Other, less fine in carat, is more precious, 
Preserving life in medicine potable ; 
But thou, most fine, most honoured, most renown'd, 
Hast eat thy bearer up ". Thus, my most royal liege. 
Accusing it, I put it on my head ; 75 

To try with it, as with an enemy 
That had before my face murder' d my father. 
The quarrel of a true inheritor. 
But if it did infect my blood with joy. 
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80 Or swell my thoughts to any strain of pride ; 

If any rebel or vain spirit of mine 

Did with the least affection of a welcome 

Give entertainment to the might of it, 

Let God for ever keep it from my head, 
85 And make me as the poorest vassal is 

That doth with awe and terror kneel to it 

K. Hen. O my son, 

God put it in thy mind to take it hence, 

That thou might'st win the more thy father* s love, 
90 Pleading so wisely in excuse of it ! 

Come hither, Harry, sit thou by my bed ; 

And hear, I think, the very latest counsel 

That ever I shall breathe. God knows, my son, 

By what by-paths and indirect crook'd ways 
95 I met this crown ; and I myself know well 

How troublesome it sat upon my head. 

To thee it shall descend with better quiet, 

Better opinion, better confirmation ; 

For all the soil of the achievement goes 
100 With me into the earth. It seem'd in me 

But as an honour snatched with boisterous hand ; 

And I had many hving to upbraid 

My gain of it by their assistances ; 

Which daily grew to quarrel and to bloodshed, 
105 Wounding supposed peace : all these bold fears 

Thou seest with peril I have answered ; 

For all my reign hath been but as a scene 

Acting that argument ; and now my death 

Changes the mode ; for what in me was purchased 
110 Falls upon thee in a more fairer sort ; 

So thou the garland wear'st successively. 

Yet, though thou stand'st more sure than I could do 

Thou art not firm enough, since griefs are green ; 

And all my friends, which thou must make thy friends, 
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Have but their stings and teeth newly ta'en out ; 115 

By whose fell working I was first advanced 

And by whose power I well might lodge a fear 

To be again displaced : which to avoid, 

I cut them off; and had a purpose now 

To lead out many to the Holy Land ; 120 

Lest rest and lying still might make them look 

Too near unto my state. Therefore, my Harry, 

Be it thy course to busy giddy minds 

With foreign quarrels ; that action, hence borne out, 

May waste the memory of the former days. 125 

More would I, but my lungs are wasted so 

That strength of speech is utterly denied me. 

How I came by the crown, O God forgive ; 

And grant it may with thee in true peace live ! 

P. Hen. My gracious liege, 180 

You won it, wore it, kept it, gave it me ; 
Then plain and right must my possession be : 
Which I with more than with a common pain 
'Gainst all the world will rightfully maintain. 

From " King Henry IV.;' Part II., Act IV., Scene 5. 



P. Hen. Prince Henry, after- 
wards Henry V. The king is 
represented as lying asleep upon 
his death-bed, with his crown on 
the pillow beside him. The 
prince, coming in, dismisses the 
nobles in attendance, and under- 
takes himself to watch. After a 
while, thinking his father dead, 
he puts the crown upon his own 
head, and passes into an adjoin- 
ing room. The king then wakes, 
calls for the nobles, and misses 
the crown. They conclude that 
the young prince has taken it, 
and the Earl of Warwick is sent 
in search of him. Beturning he 
says : — 

" I found the prince in the 
next room 



Washing with kindly tears 
his gentle cheeks ". 
When the prince enters he ex- 
presses his surprise at seeing the 
king alive. 

Thy wish, etc. You thought that 
I was dead because you wished 
me to be dead. 

Invest thee. Put on. 

My honours. The crown. 

My cloud of dignity. My place as 
king. A cloud is kept by a strong 
wind from falling as rain ; to keep 
the king's dignity from falling 
there was only a very weak wind, 
— his own failing breath. 

Were. Would be. 

Sealed up my expectation. Con- 
firmed the bad opinion which I 
had of thee. 



3 
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Compoand. Mix. 

Velgliboiir confliifn Neighbouring ' 
countries. | 

flmaU double giM bis treble gidlt. 
Notwithstanding his great 
wickedness (his "treble guilt") 
Henrv will make him rich 
("doable gild" him). Shak- 
speare was, especially in his 
earlier plays, rather fond of such 
playing upon words where no 
joke was intended. 

From curbed licence, etc. Under 
Henry IV. vice and disorder have 
the muzzle of restraint on ; Henry 
Y. will take off the muzzle. 
Sbakspeare makes him, after a 
wild youth, resolve to be a model 
king and man. His father, 
not knowing of his intentions, 
thought that the accession of 
Henry V. would lead to the dis- 
missal of the wise counsellors of 
Henry IV., and that all the 
rioters of Europe would be 
welcomed in the new court. 

Flesb bis tooth. Put his tooth into 
the flesh of ; glut itself. 

Witb civil blows. The civil war 
which had gone on during the 
reign of Henry IV. 

Wben tbat my care, etc. With all 
my care I could not prevent 
disorder ; what then will be the 
state of the kingdom when the 
king increases instead of trying 
to prevent disorder? 

Had forestalled. Should have 
stopped. 

Affect. Ijove. 



Obedience. Obeisance, bowing, 
kneeling. Let me no more rise 
from this position which I take 
because of the inward loyalty of 
my spirit. 

Incrednlons. Unbelieving. 

Less fine in carat. Having a larger 
mixture of alloy. 

Potable. Drinkable. It was be- 
lieved that dissolved gold was a 
wonderfully good medicine. The 
prince says: "Though gold less 
precious will preserve the life of 
those who drink it, this more 
precious gold has eaten up the 
life of him who wore it *'. 

Soil of tbe acbievement. Blame or 
dishonour of the getting. 

To upbraid, etc. To reproach me 
with having gained it only by 
their help, and with having then 
refused to reward them. 

Fears. Causes of fear, dangers. 

Acting that argument. Fighting 
that quarrel. 

Porcbased. Here, attained by other 
means than inheritance. 

Successively. In succession, as 
heir. 

Green. Fresh. 

And all my friends, etc. You must 
make my friends yours. My old 
friends who helped me I eu.t off 
for my own protection, and now 
I meant to take many of the 
most powerful nobles to Palestine 
in order that they might have 
something else than the weak- 
ness of my title to think of. 

Fain. Pains, care, trouble. 



COMPOSITION.— What was the advice of Henry IV. to his son ? 
Show from history how the son acted upon it. 

LESSON 5. 
A BRUSH WITH THE ENEMY. 

PART I. 

Captain Marryat (1792-1848) lived his stories before vrritmg 
them. Ho passed through every grade of the navy from midshipman 
to captain ; he took part in every kind of service from chasing smugglers 
to guarding an emperor. He was giyen no command after 1830 : and 
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then began the life of a man of letters. "Frank MildmaYi" "The 

King's Own," "Newton Forster," "Jacob Faithful," "Mr. Mid- 
shipman Easy," and "Mastennan Beady" are by no means the 
whole of his works. As a writer of sea-stories Marryat is second to 
none. He fails to make the grandeur and mystery of the great deep 
felt, but his tales are full of movement; he makes quite real to the 
reader the life of a sailor in storm and battle, in peace and calm ; and 
he has a very keen sense of fun. 

The Windsor Castle was within two hundred miles of 
the Mauritius, when a strange vessel was discovered on 
the weather beam, bearing down to them with all the 
canvas she could spread. Her appearance was war- 
like ; but what her force might be, it was impossible 
to ascertain at the distance she was off, and the posi- 
tion which she then offered, being then nearly *' end 
on . 

**Can you make out her hull, Mr. Forster?" cried 
Captain Oughton, hailing Newton, who was at the 
mast-head with a glass. 

" No, sir ; her foreyard is but now clear of the water, 
but she rises very fast." 

** What do you think of her spars, Forster?" said 
Captain Oughton to Newton, who had just descended 
to the last rattling of the main rigging. 

** She is very taut, sir, and her canvas appears to 
be foreign." 

" Then clear up the decks, and beat to quarters.*' 

The strange vessel came down with such rapidity 
that, by the time the captain's orders were obeyed, she 
was not more than two miles distant, and as soon as 
she had reduced her sails, she rounded to the wind 
on the same tack as the Windsor Castle, displaying 
her broadside. 

"A corvette, sir," said Newton, reconnoitring 
through his glass ; ** two and twenty guns besides her 
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bridle ports. She is French-rigged ; — the rake of her 
stern is French ; — in fact, she is French all over." 

Addressing the boatswain, Captain Oughton said, 
" Send the ship's company aft ". 

At the summons of the boatswain the men came 
aft, and stood in a body on the lee-side of the quarter- 
deck, with their hats off, and impatience in their looks. 

**Now, my lads," said Captain Oughton, **if I am 
not mistaken, that vessel is commanded by the very 
best seaman that ever left a French port ; and, to do 
him justice, he's a fine fellow! — a severe punisher, and 
can take a mauling as well as give one." 

" Yes, sir, so can we," replied several of the men 
together. 

" I know you can, my lads ; and give and take is 
fair play. All I say is, let it be a fair stand-up fight, 
and * may the best man win '. So now, my lads, if 
you're ready to come to the scratch, why, the sooner 
we peel the better — that's all ! " 

*' Hurrah ! " cried the seamen, as they separated to 
their quarters ; and, in compliance with the injunctions 
of the captain, threw off their jackets, and many of 
them their shirts, to prepare for the conflict. 

The corvette, after she had rounded to, and ex- 
changed colours, reduced her sails to precisely the same 
canvas as that carried by the Windsor Castle. This 
was to try her rate of sailing. In a quarter of an hour 
her superiority was manifest. She then hauled up her 
courses, and dropped to her former position on the 
Windsor Castles weather beam. 

*' The fellow has the heels of us, at all events," 
observed Captain Oughton. 

The corvette gradually edged down until nearly 
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within point-blank range. When within two cables* 
length of the Windsor Castle, who had, a little before, 
filled her main-topsail to be in command, the French- 
man hauled up his fore-sail, and discovered his lower 
rigging manned by the ship's company, who gave a 
loud but hasty cheer, and then disappeared. 

The corvette had already put her helm up and paid 
off to pass under the stern of the Windsor Castle, with 
the intention of raking her. The promptitude of 
Captain Oughton foiled the manoeuvre of the French- 
man ; which would have been more fatal had the Eng- 
lish seamen been in the rigging to have been swept 
off by his grape-shot. 

**That was well stopped, Newton, wasn't it?" said 
Captain Oughton, showing his white teeth. *'Look 
out again — here she comes.'* 

The corvette again attempted to rake as she ranged 
up after tacking, by throwing herself up in the wind ; 
but Captain Oughton, watching the slightest variation 
of his adversary's career, gradually edging away, and 
then putting his helm up, manoeuvred that the broad- 
sides should again be exchanged. This second ex- 
change was more effectual than the first. 

After the second broadside, the vessels were much 
farther apart, from the Windsor Castle running off the 
wind, while the corvette was too much crippled to work 
with her usual rapidity. This was convenient to both 
parties, as the last broadside had been very mischievous. 
The Frenchm0,n, low in the water, had suffered less in 
her hull and ship's company, but more in her spars 
and rigging. The foremast was cut nearly in half by 
the carronade shot of her antagonist ; her main-yard 
was badly wounded, and her wheel knocked to atoms, 
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which obliged them to steer on the lower deck. The 
Windsor Castle had received five shots in her hull, 
three men were killed, and six wounded ; three of her 
main shrouds were cut in two, and her mizen-mast was 
badly wounded. 

It was a quarter of an hour before the Frenchman 
returned to the attack. Captain ugh ton had again 
hauled his wind, as if not wishing to decline the com- 
bat ; which, indeed, the superior sailing of his anta- 
gonist prevented. The corvette appeared to have given 
up manoeuvring ; whether from the crippled state of her 
spars and sails, or from perceiving that he had hitherto 
gained nothing by his attempts. He now ranged up 
to within two cables' length of the Windsor Castle, 
and recommenced the action, broadside to broadside. 

The breeze was lulled by the concussion of the air ; 
and both vessels continued in the same position, and 
at the same distance, for upwards of an hour, pouring 
in their broadsides, every shot of which was effectual. 

**Now, this is what 1 call a reg'lar set-to. Fire 
away, my lads," cried Captain Oughton, rubbing his 
hands. *' A proper rally this ! " 

The wounded mizzen-mast of the Windsor Castle 
received another shot in the heart of it, which threw it 
over the side. Every part of her hull proved the severe 
and well-directed fire of the enemy ; her sails were as 
ragged as Jeremy Diddler's pocket-handkerchief ; her 
remaining masts pitted with shot ; the bulwarks torn 
away in several places ; the boats on the booms in 
shivers ; rigging cut away fore and aft, and the ends 
swinging to and fro with the motion of the vessel ; her 
decks in confusion ; and some of her guns, from neces- 
sity, deserted. 
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The ** Windsor Castle " was an East 
Indiaman returning to Eng- 
land from Calcutta and Madras 
in the course of the long war 
with France. 

On the weather beam. Beams are 
strong pieces of timber stretch- 
ing across the ship to support 
the decks. "Weather" is the 
direction from which the wind is 
blowing. The strange ship was 
therefore to windward at right 
angles to the Windsor Castle. 

Mr. Forster. Newton Forster, the 
hero of the story, and first mate 
of the Windsor Castle. 

Captain Oughton. Her commander. 

Her forejrard . . . fast. What is 
the meaning of this speech ? 

Rattling, or ratline. Lines like 
the rounds of a ladder, used for 
climbing into the rigging. 

Taut. Tight. 

Clear up the decks. Why ? 

Beat to quarters. Give the signal 
for the men to take their places 
ready for a fight. 

Bounded to the wind on the same 
tack. The French vessel had 
hitherto been running at an angle 
to the English; their courses 
were now parallel. 

Corvette. This name was given 
by the French to ships of war 
carrying not more than twenty- 
four guns. 

Beconnoitring. Looking in order 
to find out all that he could about 
the enemy. 

Bridle ports. Ports in the bows 
for main-deck chase-guns. 

Bake of her stem. The projection 
of the upper part of the stern 
beyond the extremity of the 
keel 

Lee-side. The side opposite to that 
from which the wind is blowing. 

Quarter-deck. That part of the 
upper deck behind the mainmast. 

The best seaman. Surcoeuf . 

luling. Thrashing, beating. The 
term was used in the brutal days 



of prize fights. It is said of 
Captain Oughton: "He was a 
great pugilist, knew the merits of 
every man in the ring. . . . His 
conversation was at all times 
interlarded with the slang terms 
appropriated to the science to 
which he was devoted.*' " Severe 
punisher," "come to the scratch," 
and " peel " are examples. 

Exchanged colours. The Windsor 
Castle ran up the Union Jack and 
the French ship ran up the tri- 
colour. 

Hauled up her courses. The courses 
are the principal sails of a ship. 
The Frenchman hauled up his so 
that he should not go faster than 
the Englishman. 

Has the heels of us. Can go faster 
than we ; can show us his 
"heels". 

Point-blank range. When a cannon 
ball is required to carry a long 
distance the end of the gun is 
raised ; when the object aimed at 
is close, the gun is horizontal or 
point blank. 

Two cables' length. Beckon a 
cable's length at 120 fathoms. 

Put her helm up and paid off. The 
steersman (standing on the 
" weather " side of the wheel) 
turned it upwards so that the 
corvette should be paid off (kept 
away from the wind). She would 
thus pass with her broadside to 
the stern of the Windsor Castle. ' 

Raking her. Firing so that the 
shot should pass through her 
from end to end. Greater damage 
is done this way than when the 
shot passes from side to side. 

Grape-shot. A combination of 
small shot packed in a canvas 
bag so as to form a cylinder 
fitting into the bore of a cannon. 

Tacking. Putting the ship about 
so that the wind from being 
on one side is brought round on 
the other by way of the head. 

Throwing herself up in the wind. 
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Bringing her head up towards the Mizzen-mast. The after mast, 
wind. Hauled his wind. Turned the head 

Broadsides. Shots from the guns of his ship nearer to the point 
on the one side of a ship. from which the wind blows. 

Eunning oflf the wind. Keeping j^^ Diddler. The chief char- 
her head away from the wind. ^^^/^ -^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ,, Raising the 

Carronade. A ship S cannon made ^i^^". He is very poor, and 
at Carron in Scotland. It was a ^^^^^ ^^^^ clevemis in getting 
short gun of large bore, especially ^ ^^^ ^^ j^^ 

intended for use on board small ,„, , 

g^^pg Bulwarks. The wood-work round 

Wheel. " Part of the steering ap- t^e vessel above the deck. 

paratus. Booms. The space on the spar- 

Shrouds. Ropes reaching from the deck between the fore and main 
mast-head to the vessel's side to masts where the boats and spare 
support the mast. spars are stowed. 

LESSON 6. 
A BRUSH WITH THE ENEMY. 

PART II. 

The fire of the Windsor Castle had been equally 
destructive. The vessels had gradually neared each 
other in the calm ; and the height of the Windsor 
Castle out of the water, in comparison with the cor- 
vette, had given her the advantage in sweeping the 
decks of the enemy. The contending vessels were in 
this situation, when, for a minute or two, a cessation 
of firing took place, in consequence of the accumulation 
of smoke, which had so completely enshrouded them 
'both, that they knew not where to direct their guns ; 
and they waited until it should clear away, that the 
firing might recommence. A light air gradually swept 
the veil to leeward, and discovered both vessels to each 
other, at the distance of half a cable's length. Captain 
Oughton was with Kewton on the poop, and the com- 
mander of the French corvette was standing on the 
hammock netting of his own vessel. The latter took 
oflf his hat, and courteously saluted his adversary. 
Captain Oughton answered the salutation ; and then 
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waving his hat, pointed to the English colours, which 
had been hoisted at the main, as much as to say, 
*' They never shall come down ! '* The Frenchman 
did the same to the tricolour, and the action recom- 
menced. 

" Well done, my lads ! " cried Captain Oughton ; 
" well done ! that broadside was a staggerer — right 
into his ribs. Hurrah now, my hearts of oak ! this 
fellow's worth fighting. Aim at his foremast — another 
broadside will floor it. It's on the reel. Newton, 
jump forward, and *' 

But the order was stopped by a grape-shot, which 
struck Captain Oughton on the breast. He staggered 
and fell off from the poop to the quarter-deck. New- 
ton leapt down, and went to him. The torrents of 
blood from his breast at once told the tale ; and New- 
ton called to some of the men that his commander 
might be taken below. 

** Wait a moment, my dear lad," said Captain 
Oughton, faintly, and catching his breath at every 
word ; "it's a finisher — can't come to time — I die game." 
His head fell on his breast, and the blood poured out 
of his mouth. 

Newton directed the body to be taken into the 
cuddy, that the men might not be dispirited by the 
sight. He then hastened to the poop, that he might 
reconnoitre the enemy. He perceived that the corvette 
had hauled on board his tattered courses, and was 
standing ahead of them. 

" He's off, sir ! " cried one of the quarter-masters. 

" I suspect not," replied Newton, who had his glass 
to his eye, looking upon the decks of the French vessel. 
** They are preparing to board, and will be round again 
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in five minutes. Cutlasses and pikes ready — forward, 
my lads, all of us ! We must beat them off ! " 

"And will, too," cried the seamen, as, in obedience 
to their orders, they collected on the forecastle. But 
they mustered thin ; nearly half of the ship's company 
were either lying dead or under the hands of the 
surgeon ; and, as Newton surveyed his little force, 
fatigued as they were with their exertions, black with 
powder, stained with blood, and reeking with perspira- 
tion, he could not but acknowledge how heavy were 
the odds against the attack of a vessel so well manned 
as the corvette appeared to be. Newton said but a 
few words, but they were to the point ; and he had 
the satisfaction to perceive, as they grasped their 
cutlasses, that if their numbers were few and their 
frames exhausted, their spirit was as unsubdued as 
ever. 

The corvette had in the meantime run ahead on a 
wind, about a mile, when she wore round, and was 
now standing right on to the Windsor Castle, and had 
neared to within three cables' length. A few minutes 
were to decide the point. Her courses were again 
hauled up, and discovered her lee fore-rigging, bow- 
sprit, cat-heads, and forecastle, crowded with men 
ready for the dash on board, as soon as the vessels 
should come in contact. Newton stood on one of the 
forecastle guns, surrounded by his men ; not a word 
was spoken on board the Windsor Castle, as they 
watched their advancing enemy. They were within 
a cable's length of each other, and Newton could 
plainly distinguish the features of the gallant Surcceuf, 
who was in advance on the knight-heads, when a puff 
of wind, which at any other time would not have 
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occasioned the starting of a royal sheet, took the sails 
of the corvette ; and her wounded foremast, laden with 
men in the lee-rigging, unable to bear the pressure, fell 
over the side, carrying with it the maintop-mast, and 
most of the crew, who had been standing in the rig- 
ging, and leaving the corvette an encumbered wreck. 
A loud shout from the forecastle of the Windsor Castle 
announced that the EngHsh seamen were but too 
well aware of their desperate situation, and that they 
hailed the misfortune of the Frenchmen as their de- 
liverance. 

" Now, my lads, be smart," cried Newton, as he 
sprang aft to the wheel, and put up the helm ; ** man 
the flying jib-halyards (the jib was under the fore-foot); 
let go the main top bowling ; square the main-yard. 
That will do ; she's paying off. Man your guns ; half 
a dozen broadsides, and it's all our own." 

The sun had disappeared below the horizon, and 
the shades of evening had set in, before this manoeuvre 
had been accomplished. Several broadsides were 
poured into the corvette, which had the desired effect 
of crippling her still more, and her encumbered con- 
dition prevented any return. At last the night hid 
both vessels from each other ; and the breeze freshen- 
ing fast, it was necessary that the remaining masts of 
the Windsor Castle should be properly secured. 

The guns were therefore made fast ; the decks 
washed ; a jury mizzen-mast stuck up abaft ; Captain 
Oughton, and the gallant fellows who had fallen in 
the combat, committed to the deep with the usual 
ceremonies ; the wounded made as comfortable as 
possible in their hammocks ; the carpenters busied 
with the necessary repairs ; and the Windsor Castle, 
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commanded by Newton Forster, running before 
spanking breeze, at the rate of eight knots per hour. 

Frovi ^^ Newton Forstei',^' by Captain Marryat. 



a 



Poop. The highest part of the hull 
of a ship. 

Hammock netting. The netting 
beside the ship's rail to keep the 
hammocks in their places by day. 

At the main. On the main-mast. 

Can't come to time. Another of 
Oughton's prize-ring phrases. It 
was used when a fighter received 
such a knock-down blow that he 
could not rise within the time 
allowed. 

The cuddy. A small cabin under 
the poop. 

Quarter-master. An officer who 
attends to the stowage, helm, 
signals, etc. 

To board. To come on board the 
enemy's ship. 

Forecastle. The upper part of the 
deck forward of the foremast. 

Wore round. When a vessel changes 
her tack by turning against the 
wind she is said to tack; when 
she turns with the wind she is 
said to veer or wear. 

Bowsprit. A large boom or spar 
which projects over the stem of 
a ship to carry sail forward. 

Cat-heads. Large timbers pro- 
jecting from the vessel's sides to 
which the anchor is raised and 
secured. 

Khifi^ht-heads. Two projections 
rising up from the bow. The 
bowsprit was fixed between them. 



A royal sheet. A sheet is a rope 
used in setting a sail; a royal 
sheet is therefore the rope used 
in setting the royal sail — a light 
sail above the top-gallant sail. 

Flying Jib-halyards. Tlie jib is 
generally the foremost sail of a 
ship, extending from the end of 
the jib-boom toward the fore-top- 
mast-head. Sometimes, how- 
ever, a boom is rigged out beyond 
the jib-boom. The sail on this 
is the flying jib. The ropes for 
raising and lowering this a/re the 
flying jib-halyards. 

Fore -foot. The bottom of the front 
part of the keel. The sail had 
fallen under it during the action. 

Square the main-yard. So that the 
mainsail may catch the wind. 
Forster was doing all he could to 
make his vessel move. 

Bowling, or bowline. A line to 
bring a sail into line witii the 
bow. 



temporary 
instead of 



Jury mlzzen-mast. A 

mizzen-mast pub up 
the one carried off. 

Knots. Miles. The divisions in the 
log-line are called knots, and are 
usually seven fathoms asunder. 
As many of these as the log-line 
runs out in half a minute, so 
many miles the ship runs in 
the hour. 



COMPOSITION. — Write a short account of the fight between 
the Windsor Castle and the French corvette. 
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LESSON 7. 



HERVE RIEL 

[In May, 1692, Louis XIV. had a large navy and army lying off 
and around La Hogue, ready to invade England, drive out William III., 
and place James II. again on the throne. On the 19th the English 
fleet, under Admiral Edward Russell, encountered the French fleet, 
under the Count of Tourville, off Barfleur. After a fight of five hours 
Tourville sought the nearest shelter. Some of his ships took refuge 
in the Bay of La Hogue, and some in Cherbourg. The English 
followed, and, in the course of the next five days, destroyed most of 
them. About twenty of the smaller ships, however, made their escape 
by what Macaulay calls ** a road too perilous for any courage but the 
courage of despair. In the double darkness of night, and of a thick sea 
fog, they ran, with all their sails spread, through the boiling waves and 
treacherous rocks of the Race of Alderney, and, by a strange good 
fortune, arrived without a single disaster at St. Malo." The English, 
having no Herv6 Riel on board, could not follow. Their pilots absolutely 
refused to run the risk.] 

On the sea and at the Hogue, sixteen hundred ninety-two. 

Did the English fight the French, — woe to France ! 
And, the thirty-first of May, helter-skelter through the blue, 
Like a crowd of frightened porpoises a shoal of sharks 
pursue, 
5 Came crowding ship on ship to St. Malo on the Eance, 
"With the English fleet in view. 

'Twas the squadron that escaped, with the victor in full 
chase ; 
First and foremost of the drove, in his great ship, 
Damfreville ; 

Close on him fled, great and small, 
10 Twenty-two good ships in all ; 

And they signalled to the place 
** Help the winners of a race ! 

Get us guidance, give us harbour, take us quick — or, 

quicker still, 
Here's the English can and will ! " 
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Then the pilots of the place put out brisk and leapt on 
board ; 15 

" Why, what hope or chance have ships Hke these to 
pass ? '* laughed they : 
** Eocks to starboard, rocks to port, all the passage scarred 

and scored, 
Shall the Formidable here with her twelve and eighty guns 

Think to make the river-mouth by the single narrow way, 
Trust to enter where 'tis ticklish for a craft of twenty 
tons, 20 

And with flow at full beside ? 
Now, 'tis slackest ebb of tide. 
Beach the mooring ? Bather say. 
While rock stands or water runs, 
Not a ship will leave the bay ! " ^^ 

Then was called a council straight. 

Brief and bitter the debate : 

" Here's the English at our heels ; would you have them 

take in tow 
All that's left us of the fleet, linked together stern and bow, 
For a prize to Plymouth Sound ? - 30 

Better run the ships aground ! " 

(Ended Damfreville his speech). 
Not a minute more to wait ! 

" Let the Captains all and each 

Shove ashore, then blow up, burn the vessels on the 
beach ! ^^ 

France must undergo her fate. 

** Give the word I " But no such word 
Was ever spoke or heard ; 

For up stood, for out stepped, for in struck amid all these 
— A Captain? A Lieutenant? A Mate — first, second, 
third ? 40 
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No such man of mark, and meet 
With his betters to compete ! 

But a simple Breton sailor pressed by Tourville for the 
fleet, 
A poor coasting pilot he, Herve Kiel the Croisickese. 

45 And "What mockery or malice have we here?" cries Herve 
Kiel : 
" Are you mad, you Malouins ? Are you cowards, fools, 
or rogues ? 
Talk to me of rocks and shoals, me who took the soundings, 

tell 
On my fingers every bank, every shallow, every swell 

'Twixt the offing here and Greve where the river disem-. 
bogues ? 
60 Are you bought by Enghsh gold ? Is it love the lying's for ? 
Morn and eve, night and day. 
Have I piloted your bay, 
Entered free and anchored fast at the foot of Solidor. 

** Burn the fleet and ruin France ? That were worse than 
fifty JBLogues ! 
55 Sirs, they know I speak the truth ! Sirs, believe me 
there's a way ! 
Only let me lead the line. 

Have the biggest ship to steer. 
Get this Formidable clear. 
Make the others follow mine, 
60 And I lead them, most and least, by a passage I know well, 
Kight to Solidor past Greve, 

And there lay them safe and sound ; 
And if one ship misbehave, 

— Keel so much as grate the ground, 
65 Why, I've nothing but my life, — here's my head ! '' cries 
Herv6 Kiel. 
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Not a minute more to wait. 

** Steer us in, then, small and great ! 

Take the helm, lead the line, save the squadron I '' cried 
its chief. 
** Captains, give the sailor place ! 

He is Admiral, in brief." 70 

Still the north wind, by God's grace ! 
See the noble fellow's face, 
As the big ship with a bound 
Clears the entry like a hound. 

Keeps the passage as its inch of way were the wide seas 
profound ! 75 

See, safe through shoal and rock, 

How they follow in a flock. 
Not a ship that misbehaves, not a keel that grates the 
ground. 

Not a spar that comes to grief ! 
The peril, see, is past, 80 

All are harboured to the last. 

And just as Herve Kiel hollas " Anchor ! " — sure as fate 
Up the English come, — too late ! * 

So, the storm subsides to calm : 

They see the green trees wave 85 

On the heights o'erlooking Greve. 
Hearts that bled are stanched with balm. 
** Just our rapture to enhance. 

Let the English rake the bay, 
Gnash their teeth and glare askance, 90 

As they cannonade away 1 
'Neath rampired Solidor pleasant riding on the Eance ! " 
How hope succeeds despair on each Captain's countens.nce | 
Out burst all with one accord, 

*' Let France, let France's King 95 

4 
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Thank the man that did the thing ! '* 
What a shout, and all one wordj 

" fler\'e Kiel : '* 
As he stepperd in front once more, 
100 Not a symptom of surprise 

In the frank blue Breton eyes, 
Just the same man as before. 



Then said Damfreville : ** My friend, 

I must speak out at the end, 
105 Though I find the speaking hard. 

Praise is deeper than the lips : 

You have saved the King his ships, 
You must name your own reward. 

'Faith, our sun was near eclipse ! 
110 Demand whate'er you will, 

France remains your debtor still. 

Ask to heart's content and have ! or my name's not Dam- 
freville." 

Then a beam of fun outbroke 
On the b(jarded mouth that spoke, 
1 1C As the lionest heart laughed through 
Those frank eyes of J^retou blue : 
*' Since 1 needs must say my say, 
Since on board the duty's done, 

And from Malo Koads to Croisic Point, what is it but 
a run ? — 
120 Since 'tis ask and liave, I may — 
Sin('.<> fho others go ashore — 
( '<)nu» ! A trood whole holidav 1 

Ji(MiV(^ to go and see my wife, whom I call the Belle 
Auroro ! " 
That ho asked and that he got, — nothing more. 
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Name and deed alike are lost : 125 

Not a pillar nor a post 

In his Croisic keeps alive the feat as it befell ; 
Not a head in white and black 
On a single fishing smack, 
In memory of the man but for whom had gone to wrack 130 

All that France saved from the fight whence England 
bore the bell. 

Go to Paris : rank on rank 

Search the heroes flung pell-mell 
On the Louvre, face and flank ! 

You shall look long enough ere yoa come to Herve RieL 135 
So, for better and for worse, 
Herve Eiel, accept my verse ! 
In my verse, Herve Kiel, do thou once more 
Save the squadron, honour France, love thy wife, the Belle 
Aurore ! 

Egbert Browning. 



The 3lBt of May. This is the date 
according to the " new style " ; 
the corresponding "old style" 
date was the 20th. 

The Ranee is the river on the east 
side of whose mouth St. Malo 
stands. 

The place. St. Malo. 

Starboard. The right side of a 
ship (looking forward). 

Port. The left side. This is also 
called the larboard. 

With flow at ftill. The tide in the 
harbour of St. Malo sometimes 
rises to a height of fifty feet. On 
a flowing tide a '• craft of twenty 
tons " could safely pass *' by the 
single narrow way " ; but for a 
warship of ninety-two guns to 
attempt to pass on an ebbing 
tide was hopeless, — so the pilots 
said. 

Meet. Fit. 

Pressed. Compelled to join. 



Croisickese. A man of Le Croisic, 
a Breton village standing on a 
narrow point on the northern side 
of the mouth of the Loire. It now 
contains about 2000 inhabitants, 
and is much frequented by 
visitors. It was while staying 
at Le Croisic with his sister and 
his son, in September, 1868, that 
Browning wrote *' Herve Kiel ". 
The poem has been translated 
into French, and is often recited 
with great applause, especially 
at seaside towns. 

Malouins. People of Malo. 

Tell. Give a list of. 

Offing. That part of the sea off from 
the shore. 

Gr6ve is only the French word for 
strand. The position of The 
Strand in question is shown in 
the poem " where the river dis- 
embogues" (empties itself into 
the sea). Running up the Ranee 
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you pass on the left (east), first 
St. Malo, then the tidal basin 
which separates it from St. Ser- 
van, then the point on which la 
Cit6 is built. After this you 
come to Greve, above which is 
Solidor. 

I lead. I will lead. 

Still the north wind. The north 
wind was still blowing. The 
Ranee at St. Malo runs due 
north, and if the wind had not 
blown exactly behind the ships 
they could never have entered. 

As its inch. As if its inch. 

Profound. Deep. 

Stanch. To stop the flowing of 
blood. 

Rake. Fire across. 

Rampired. Defended by ramparts 
(mounds of earth). 

Remains your debtor. You have 



rendered France so great a 
service that she can never fully 
pay you for it. Even when she 
has done for you whatever you 
like to ask she will still remain 
your debtor. 

Belle Aurore. In English, tlie 
beautiful dawn. 

Are lost. Are forgotten. 

Head in white and black. A ' ' figure- 
head". 

Wrack. Wreck, ruin. 

Bore the bell. Won the day. 
Formerly the prize in races was 
a little gold or silver bell which 
was hung round the neck of the 
winner. 

Louvre. A Paris institution cor- 
responding roughly to the British 
Museum, the South Kensington 
Museum, and the National 
Gallery combined. 



COMPOSITION.— Tell in prose the story of Herv6 Kiel. 

LESSON 8. 
AMONG THE SHOALS. 

PART I. 

James Fenimore Cooper (1789-1851), long the most popular 

novelist of America, was the son of a wealthy lawyer. After completing 
his education at Yale he entered the United States navy, and served 
under the stars and stripes for six years. He then left the sea and 
began writing. His stories divide themselves into two classes, — Indian 

tales like "The Prairie," "The Pioneers," and "The Last of the 

Mohicans," and tales of the ocean like "The Pilot". Cooper was 
a very unequal writer, some of his books being lively and interesting, 
and others very dull. At his best he excels in the description of 
incident and scenery, though even at his best he cannot draw character. 

The last rope was coiled and deposited in its proper 
place by the seamen, and for several minutes the still- 
ness of death pervaded the crowded decks. It was 
evident to every one that the ship was dashing at a 
prodigious rate through the waves ; and as she was 
approaching with such velocity the quarter of the bay 
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where the shoals and dangers were known to be situated, 
nothing but the habit of the most exact discipline could 
suppress the uneasiness of the officers and men within 
their own bosoms. At length the voice of Captain 
Munson was heard calling the pilot. 

" Shall I send a hand into the chains, Mr. Gray," 
he said, *' and try our water? '* 

'' Tack your ship, sir ; tack your ship ; I would see 
how she works before We reach the point where she 
must behave well, or we perish." 

Griffith gazed after him in wonder, while the pilot 
slowly paced the quarter-deck, and then, rousing from 
his trance, gave forth the cheering order that called 
every man to his station to perform the desired evolu- 
tion. The confident assurance which the young officer 
had given to the pilot respecting the quality of his vessel, 
and his own ability to manage her, were fully realised 
by the result. 

The helm was no sooner put a-lee, than the huge ship 
bore up gallantly against the wind, and, dashing directly 
through the waves, threw the foam high into the air as 
she looked boldly into the very eye of the wind, and 
then, yielding gracefully to its power, she fell off on the 
other tack with her head pointed from those dangerous 
shoals that she had so recently approached with such 
terrifying velocity. 

The heavy yards swung round as if they had been 
vanes to indicate the currents of the air, and, in a few 
moments, the frigate again moved with stately pro- 
gress through the water, leaving the rocks and shoals 
behind her on one side of the bay, but advancing to- 
wards those that offered equal danger on the other. 

During this time the sea was becoming more 
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agitated, and the violence of the wind was gradually 
increasing. The latter no longer whistled among the 
cordage of the vessel, but it seemed to howl surlily as 
it passed the complicated machinery that the frigate 
obtruded in its path. An endless succession of white 
surges rose above the heavy billows, and the very air 
was glittering with the light that was disengaged from 
the ocean. 

The ship yielded every moment more and more 
before the storm, and, in less than half an hour from 
the time that she had lifted her anchor, she was driven 
along with tremendous fury by the full power of a gale 
of wind. Still the hardy and experienced mariners 
who directed her movements held her to the course 
that was necessary to their preservation ; and still 
Griffith gave forth, when directed by their unknown 
pilot, those orders that turned her in the narrow channel 
where safety was alone to be found. 

So far the performance of his duty seemed easy to 
the stranger, and he gave the required directions in 
those still calm tones that formed so remarkable a con- 
trast to the responsibility of his situation. But when 
the land was becoming dim, in the distance as well as 
in darkness, and the agitated sea was only to be dis- 
covered as it swept by them in foam, he broke in upon 
the monotonous roaring of the tempest with the sounds 
of his voice, seeming to shake off his apathy, and rouse 
himself to the occasion. 

'*Now is the time to watch her closely, Mr. Grif- 
fith," he cried; "here we get the true tide and the 
real danger. Place the best quarter- master in your 
ship in those chains, and let an officer stand by him 
and see that he gives us the right water." 
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'* I will take that office on myself," said the captain ; 
" pass a light into the weather main-chains ! " 

** Stand by you» braces ! " exclaimed the pilot with 
startling quickness, " Heave away that lead ! " 

These preparations taught the crew to expect the 
crisis^ and every officer and man stood in fearful silence, 
at his assigned station, awaiting the issue of the trial. 
Even the quarter-master gave out his orders to the 
men at the wheel in deeper and hoarser tones than 
usual, as if anxious not to disturb the quiet and order 
of the vessel. 

While this deep expectation pervaded the frigate, 
the piercing cry of the leadsman, as he called, '* By the 
mark, seven ! " rose above the tempest, crossed over 
the decks, and appeared to pass away to leeward, borne 
on the blast like the warnings of some water-spirit. 

** 'Tis well,** returned the pilot calmly ; " try it 
again." 

The short pause was succeeded by another cry, 
" And a half five ! " 

" She shoals ! she shoals! " exclaimed Griffith ; "keep 
her a good full ! " 

*' Ay, you must hold the vessel in command now,*' 
said the pilot, with those cool tones that are most 
appalling in critical moments, because they seem to 
denote most preparation and care. 

The third call of '' By the deep four ! '* was fol- 
lowed by a prompt direction from the stranger to 
tack. 

Griffith seemed to emulate the coolness of the 
pilot, in issuing the necessary orders to execute this 
manoeuvre. 

The vessel rose slowly from the inclined position 
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into which she had been forced by the tempest, and 
the sails were shaking violently, as if to release them- 
selves from their confinement, while the ship stemmed 
the billows, when the well-known voice of the sailiiig- 
master was heard shouting from the forecastle — 
** Breakers, breakers, dead ahead ! " 

This appalling sound seemed yet to be lingering 
about the ship, when a second voice cried — " Breakers 
on our lee-bow ! '* 

" We are in a bight of the shoals, Mr. Gray/* said 
the commander ; *' she loses her way ; perhaps an 
anchor might hold her." 

** Clear away that best bower! ' shouted Griffith 
through his truippet. 

" Hold on! " cried the pilot, in a voice that reached 
the very hearts of all who heard him ; ** hold on every- 
thing ! " 

The young man turned fiercely to the daring 
stranger who thus defied the discipline of his vessel, 
and at once demanded — '*Who is it that dares to 
countermand my orders ? Is it not enough that 
you run the ship into danger, but you must interfere 
to keep her there ? If another word " 

*' Peace, Mr. Griffith!" interrupted the captain, 
bending from the rigging, his gray locks blowing about 
in the wind, and adding a look of wildness to the 
haggard care that he exhibited by the light of his 
lantern; ''yield the trumpet to Mr. Gray; he alone 
can save us." 

Griffith threw his speaking trumpet on the deck, 
and, as he walked proudly away, muttered, in bitter- 
ness of feeling, "Then all is lost indeed". 

There was, however, no time for reply ; the ship 
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BIB MOUTH. 
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had been rapidly running into the wind, and, as the 
efforts of the crew were paralysed by the contradictory 
orders they had heard, she gradually lost her way, 
and in a few seconds all her sails were taken aback. 

Before the crew understood their situation, the 
pilot had applied the trumpet to his mouth, and, 
in a voice that rose above the tempest, he thundered 
forth his orders. Each command was given distinctlj% 
and with a precision that showed him to be a master 
of his profession. The helm was kept fast, the head- 
yards swung up heavily against the wind, and the 
vessel was soon whirling around on her keel with a 
backward movement. 

Griffith was too much of a seaman not to perceive 
that the pilot had seized, with a perception almost 
intuitive, the only method that promised to extricate 
the vessel from her situation. He was young, im- 
petuous, and proud ; but he was also generous. For- 
getting his resentment, he rushed forward among the 
men, and, by his presence and example, added certainty 
to the experiment. The ship fell off slowly before the 
gale, and bowed her yards nearly to the water, as she 
felt the blast pouring its fury on her broadside, while 
the surly waves beat violently against her stern, as if 
in reproach at departing from her usual manner of 
moving. 

The voice of the pilot, however, wa§ still heard, 
steady and calm, and yet so clear and high as to reach 
every ear ; and the obedient seamen whirled the yards 
at his bidding in despite of the tempest, as if they 
handled the toys of their childhood. 

When the ship had fallen off dead before the wind, 
her head-sails were shaken, her after-yards trimmed, 
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and her helm shifted before she had time to run upon 
the danger that had threatened, as well to leeward as 
to windward. The beautiful fabric, obedient to her 
government, threw her bows up gracefully toward the 
wind again, and, as her sails were trimmed, moved out 
from among the dangerous shoals in which she had 
been surrounded, as steadily and swiftly as she had 
approached them. 



StUlness of death. Cooper makes 
the incidents described in Tfie 
Pilot pass during the American 
War of Independence. Congress 
has sent a frigate and a small 
schooner, the Ariel, to Britain, 
to do what injury they can along 
the coast, and, if possible, to 
seize some of the leading men of 
the country. The vessels, on an 
evening which promises to be 
followed by a wild night, venture 
into a very dangerous bay on the 
north-east coast of England, in 
order to take of! a mysterious 
pilot. 

Captain Munson. The commander 
of the frigate. 

The chains. Strong links or plates 
of iron bolted at the lower end 
to the ship's sides. The man 
who is casting the lead stands 
on the channels between two 
shrouds. 

Try our water. See how deep the 
water under us is. 

Tack. To put the ship about so 
that from having the wind on 
one side she has it brought round 
on the other by way of her head. 

See how she works. The pilot had 
only just come on board. The 
task of getting the ship beyond 
the shoals was bound to be diffi- 
cult and dangerous, and it would 
be impossible unless the pilot 
knew exactly how the ship was j 
Ukely to behave. 



Griffith. Mr. Griffith, the second 

officer. 
The quarter-deck. The part of the 

deck abaft the last mast. It is 

the part specially assigned to 

officers. 
From his trance. The mysterious 

pilot was moody and absent- 
minded. 
The desired evolution. The tacking. 
The confident assurance. While 

Mr. Griffith was bringing the 

pilot on board he had spoken to 

him about the qualities of the 

frigate. 
Put a-lee. Put towards the side 

away from the wind. This would 

bring the head of the ship towards 

the wind. 
Yards. The long spars at right 
. angles to the mast used for 

spreading the sails. (What made 

them swing round?) 
Vanes. Weather cocks. 
Quarter-master. An officer who 

attends to the stowage, helm, 

signals, etc. 
Weather main-chains. The "chains" 

opposite the mainmast on the 

weather side. 
Braces. Ropes by which the yards 

arc turned about. 
By the mark, seven. The water is 

seven fathoms deep. 
And a half five. Five and a half 

fathoms deep. 
Keep her a good full. Keep her 

sails fuU so that she may go 
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faster, obey the helm better, and 
avoid driftiDg on the rocks. 

Breakers. What does the pres- 
ence of breakers show ? 

Bight. A small bay. The fact 
that there were breakers, ahead 
and on the lee, showed that the 
frigate had got into an angle of 
the shoals. 

Loses her way. Lessens her speed. 

Might hold her from drifting on 
the rocks. 

Bower. An anchor carried at the 



of blowing against the sails so as 
to make the ship move forward, 
was now blowing against the 
front of them. The pilot kept 
the head of the ship in that 
position, and she was therefore 
driven backward out of the 
immediate danger. 
With a perception almost intuitive. 
He had done the right thing, and 
done it so quickly that it seemed 
to be the result of instinct more 
than of thought. 



bow. ! His resentment against the pilot 

Paralysed. Made powerless. I for countermanding his order 

Taken aback. The wind, instead I about the anchor. 

COMPOSITION. — Write, in simpler language, the meaning of 
the paragraph, *' So far the performance . . . occasion ". 

LESSON 9. 
AMONG THE SHOALS. 

PART II. 

A MOMENT of breathless astonishment succeeded the 
accompHshment of this nice manoeuvre, but there was 
no time for the usual expressions of surprise. The 
stranger still held the trumpet, and continued to lift 
his voice amid the bowlings of the blast, whenever 
prudence or skill directed any change in the manage- 
ment of the ship. For an hour longer there was a 
fearful struggle for their preservation, the channel 
becoming at every foot more complicated, and the 
shoals thickening around the mariners on every side. 

The lead was cast rapidly, and the quick eye of the 
pilot seemed to pierce the darkness with a keenness of 
vision that exceeded human power. It was apparent 
to all in the vessel that they were under the guidance 
of one who understood navigation thoroughly, and their 
exertions kept pace with their reviving confidence. 
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Again and again the vessel appeared to be rushing 
bUndly on shoals, where the sea was covered with 
foam, and where destruction would have been as sudden 
as it was certain, when the clear voice of the stranger 
was heard warning them of the danger, and inciting 
them to their duty. 

The vessel was implicitly yielded to his government, 
and during those anxious moments when she was dash- 
ing the waters aside, throwing the spray over her enor- 
mous yards, every ear wpuld listen eagerly for those 
sounds that had obtained a command over the crew, 
which can only be acquired, under such circumstances, 
by great steadiness and consummate skill. 

The ship was recovering from the inaction of chang- 
ing her course in one of those critical tacks that she 
had made so often, when the pilot, for the first time, 
addressed the commander of the frigate, who still con- 
tinued to superintend the all-important duty of the 
leadsman. 

" Now is the pinch," he said ; ** and if the ship be- 
haves well, we are safe — but, if otherwise, all we have 
yet done will be useless." 

The veteran seaman whom he addressed left the 
chains at this portentous notice, and, calling to his 
first lieutenant, required of the stranger an explanation 
of his warning. 

** See you yon light on the southern headland ? " re- 
turned the pilot ; " you may know it from the star near 
it by its sinking, at times, in the ocean. Now observe 
the hummock, a little north of it, looking like a shadow 
in the horizon — 'tis a hill far inland. If we keep that 
light open from the hill we shall do well — but if not, 
we surely go to pieces." 
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" Let us tack again ! ** exclaimed the lieutenant. 

The pilot shook his head as he replied : '* There is 
no more tacking to be done to-night. We have barely 
room to pass out of the shoals on this course, and if we 
can weather the ' Devil's Grip,' we clear their outer- 
most point — but if not, as I said before, there is but 
one alternative." 

"If we had beaten out the way we entered," ex- 
claimed Griffith, ** we should have done well." 

** Say, also, if the tide would have let us do so," re- 
turned the pilot calmly. *' Gentlemen, we must be 
prompt ; we have but a mile to go, and the ship appears 
to fly. That topsail is not enough to keep her up to 
the wind ; we want both jib and mainsail." 

" 'Tis a perilous thing to loosen canvas in such a 
tempest ! " observed the thoughtful captain. 

** It must be done," returned the collected stranger; 
" we perish without. See the light already touches 
the edge of the hummock, the sea casts us leeward ! " 

** It shall be done," cried Griffith, seizing the trum- 
pet from the hand of the pilot. 

The orders of the lieutenant were executed almost 
as soon as issued, and, everything being ready, the 
enormous folds of the mainsail were trusted loose to 
the blast. There was an instant when the result was 
doubtful, the tremendous threshing of the heavy sails 
seeming to bid defiance to all restraint, shaking the 
ship to her centre ; but art and strength prevailed, and 
gradually the canvas was distended, and drawn down 
to its usual place by the power of a hundred men. The 
vessel vielded to this immense addition of force, and 
bowed before it like a reed bending to a breeze. But 
the success of the measure was announced by a joyful 
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cry from the stranger that seemed to burst from his 
inmost soul. 

"She feels it! She springs her luflf! Observe," 
he said, "the light opens from the hummock already; 
if she will only bear her canvas, v^e shall go clear ! " 

A report like that of a cannon interrupted his ex- 
clamation, and something resembling a white cloud 
was seen drifting before the wind from the head of the 
ship, till it was driven into the gloom far to leeward. 

" 'Tis the jib blown from the bolt ropes," said the 
commander of the frigate. *' This is no time to spread 
light duck — but the mainsail may stand it yet." 

** The sail would laugh at a tornado," returned the 
lieutenant; **but the mast springs like a piece of 
steel." 

** Silence all!" cried the pilot. **Now, gentlemen, 
we shall soon know our fate. Let her luff — luff you can. ' ' 

This warning closed all discourse ; and the hardy 
mariners, knowing that they had already done all in 
the power of man to ensure their safety, stood in breath- 
less anxiety awaiting the result. At a short distance 
ahead of them, the whole ocean was white with foam, 
and the waves, instead of rolling on in regular succes- 
sion, appeared to be tossing about in mad gambols. • 

A single streak of dark billows, not half a cable's 
length in width, could be discerned running into the 
chaos of water ; but it was soon lost to the eye amid 
the confusion of the disturbed element. Along this 
narrow path the vessel moved more heavily than 
before, being brought so near to the wind as to keep 
her sails touching. 

The pilot silently proceeded to the wheel, and with 
his own hands undertook the steerage of the ship. No 
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noise proceeded from the frigate to interrupt the 
horrid tumult of the ocean, and she entered the channel 
among the breakers with the silence of a desperate 
calmness. Twenty times as the foam rolled away to 
leeward the crew were on the eve of uttering their joy, 
as they supposed the vessel past the danger; but 
breaker after breaker would still rise before them, fol- 
lowing one another into the general mass, to check 
their exultation. 

Occasionally the fluttering of the sails would be 
heard ; and when the looks of the startled seamen were 
turned to the wheel, they beheld the stranger grasping 
its spokes, with his quick eye glancing from the water 
to the canvas. At length the ship reached a point 
where she appeared to be rushing directly into the 
jaws of destruction, when suddenly her course was 
changed, and her head receded rapidly from the vnnd. 
At the same instant the voice of the pilot was heard 
shouting, " Square away the yards — in mainsail ! ** 

A general burst from the crew echoed, ** Square 
away the yards ! " and quick as thought the frigate was 
seen gliding along the channel before the wind. The 
eye had hardly time to dwell on the foam, which 
seemed like clouds driving in the heavens, and directly 
the gallant vessel issued from her perils, and rose and 
fell on the heavy waves of the open sea. 

From " The Pilot,''' by J. Fenimore Cooper. 

Nice. Requiring great care and | hardly tell one from the other. 
skill. Correct writers do not j (Why did the light sink at times 



use the word nice in the sense of 
pleasant or agreeable. 
Tou may know it from the star. 
The light seemed to be near the 
star, and was no brighter, so that 
a Btranger to xine coast could 



into the ocean ?) 
Hummock. A small hill rounded 

at the top. 
Open £rom the hiU. Not in the 

same line as the hill. 
The Devil's Grip was the name given 
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to the narrowest and most i round a sail to which the canvas 



dangerous part of the passage 

between the shoals. 
Bat one alteniatiYe. Wreck. 
Beaten ont. To heat is to make 



is sewed. 
Duck. A light kind of canvas 

used for the smaller sails. 
Tornado. A very fierce kind of 



progress against the direction ; storm which sometimes hlows in 

of the wind by sailing in a zig- 1 the tropics. 

zag. I Springes. Bends. 

Keep her np to tbe wind. Keep Luff. Bring her head nearer to the 

her head towards the wind. j wind. 

Jib. Usually the foremost sail of ' A cable's leng^th. 120 fathoms. 

a ship, extending from the outer \ Chaos. Confusion. 



end of the jib-boom towards the 

fore-topmast head. 
Leeward. Away from the wind. 
Springs her luff. Bends round more 

in the direction of the wind. 
Bolt rope. The rope which goes 



Square the yards. Place them 
straight across the ship. The 
danger was now over, and the 
frigate, instead of sailing with her 
head as near the wind as pos- 
sible, wanted the wind behind her. 



COMPOSITION. — Write, in simpler words, the meaning of the 
third paragraph from the end — "The pilot silently proceeded . . . 
exultation ", 

LESSON 10. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY- 

PART I. 

Of all the many interesting churches in our country 
there is no other that can compare in interest with 
Westminster Abbey. It offers beautiful examples of 
several styles of architecture ; for three centuries Parlia- 
ment met in its Chapter House ; Caxton set up the first 
English printing-press in its Almonry ; every sovereign 
from WilUam the Conqueror has been crowned and not 
a few have been buried within its sacred walls ; and it 
has long been looked on as the most fitting resting-place 
of our mighty dead, — of lawgivers, warriors, and writers, 
of men of thought and men of action, of all who have 
added to the greatness and glory of their dear native 
land. 

" When we tread the pavement of the Abbey, not 

only is every step we take on holy ground, but also on 

5 
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classic ground. Here stood Shakspeare and Ben Jonson 
and Marlowe when they flung their pens and their 
verses upon the coffin of Spenser. Here Samuel 
Johnson leant in tears at the funeral of Oliver Gold- 
smith ; here sat Charles I., all in white satin, at his 
coronation ; here little Prince Alfonso, son of Edward L, 
hung over the tomb of the Confessor the golden coronet 
of Llewellyn, Prince of Wales ; here stood Henry VL, 
half dazed, and marked for his grave the place where 
he was never destined to lie ; here sat Queen Victoria 
on the day of her Jubilee." 

In olden times the Thames was not, as now, 
confined within its banks ; at every tide its waters 
overflowed, and formed in Westminster an island 
named Thorney, or the Isle of Thorns. Upon this, 
from, at any rate, the days of Dunstan, stood a famous 
monastery, and what is now called the Abbey was for 
more than five hundred years the place in which the 
monks worshipped. 

Edward the Confessor, most pious of old English 
kings, had his palace hard by, and he built for the monks 
a splendid church, which was dedicated on the 28th 
of December, 1065. A few days later the pious builder 
died, and his body was laid to rest within a tomb long 
visited by pilgrims from all parts of the country, as the 
tomb of Becket was at Canterbury. 

But much of the Abbey as it now stands is the work 
of Henry III. He pulled down the eastern part of the 
church of the Confessor, whose body he moved to the 
beautiful shrine which we still see. What Henry had 
begun was carried on by his son Edward I., by Eichard 
II., by Henry V., and by various abbots. The chapel at 
the eastern end, a very poem in stone, dates from the 
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seventh Henry, and the west doors were not finished 
till 1740, so that the present Abbey is not the work of 
one man or of one age, but of several men and of several 
centuries. 

The Conqueror claimed to be the lawful heir of the 
Confessor, and to be crowned beside the grave of one 
who was dear alike to Normans and to English seemed 
to both to make the rite more holy. At that spot, 
therefore, was William crowned, and on the same 
spot has every sovereign since been crowned. There 
are in the Confessor's Chapel two coronation chairs, one 
made for Edward I. to enclose the Stone of Destiny 
which he had brought from Scotland, the other made 
when William and Mary became joint sovereigns. 

To be laid beside the saintly dust of the Confessor 
was a boon that kings might covet ; so, when Henry 
ni. had rebuilt the church, he chose his own resting- 
place near the shrine to which the first builder's body 
had been moved. There, in due time, were laid 
Edward I. with Eleanor, his queen; Edward III., 
Philippa, his queen, and their youngest son, Thomas 
of Woodstock ; Richard II. with Anne, his queen ; 
Henry V. with Catherine, his queen ; and there, too, 
had Henry VI. marked out his grave. 

In the Chapel of Henry VII. lie Henry himself and 
his queen, Elizabeth ; Edward VI. ; James I. and his 
queen, Anne ; Charles II. ; Anne Hyde, queen of James 
II. ; William III. and Mary; **good Queen Anne" ; 
George II. with Caroline, his queen ; and many 
princes and princesses. There, too, for a time, lay the 
heroes of the Civil War, Cromwell, Ireton, Bradshaw 
and Blake ; but when Charles II. came to the throne 
their bodies were thrown out in scorn. 
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Abbey. A monastery or nunnery 
presided over by an abbot or 
abbess; then it came to mean 
the church attached to it. 

Chapter House. A building attached 
to an abbey or cathedral, where 
the chapter meet; the chapter 
is the body of clergy belonging 
to it. 

Caxton introduced the art of print- 
ing into England in 1469 in the 
reign of Edward IV. 

Almonry. A place where alms is 
distributed. 

Classic fi^ound. Made illustrious 
by the great classical or standard 
authors in our language. 

Coronation. The ceremony of 
placing a crown on the head of 
a king or queen. 

Coronet. A small crown. 

Confessor. One who professes the 



Christian faith. Edward the Con- 
fessor was so called on account 
of his eminent piety; he was 
indeed more a monk than a king. 

Llewellyn, Prince of Wales. The 
last ruler of an independent 
Wales ; was slain in 1282 in a war 
against Edward I. In 1284 Ed- 
ward I. gave his infant son the 
title of Prince of Wales, which 
has ever since been held by the 
eldest son of the sovereign. 

Jubilee. Rejoicing when the 50th 
year of the reign has been reached 
by a sovereign. Besides Queen 
Victoria, Henry III. (1216-1272), 
Edward III. (1327-1377), and 
George III. (1760-1820) have 
celebrated their Jubilee. 

Monastery. A house for monks. 

Dedicated. Set apart and devoted 
to. 



COMPOSITION. — Say what you know of each of the men named 
in the second paragraph. 



LESSON 11. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

PART II. 

MereIiY to give the names of the mighty dead who 
sleep their last sleep in the Abbey would be almost to 
give a list of the men and women most famous in 
English history, and to write of each of them would be 
almost to write that history. But while we pass in 
silence by the graves in every other part of the sacred 
building we must say something about those in the 
Poets' Corner. 

The Abbey is, roughly speaking, cross-shaped. The 
two short arms are called transepts, and the south- 
east corner of the southern transept is the special 
burying place of poets, though the whole of this part of 
the building is given up to great writers. 
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Wandering round this holy spot one comes at every 
step to the monument of some man who has earned 
deathless fame by his pen, though the monument does 
not always mark the last resting-place of him whose 
name it bears. Shakspeare, for instance, was buried 
at Stratford, Milton in the city of London, Burns in 
Dumfries, Longfellow far across the Atlantic, and Ben 
Jonfion in the nave of the Abbey. 

Chaucer was the first great poet to be laid to rest 
in the Poets' Comer, and it is with him that the 
peculiar glory of the place began. Near his monument 
stands the bust of Longfellow, and near him lie the 
bodies of Dryden, Beaumont, Cowley, and Drayton. 

Drayton's epitaph is a fine one— 

Do, pious marble, let thy readers know 

What they and what their children owe 

To Drayton's name, whose sacred dust 

"We recommend unto thy trust. 

Protect his memory and preserve his story ; 

Bemain a lasting monument of his glory. 

And when the ruins shall disclaim 

To be thy treasurer of his name, 

His name, that cannot fade, shall be 

An everlasting monument to thee. 

Close to the monument of Drayton is that of a great 
poet buried, as already stated, in another part of the 
Abbey : "0 rare Ben Jonson ! " 

Here, nigh to Chaucer, Spenser lies ; to whom 
In genius next he was, as now m tomb. 

His epitaph says that he was ** the prince of poets 
in his time," and that *' his divine spirit needs no other 
witness than the works which he left behind him ". 

The monuments of Butler, Milton, and Gray come 
next. Then, passing the tombs of several writers now 
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mace or lesB {cHgoaen, we mdi that of GnuiTille 
Sharp, whose ncnEmg laboois piOYcd that — 

Sl^res raimm bicBSbe in ^-f****^ : sf tliar hnigs 



Ther unacii cicr c umtri , and tlMir dtarklfn liIL 

Following the wall we come to the giaTes, the 
basts, or the monnments of CampbeD, Sonthey, 
Coleridge, Shakspeare, Bums, Thomson, and Gray. 

Gay's neighbour is Goldsmith, whose beanidfal 
Latin epitaph, the work of Dr. Johnson, says that 
'' he left scarcely any kind of writing nntonched, and 
touched nothing which he did not adorn," and that his 
memory was cherished " by the Iotc of companions, 
the foithfolness of firiends, and the reTerence of 
readers ". Johnson himself was buried not far off. 

Addison, Dickens, Thackeray, Macanlay, and 
Handel lie close together, Addison's tomb with this 
epitaph — 

Xe*er to these chambers, where the mighty rest. 
Since their fomidation, came a nobler gnest ; 
Xor e'er was to the bowers of bHss conveved 
A fairer spirit or more welcome shade. 
Oh, gone for ever ! take this long adieu. 
And sleep in peace next thy loved Montague. 

One of the latest to be laid to rest in the Poets' 
Comer is Tennyson, buried (in his own words) — 

With an empire's lamentation . . . 

To the noise of the mourning of a mighty nation. 

Ttaaiept. When the ground plan ! Nave. The middle or body of a 
of a church is in the shape of a- church. (Supposed to be so 
cross, those parts of the building called because the roof was in 
which form, as it were, the arms shape much like the hull of a 
of th« cross are called the ] ship (Lat., navis = a ship), 
transepts. - Epitaph. An inscription or writing 

i on a tomb. 
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LESSON 12. 

CHARACTER OF THE HAPPY WARRIOR. 

Who is the happy warrior ? Who is he 

That every man in arms should wish to be ? 

— It is the generous Spirit, who, when brought 

^mong the tasks of real life, hath wrought 

Upon the plan that pleased his childish thought : 5 

Whose high endeavours are an inward light 

That makes the path before him always bright : 

Who, with a natural instinct to discern 

What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn ; 

Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 1 

But makes his moral being his prime care ; 

Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 

And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train I 

Turns his necessity to glorious gain ; 

In face of these doth exercise a power 15 

Which is our human nature's highest dower ; 

Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 

Of their bad influence, and their good receives : 

By objects, which might force the soul to abate 

Her feeling, rendered more compassionate ; 20 

Is placable — because occasions rise 

So often that demand such sacrifice ; 

More skilful in self-knowledge, even more pure. 

As tempted more ; more able to endure. 

As more exposed to suffering and distress ; 25 

Thence, also more alive to tenderness. 

— 'Tis he whose law is reason ; who depends 

Upon that law as on the best of friends ; 

Whence, in a state where men are tempted still 

To evil for a guard against worse ill, 30 

And what in quality or act is best 

Doth seldom on a right foundation rest, 
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more or less forgotten, we reach that of GranviUe 
Sharp, whose untiring labours proved that — 

Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 
They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 

Following the wall we come to the graves, the 
busts, or the moniunents of Campbell, Southey, 
Coleridge, Shakspeare, Burns, Thomson, and Gay. 

Gay*s neighbour is Goldsmith, whose beautiful 
Latin epitaph, the work of Dr. Johnson, says that 
•* he leit scarcely any kind of writing untouched, and 
touched nothing which he did not adorn," and that his 
memory was cherished ** by the love of companions, 
the faithfulness of friends, and the reverence of 
readers '\ Johnson himself was buried not far off. 

Addison, Dickens, Thackeray, Macaulay, and 
Handol lie close together, Addison's tomb with this 
opiuph — 

^s^^>Jr K> lhes>e chAmbex^ where the mighty rest, 
5Niiv>e Uw'ir foi\)»dAti«Mi, came a nobler sroest ; 
Nat e>r t^^i^ to the K^wear? erf bliss conveyed 
A fs^i>Nr $)\iTit <>r nvay^ ^^lc(>Jiie sh»3e. 
Oh, jjwx* foiT ex-wr : tsiUte thi$ k«;^ adieiu 
A«d ^iiW^^ in jvx*c>i? next thy love«d MoiDtftgoe. 

Oi>t^ oa the l*t<>^t to K^ l^ud to tc^ in the Poets' 
i\\n'i<>r is Te^^t^vs«>xi, bxmod m his own woids^ — 

Tc^ ;i>e i>4Nj>ae ^n: ;>>e ^^x>i;:rr«::K 'N: * ::i:a4:^.tT Tmacci. 

ltMH»t> W >*?^y, 1^ ^n;;:;xx vti^y, lQ)ki% T^ itiaiVf or boor of a 

,'i; ♦ oi^>&5\^^; i> v. ji>^ >>>A3r*t ^^ jk oyfirv*-^. ^icveioa K> be so 

,-^>5k Uv>sr )ru4.-4?s ^^: j>k" K.;.j,v.y^ .-^w^ S*v^fci5» ibf rccc mms in 

^h>oh 'j^iC'W'. *> i >ft'5hrsi-. i>>^ 4C*yft> >»NJ^^ "jyi^-j: >.i:? lit ixL <a a 

o^ <M C<^f»!S^ 4k?^ ^Mui^ 5^ >a;,r Ijbl., «i#rtf = Asiip- 
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LESSON 12. 

CHARACTER OF THE HAPPY WARRIOR. 

Who is the happy warrior ? Who is he 

That every man in arms should wish to be ? 

— It is the generous Spirit, who, when brought 

^mong the tasks of real life, hath wrought 

Upon the plan that pleased his childish thought : 5 

Whose high endeavours are an inward light 

That makes the path before him always bright : 

Who, with a natural instinct to discern 

What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn ; 

Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 1 

But makes his moral being his prime care ; 

Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 

And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train I 

Turns his necessity to glorious gain ; 

In face of these doth exercise a power 15 

Which is our human nature's highest dower ; 

Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 

Of their bad influence, and their good receives : 

By objects, which might force the soul to abate 

Her feeling, rendered more compassionate ; 20 

Is placable — because occasions rise 

So often that demand such sacrifice ; 

More skilful in self-knowledge, even more pure. 

As tempted more ; more able to endure. 

As more exposed to suffering and distress ; 25 

Thence, also more alive to tenderness. 

— 'Tis he whose law is reason ; who depends 

Upon that law as on the best of friends ; 

Whence, in a state where men are tempted still 

To evil for a guard against worse ill, 30 

And what in quality or act is best 

Doth seldom on a right foundation rest. 
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more or less forgotten, we reach that of Granville 
Sharp, whose untiring labours proved that — 

Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 
They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 

Following the wall we come to the graves, the 
busts, or the monuments of Campbell, Southey, 
Coleridge, Shakspeare, Burns, Thomson, and Gay. 

Gay*s neighbour is Goldsmith, whose beautiful 
Latin epitaph, the work of Dr. Johnson, says that 
*'he left scarcely any kind of writing untouched, and 
touched nothing which he did not adorn,'' and that his 
memory was cherished ** by the love of companions, 
the faithfulness of friends, and the reverence of 
readers ". Johnson himself was buried not far off. 

Addison, Dickens, Thackeray, Macaulay, and 
Handel lie close together, Addison's tomb with this 
epitaph — 

Ne'er to these chambers, where the mighty rest, 
Since their foundation, came a nobler guest ; 
Nor e'er was to the bowers of bliss conveyed 
A fairer spirit or more welcome shade. 
Oh, gone for ever ! take this long adieu, 
And sleep in peace next thy loved Montague. 

One of the latest to be laid to rest in the Poets' 
Corner is Tennyson, buried (in his own words) — 

With an empire's lamentation . . . 

To the noise of the mourning of a mighty nation. 



Transept. When the ground plan 
of a church is in the shape of a 
cross, those parts of the building 
which form, as it were, the arms 
of the cross are called the 
transepts. 



Nave. The middle or body of a 
church. (Supposed to be so 
called because the roof was in 
shape much like the hull of a 
ship (Lat., navis = a ship). 

Epitaph. An inscription or writing 
on a tomb. 
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LESSON 12. 

CHARACTER OF THE HAPPY WARRIOR. 

Who is the happy warrior ? Who is he 

That every man in arms should wish to be ? 

— ^It is the generous Spirit, who, when brought 

Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 

Upon the plan that pleased his childish thought : 5 

Whose high endeavours are an inward light 

That makes the path before him always bright : 

Who, with a natural instinct to discern 

What knowledge can perform, is dihgent to learn ; 

Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 1 

But makes his moral being his prime care ; 

Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 

And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train ! 

Turns his necessity to glorious gain ; 

In face of these doth exercise a power 15 

Which is our human nature's highest dower ; 

Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 

Of their bad influence, and their good receives : 

By objects, which might force the soul to abate 

Her feeling, rendered more compassionate ; 20 

Is placable — because occasions rise 

So often that demand such sacrifice ; 

More skilful in self-knowledge, even more pure. 

As tempted more ; more able to endure. 

As more exposed to suffering and distress ; 25 

Thence, also more alive to tenderness. 

— 'Tis he whose law is reason ; who depends 

Upon that law as on the best of friends ; 

Whence, in a state where men are tempted still 

To evil for a guard against worse ill, 30 

And what in quality or act is best 

Doth seldom on a right foundation rest, 
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He fixes good on good alone, and owes 
To virtue every triumph that he knows : 

35 — Who, if he rise to station of command, 
Rises by open means ; and there will stand 
On honourable terms, or else retire, 
And in himself possess his own desire ; 
Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 

40 Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim ; 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 
For wealth, or honours, or for worldly state : 
Whom they must follow : on whose head must fall, 
Like showers of manna, if they come at all : 

45 Whose powers shed round him in the common strife, 
Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 
A constant influence, a peculiar grace ; 
But who, if ho be called upon to face 
Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 

50 Great issues, good or bad for human kind. 
Is happy as a lover ; and attired 
With sudden brightness, like a man inspired ; 
And, through the heat of conflict, keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw ; 

55 Or if an unexpected call succeed. 

Come when it will, is equal to the need : 

— He who, though thus endued as with a sense 

And faculty for storm and turbulence. 

Is yet a soul whose master-bias leans 

60 To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes ; 
Sweet images ! which, wheresoe'er he be. 
Are at his heart ; and such fidelity 
It is his darhng passion to approve ; 
More brave for this, that he hath much to love : — 

65 Tis, finally, the man, who, lifted high. 
Conspicuous object in a Nation's eye. 
Or left unthought-of in obscurity, — 
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Who, with a toward or untoward lot, 

Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not — 

Plays, in the many games of life, that one 70 

Where what he most doth value must be won : 

Whom neither shape of danger can dismay. 

Nor thought of tender happiness betray ; 

Who, not content that former worth stand fast. 

Looks forward, persevering to the last, 75 

From well to better, daily self- surpassed : 

Who, whether praise of hhn must walk the earth 

For ever, and to noble deeds give birth, 

Or he must fall, to sleep without his fame, 

And leave a dead unprofitable name, 80 

Finds comfort in himself and in his cause — . 

And, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 

His breath in confidence of Heaven's applause : 

This is the happy Warrior ; this is he 

Who every man in arms should wish to be. 85 

William Wordsworth. 



The bappy warrior. In 1805 Words- 
worth lost his beloved brother 
John, and, with all England, he 
lost the beloved hero Nelson. 
John went down on 6th February 
with the ship that he commanded ; 
Nelson fell in the hour of vic- 
tory on 21st October. Though 
the **Cliaracter of the Happy 
Warrior" does not profess to be 
drawn from life, there is no doubt 
that Wordsworth had both his 
brother and Nelson in his mind, 
and combined in one picture the 
finest features of the two. 

Ctonerous. Nobis, high-minded. 

His childish thought. Who, as a 
man, has done the deeds which, 
as a boy, he dreamt of doing and 
longed to do. This was very true 
of Nelson. 

EndeaYOurs. Aims, aspirations. 



Prime. First, chief. Seeing what 
knowledge can do he tries to get 
it ; but, hard as he tries to be a 
learned man, he tries still harder 
to be a good man. 

Miserable train. The "miserable 
train," the wretched company, 
are pain, fear, and bloodshed. 

His necessity. The doom which 
compels him to go in company, 
with pain, fear, and bloodshed. 
These give the *' happy warrior " 
opportunities for the exercise of 
his virtues, which grow with 
exercise. 

Dower. Gift. The ** dower" is 
the power of controlling his evil 
surroundings, and getting all the 
good possible out of them, while 
avoiding all the harm that they 
can do. 

Transmutes. Converts into some- 
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classic ground. Here stood Shakspeare and Ben Jonson 
and Marlowe when they flung their pens and their 
verses upon the coffin of Spenser. Here Samuel 
Johnson leant in tears at the funeral of Oliver Gold- 
smith ; here sat Charles I., all in white satin, at his 
coronation ; here little Prince Alfonso, son of Edward L, 
hung over the tomb of the Confessor the golden coronet 
of Llewellyn, Prince of Wales ; here stood Henry VI., 
half dazed, and marked for his grave the place where 
he was never destined to lie ; here sat Queen Victoria 
on the day of her Jubilee.'* 

In olden times the Thames was not, as now, 
confined within its banks ; at every tide its waters 
overflowed, and formed in Westminster an island 
named Thorney, or the Isle of Thorns. Upon this, 
from, at any rate, the days of Dunstan, stood a famous 
monastery, and what is now called the Abbey was for 
more than five hundred years the place in which the 
naonks worshipped. 

Edward the Confessor, most pious of old English 
kings, had his palace hard by, and he built for the monks 
a splendid church, which was dedicated on the 28th 
of December, 1065. A few days later the pious builder 
died, and his body was laid to rest within a tomb long 
visited by pilgrims from all parts of the country, as the 
tomb of Becket was at Canterbury. 

But much of the Abbey as it now stands is the work 
of Henry III. He pulled down the eastern part of the 
church of the Confessor, whose body he moved to the 
beautiful shrine which we still see. What Henry had 
begun was carried on by his son Edward I., by Kichard 
IL, by Henry V., and by various abbots. The chapel at 
the eastern end, a very poem in stone, dates from the 
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Goldsmith was still often reduced to pitiable shifts- 
Towards the close of 1764 his rent was so long in arrearr 
that his landlady one morning called in the help of 
a sherifif's officer. The debtor, in great perplexity, 
despatched a messenger to Johnson ; and Johnson ^^ 
always friendly, though often surly, sent back the mes- 
senger with a guinea, and promised to follow speedily^ 
He came, and found that Goldsmith had changed th^ 
guinea, and was railing at the landlady over a bottle o£ 
Madeira. Johnson put the cork into the bottle, ani 
entreated his friend to consider calmly how money was 
to be procured. Goldsmith said that he had a novel- 
ready for the press. Johnson glanced at the manuscript^ 
saw that there were good things in it, took it to a book- 
seller, sold it for £60, and soon returned with the^ 
money. The rent was paid, and the sheriff's officer 
withdrew. The novel which was thus ushered into th^ 
world was the Vicar of Wakefield. 



Diocesan. Belonging to a diocese 
(the district under the charge of 
a bishop). 

Elphin. In the county, and sixteen 
miles north of the town, of Ros- 
common. 

Pallas stands not far from the river 
Inny, in the extreme south of the 
county of Longford. 

lissoy is in the north-west corner 
of Westmeath, and therefore not 
very far from Pallas. 

Qoarter-nzaster. An officer whose 
duty it is to provide '* quarters," 
food, etc., for a regiment. 

Half pay. A pension equal to half 
what the pensioned man was 
receiving as wages before his 
retirement. 

Banshees, in the popular tales of 
the Irish, are female fairies who 



make themselves known by wails 
and shrieks before any death in 
the families over which they ex- 
ercise a kind of guardianship. 

Rapparee chiefs. Kapparees were 
the bands of lawless men who 
gathered around the landowners 
whom Cromwell deprived of their 
possessions. At first they were 
known as Tories. 

Peterborough and Stanhope. The 
Earl of Peterborough and General 
Stanhope, two famous generals 
in the war of the Spanish Suc- 
cession (the war during which 
Blenheim was fought and Gib- 
raltar taken). 

The ancient languages. Greek and 
Latin, which in the days of 
Goldsmith were the chief sub- 
jects of study at all good schools. 
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Repartees. Smart answers. at the college, and to privileges 

Ck>iiplet. Two rhyming lines. respecting meals. 

^Macaulay was thinking of a stoiy Parts. Abilities, 

"told of Goldsmith's childhood. 71^9 woolsack. The seat of the 
"The boy was dancing a hornpipe, Lord Chancellor in the House of 
"^rhile another lad was playing Lords, 

■fche violin. The player laughed pittance*. A small portion. 

at hmi, and compared him to ^ i^achelor's degree. - B.A." 

^^sop, who is said to have been .„^^ ^ ^ m-jj. 

^ery ugly. Oliver stopped short ^PP"«* ^<>' ordination. Tried to 
in the dance, and answered :- become a clergyman. 

"Our herald hath proclaimed Opulent. Rich. 

this saying— Play. Gambling. 

See JEsop dancing and his Leyden. A city in Holland famous 
monkey playing ". for its University. 

Fellows. The chief members of Usher. Assistant. 

the college. When a man had Anonsrmous. Published without 
clistinguished himself as a student the author's name, 

lie was granted a fellowship. A sherilT's officer. A bailiS to 
This entitled him to a certain arrest him for the debt, 

sum of money yearly, to rooms Madeira. Wine. 



LESSON 14. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

PART n. 

But before the Vicar of Wakefield appeared in print 
came the great crisis in Goldsmith's literary life. In 
Christmas week, 1764, he published a poem, entitled 
the Traveller, It was the first work to which he had 
put his name ; and it at once raised him to the rank of 
an English classic. 

While the fourth edition of the Traveller was on 
the counters of the booksellers, the Vicar of Wakefield 
appeared, and rapidly obtained a popularity which has 
lasted down to our own time, and which is likely to 
last as long as our language. The fable is indeed one 
of the worst that ever was constructed. It wants, not 
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merely that probability which ought to be found in a 
tale of common English life, but that consistency 
which ought to be found even in the wildest fiction 
about witches, giants, and fairies. But the earlier 
chapters have all the sweetness of pastoral poetry, 
together with all the vivacity of comedy. The latter 
part of the tale is unworthy of the beginning. As 
we approach the catastrophe, the absurdities lie thicker 
and thicker, and the gleams of pleasantry become 
rarer and rarer. 

The success which had attended Goldsmith as a 
novelist emboldened him to try his fortune as a dra- 
matist. He wrote the Goodnatured Man, a piece which 
had a worse fate than it deserved. Garrick refused to 
produce it at Drury Lane. It was acted at Covent 
Garden in 1768, but was coldly received. The author, 
however, cleared by his benefit nights, and by the sale 
of the copyright, no less than £500, five times as much 
as he had made by the Traveller and the Vicar of 
Wakefield together. The plot of the Goodnatured Man 
is, like almost all Goldsmith's plots, very ill constructed. 
But some passages are exquisitely ludicrous; much 
more ludicrous, indeed, than suited the taste of the town 
at that time. 

In 1770 appeared the Deserted Village. In mere 
diction and versification this celebrated poem is fully 
equal, perhaps superior, to the Traveller ; and it is 
generally preferred to the Traveller by that large 
class of readers who think that the only use of a plan 
is to bring in fine things. More discerning judges, 
however, while they admire th« beauty of the details, 
are shocked by one unpardonable fault which pervades 
the whole. It is made up of incongtMOXLa parts. The 
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village in its happy days is a true English village. 
The village in its decay is an Irish village. The felicity 
and the misery which Goldsmith has brought close 
together belong to two different countries, and to two 
different stages in the progress of society. He had 
assuredly never seen in his native island such a rural 
paradise, such a seat of plenty, content, and tran- 
quillity, as his Auburn. He had assuredly never 
seen in England all the inhabitants of such a paradise 
turned out of their homes in one day and forced to 
emigrate in a body to America. The hamlet he had 
probably seen in Kent ; the ejectment he had probably 
seen in Munster: but, by joining the two, he has 
produced something which never was and never will be 
seen in any part of the world. 

In 1773 Goldsmith tried his chance at Covent 
Garden with a second play, She Stoops to Conquer. 
The manager was not without great difficulty induced 
to bring this piece out. The sentimental comedy still 
reigned, and Goldsmith's comedies were not senti- 
mental. The Goodnatured Man had been too 
funny to succeed; yet, the mirth of the Goodnatured 
Man was sober when compared with the rich drollery 
of She Stoops to Conquer, which is, in truth, an 
incomparable farce in five acts. On this occasion, 
however, genius triumphed. Pit, boxes, and galleries 
were in a constant roar of laughter. Two generations 
have since confirmed the verdict which was pronounced 
on that night. 

While Goldsmith was writing the Deserted Village 
and She Stoops to Conquer he was employed on 
works of a very different kind, works from which he 
derived little reputation but much profit. He compiled 
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for the use of schools a History of Borne by whic 
he made £300, a History of England by which lm_ e 
made £600, a History of Greece for which li__ e 

received £250, a Natural History for which tli e 

booksellers covenanted to pay him 800 guineas. The^&-6 
works he produced without any elaborate research, l^- y 
merely selecting, abridging, and translating into h^Ss 
own clear, pure, and flowing language what he foun__ d 
in books well known to the world, but too bulky or to^^o 
dry for boys and girls. 

Goldsmith might now be considered as a prosperoi^^s 
man. He had the means of living in comfort, and ev^ "^ 
in what to one who had so often slept in barns and o 
bulks must have been luxury. His fame was great, an 
was constantly rising. He lived in what was inte 
lectually far the best society of the kingdom. 

His associates seem to have regarded him wit 
kindness, which, in spite of their admiration of hi 
writings, was not unmixed with contempt. In trutli 
there was in his character much to love, but very littl 
to respect. His heart was soft even to weakness : h^ 
was so generous that he quite forgot to be just : he 
forgave injuries so readily that he might be said to 
invite them ; and was so liberal to beggars that he had 
nothing left for his tailor and his butcher. He was 
vain, sensual, frivolous, profuse, improvident. 

Goldsmith has sometimes been represented as a 
man of genius, cruelly treated by the world, and 
doomed to struggle with difficulties which at last broke 
his heart. But no representation can be more remote 
from the truth. He did, indeed, go through much 
sharp misery before he had done anything considerable 
in literature. But, after his name had appeared on 
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the title-page of the Traveller he had none but him- 
self to blame for his distresses. His average income, 
during the last seven years of his life, certainly ex- 
ceeded i!400 a year ; and £400 a year ranked, among 
the incomes of that day, at least as high as £800 a year 
'would rank at present. He spent twice as much as he 
had. He wore fine clothes, and gave dinners of several 
courses. He had also, it should be remembered, to the 
honour of his heart, though not of his head, a guinea, 
or five, or ten, according to the state of his purse, ready 
for any tale of distress, true or false. He had also 
been from boyhood a gambler, and at once the most 
sanguine and the most unskilful of gamblers. For a 
time he put off the day of inevitable ruin by temporary 
expedients. He obtained advances from booksellers 
hy promising to execute works which he never began. 
But at length this source of supply failed. He owed 
more than £2000, and he saw no hope of extrication 
from his embarrassments. 

His spirits and health gave way. He was attacked 
ty a nervous fever, which he thought himself com- 
petent to treat. It would have been happy for him if 
bis medical skill had been appreciated as justly by 
himself as by others. Notwithstanding the degree 
which he pretended to have received at Padua, he 
could procure no patients. 

"I do not practise," he once said; *'I make it a 
rule to prescribe only for my friends." 

"Pray, dear doctor," said a friend, ''alter your 
rule, and prescribe only for your enemies." 

Goldsmith now, in spite of this excellent advice, 
prescribed for himself. The remedy aggravated the 
malady. The sick man was induced to call in real 
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physicians, and they at one time imagined that th( 
had cared the disease. Still his weakness and restles^ 
ness continued. He could get no sleep. He coi 
take no food. **You are worse," said one of h 
medical attendants, "than you should be from tl 
degree of fever which you have. Is your mind 
ease?" " No, it is not," were the last recorded won 
of Ohver Goldsmith. He died on the 3rd of April, 177^ ^4 
in his forty-sixth year. He was laid in the chnrctr^^" 
yard of the Temple, but the spot was not marked 
any inscription, and is now forgotten. 

LoBD Macauiat. 




Legitiinate. Lawful. 

dasBic. A writer who stands in 

the first class. 
F&ttle. Story, plot. 
Catastrophe. The end of the story. 
Benefit nights. Nights when the 

author received the money paid 

for admission. 
Copyright. The solo right to 

publish. 
Incongruous parts. Parts thai do 

not fit, suit, or match each other. 



Sanguine. Hopeful. 

Ineyitabla That cannot be pn:^ 
ofi altogether. 

Temporary. Lasting only for 
time. 



a 



Not marked by any inscrlptii 

There is, however, in Wes 
minster Abbey a monument wi 
a fine Latin inscription by John^ 
son ; and there is a tablet 
Goldsmith's memory in thi 



Bulk. The stall of a shop. Temple Church. 

COMPOSITION.— Write a brief account of the life of Goldsmiths 

LESSON 15. 

THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 

Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain, 
Where health and plenty cheered the labouring swain, 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 
And parting summer's lingering blooms delayed : 
5 Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please, — 
How often have I loitered o'er thy green, 
Where bumble happiness endeared eacb scene ! 
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How often have I paused on every charm, 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 10 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topped the neighbouring hill, 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made ! 

How often have I blessed the coming day, 15 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, from labour free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree, 

While many a pastime circled in the shade. 

The young contending as the old surveyed ; 20 

And many a gambol frolicked o'er the ground, 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round ; 

And still, as each repeated pleasure tired. 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired ; 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown 25 

By holding out to tire each other down ; 

The swain mistrustless of his smutted face, 

While secret laughter tittered round the place ; 

The bashful virgin's sidelong looks of love. 

The matron's glance, that would those looks reprove : 30 

These were thy charms, sweet village ! sports like these. 

With sweet succession, taught even toil to please ; 

These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed : 

These were thy charms — but all these charms are fled. 

Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 35 

Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn ; 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant's hand is seen. 
And desolation saddens all thy green : 
One only master grasps the whole domain. 
And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain. 40 

No more thy glassy brook reflects the day. 
But, choked with sedges, works its Y?^^d^ ^?)j^ \ 
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Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 

The hollo w-soundmg bittern guards its nest ; 

45 Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 
And tires their echoes with unvaried cries ; 
Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 
And the long grass o'ertops the mouldering wall; 
And, trembUng, shrinking from the spoiler's hand, 

50 Far, far away, thy children leave the land. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay ; 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade — 
A breath can make them, StS a breath has made ; 
55 But a bold peasantry, their country's pride. 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 

A time there was, ere England's griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man ; 
For him light labour spread her wholesome store, 
60 Just gave what life required, but gave no more ; 
His best companions innocence and health. 
And his best riches ignorance of wealth. 

But times are altered : trade's unfeeling train 
Usurp the land and dispossess the swain ; 

65 Along the lawn, where scattered hamlets rose. 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose ; 
And every want to luxury allied, 
And every pang that folly pays to pride. 
Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 

70 Those calm desires that asked but little room, 

Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful sceni 
Lived in each look, and brightened all the green ; 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 
And rural mirth and manners are no more. 
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Sweet Auburn I parent of the blissful hour, 75 

Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant's power. 
Here, as I take my solitary rounds, 
Amidst thy tangling walks and ruined grounds, 
And, many a year elapsed, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew, 80 
Remembrance wakes, with all her busy train. 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 



Sweet was the sound, when oft at evening's close. 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 
There, as I passed with careless steps and slow, 85 

The mingling notes came softened from below ; 
The swain responsive as the milk-maid sung, 
The sober herd that lowed to meet their young, 
The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool, 
The playful children just let loose from school ; 90 

The watch-dog's voice that bayed the whispering wind, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind ; 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade. 
And filled each pause the nightingale had made. 
But now the sounds of population fail, 95 

No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale, 
No busy steps the grass-grown footway tread, 
Por all the blooming flush of life is fled. 
All but yon widowed, solitary thing, 
That feebly bends beside the plashy spring ; 100 

She, wretched matron — ^forced in age, for bread, 
To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread. 
To pick her wintry fagot from the thorn, 
To seek her nightly shed and weep till morn, — 
She only left of all the harmless train, 105 

The sad historian of the pensive plain ! 
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Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild ; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 

110 The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 
A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 
Eemote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e'er had changed, nor wished to change his place; 

115 Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power, 
By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour : 
Far other aims his heart had learned to prize. 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 
His house was known to all the vagrant train ; 

120 He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain. 
The long-remembered beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 
The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed ; 

125 The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 
Sat by his fire and talked the night away, 
Wept o'er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shouldered his crutch and showed how fields were won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow, 

130 And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan. 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e'en his failings leaned to virtue's side ; 

135 But in his duty, prompt at every call, 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all ; 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 

140 Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 
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Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismayed. 
The reverend champion stood. At his control 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 145 
And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 

His looks adorned the venerable place ; 

Truths from his lips prevailed with double sway. 

And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 150 

The service past, around the pious man. 

With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 

E*en children followed, with endearing wile, 

And plucked his gown, to share the good man's smile ; 

Eis ready smile a parent's warmth expressed, 155 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distressed • 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given. 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm 160 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way 
With blossomed furze unprofitably gay — 
There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 165 

The village master taught his little school ; 
A man severe he was, and stern to view, 
I knew him well, and every truant knew ; 
Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning face ; 170 

Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 
Full well the busy whisper, circling round. 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned ; 
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175 Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught, 
The love he hore to learning was in fault. 
The village all declared how much he knew ; 
'Twas certain he could write, and cipher too ; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 

180 And e'en the story ran that he could gauge ; 
In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill. 
For e'en though vanquished, he could argue still ; 
While words of learned length and thund'ring sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around ; 

185 And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 
But past is all his fame : the very spot 
Where many a time he triumphed is forgot. 

Oliver Goldsmith. 



Swain. A youth, a rustic ; origin- 
ally a servant. 

Farting. Departing. 

Thy green. Sweet Auburn's. 

The coming day when, etc. The 
coming holiday. 

Remitting. Ceasing for a time. 

Train. Any number of persons 
following one another. 

HistrustlesB. Ignorant of. Some 
one had blacked his face, but he 
did not know it. 

Matron. Mother, a married woman. 

Taught even toil to please. Even 
a life of labour was enjoyable 
when the labour was broken now 
and then by such a holiday as the 
poet describes. 

Lawn. Here the plain or district. 

The tsrrant. Some landlord who 
turned all the villagers out of 
their houses. 

Desolation. Loneliness. 

Half a tillage. When the land was 
divided among many villagers 
each plot was well tilled ; now 
that it is all in the bands of one 
man it is not more than half 
tUled. 



Bittern. A bird of the heron kind^ 
to be found only in very lonely 
places. It makes a most dismal 
sound. 

Unvaried cries. The cry of the 
lapwing is " pee-wit **. 

Accumulates. Is heaped up. 

A breath can make them. When 
the courtiers of Henry VIII. 
blamed him for the honours 
, which he conferred on the 
painter Holbein, he answered: 
" I can make eight ploughmen 
into eight lords, but I cannot 
make eight lords into one Hol- 
bein". 

Trade's unfeeling train. Goldsmith 
meant that people who had made 
money by trade bought landed 
estates, and then turned out the 
peasants who had lived on these 
estates. 

Cumbrous pomp. Clumsy show. 

Every want, etc. Fashion, idleness, 
or the love of ease makes men 
desire many things which are not 
really needed to keep them 
healthy. 

Every pang, etc. Foolish people 
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who try to follow the fashions or 
to copy those above them, often 
suffer ** pangs " of disappoint- 
ment and anger. 

: a kinder sliore. In Goldsmith 's 
day many of the Irish peasants 
emigrated to America, and the 
emigration has continued down 
to the present time. 
TPhe mingling notes. The notes 
mingled are named in the fol- 
lowing lines. 

Ive. Answering (by singing 
also). 

lyed. Barked at. 
le loud laugh, which proved that 
the mind was vacant (empty) of 
care and trouble. 
lese. The different sounds. 
luctuate in. Float upon. 

Splashing. 
?o strip the brook, etc. To gather 
water-cresses for a living. 
^Blantling. Covering the brook like 

a mantle, 
^^ensive plain. Causing the one 
who sees it to be pensive or sad. 
^k>p8e. Coppice, a plantation of 

small trees. 
^)lBcl08e. Show where it used to 

be. 
'Massing rich. Very, surprisingly, 
surpassingly rich— in the eyes of 
the peasants around. 
Tnskilftil he, etc. He had no skill 
in paying court to great men, or 
in pretending to change his 
opinions to suit the fashions of 
the passing hour. 
To rise in the world himself. 
Vagrant train. Wanderers. 
Chid. Blamed. 

Claimed kindred. Said that he 
was related to the village 
preacher. 
Broken. Broken down, worn out. 
Quite forgot, etc. The sight of 



their misery made him forget 
that it might perhaps be due to 
their own faults. 

Careless, etc. Not caring to look 
closely into their merits or their 
faults. 

His pity, etc. His pity was even 
more prompt than his charity- 
he felt pity before he had time to 
give. 

And e'en his failings, etc. His 
faults sprang from his virtues; 
for instance, the weakness which 
led him to help those who were 
poor through their own laziness, 
was only kindness carried too far. 

To tempt, etc. To coax its young 
to fly. 

Allnred. Tempted, persuaded. 

The bed of the dying. 

Dismayed. Frightened the dying 
man. 

Champion. One who fights for 
another. 

Fled. Fled from. 

Unaffected. Natural, not put on. 

Sway. Power. 

Wile. Trick. 

Straggling. No longer kept in its 
place by trimming. 

Unprofitably g^y. Bright, but use- 
less. 

Noisy mansion. Why noisy ? 

Boding tremblers. The truants, 
who expected punishment, and 
were trembling at the thought of 
it. 

Disasters. Mishaps, bad luck. 

Counterfeited. Pretended. 

Aught. Anything. 

Terms. Goldsmith probably meant 
that he could tell when Easter 
and other movable holy days 
would fall. 

Presage. Foretell. 

Gauge. Tell how much a cask will 
hold. 



COMPOSITION.— Describe in prose (1) The village preacher; 
(2) The village schoolmaster. 
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LESSON 16. 
THE BATTLE OF INKERMANN. 

Sir William H. Bussell» the father of war correspondents, was 
born in Ireland in 1821. After leaving Trinity College, Dublin, he 
joined the staff of the TinieSy and, on the outbreak of the Crimean War, 
he was sent with the army. Writing fearlessly of what he saw by 
keeping his own eyes open, he opened the eyes of people at home to the 
gross blundering and stupidity which were causing the death of hundreds 
of our brave soldiers, and causing needless suffering to thousands more 
who were not killed outright. He thus rendered greater service than if he 
had won a battle. He afterwards followed the Indian Mutiny, the Civil 
War in the United States, the war between Prussia and Austria, and 
the war between Prussia and France. He was knighted in 1895. 

Then commenced the most desperate struggle ever 
witnessed since war cursed the earth. Military his- 
torians had doubted whether any enemy had ever stood 
a charge with the bayonet ; but here the bayonet was 
often the only weapon employed in conflicts of the 
most obstinate and deadly character. 

The battle of Inkermann admits of no description. 
It was a series of dreadful deeds of daring, of hand-to- 
hand fights, of despairing rallies, of desperate assaults 
in glens and valleys, in brushwood glades and remote 
dells, and from which the conquerors, Russian or 
British, issued only to engage fresh foes; till our old 
supremacy, so rudely assailed, was triumphantly asserted, 
and the battalions of the Czar gave way before our 
steady courage and the chivalrous fire of France. No 
one, however placed, could have witnessed even a small 
portion of the doings of this eventful day, for the 
vapours, fog, and drizzling mist obscured the ground 
where the struggle took place to such an extent as to 
render it impossible to see what was going on at the 
distance of a few yards. Besides this, the irregular 
nature of the ground, the rapid fall of the hill towards 
Inkermann, where the deadliest fight took place, would 
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Ixave prevented any one, under the most favourable 
rcumstances, from seeing more than a very insignifi- 
:ant and detailed piece of the terrible work below. 

It was six o'clock when all the Head-Quarter camp 
ras roused by roll after roll of musketry on the right, 
and by the sharp report of field guns. Lord Eaglan 
'was informed that the enemy were advancing in force ; 
and soon after seven he rode towards the scene of 
action, followed by his staff, and accompanied by Sir John 
Burgoyne, Brigadier-General Strangways, RA., and 
several aides-de-camp. As they approached, the volume 
of sound, the steady unceasing thunder of gun and rifle 
and musket told that the engagement was at its height. 
The shells of the Eussians, thrown with great precision, 
burst so thickly among the troops that the noise re- 
sembled continuous discharges of cannon, and the mas- 
sive fragments inflicted death on every side. One of the 
first things the Eussians did, when a break in the fog 
enabled them to see the camp of the Second Division, 
was to open fire on the tents with round shot and large 
shell ; and tent after tent was blown down, torn to pieces, 
or sent into the air, while the men engaged in camp 
duties, and the mihappy horses tethered up in the lines, 
were killed or mutilated. 

Our generals could not see where to go. They 
could not tell where the enemy were — from what side 
they were coming, nor where they were coming to. 
In darkness, gloom, and rain they had to lead our lines 
through thick scrubby bushes and thorny brakes, 
which broke our ranks and irritated the men, while 
every pace was marked by a corpse or man wounded 
by an enemy whose position was only indicated by the 
rattle of musketry and the rush of ball and shell. 
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Sir George Cathcart, advancing in haste from our 
centre, perceived, just as he did so, that the Bussians 
had actually gained possession of a portion of the hill 
in rear of the right flank of his men, but still his stout 
heart never failed him for a moment. He rode at their 
head encouraging them, and when a cry rose that the 
ammunition was failing, he said coolly, " Have you 
not got your bayonets ? " As he led on his men it was 
observed that another body of the enemy had gained 
the top of the hill behind them on the right. A deadly 
volley was poured into our scattered companies. Sir 
George cheered them and led them back up the hill, 
but a flight of bullets passed where he rode, and he fell 
from his horse close to the Eussian column. The men 
had to fight their way through a host of enemies, and 
suffered fearfully. They were surrounded and bayoneted 
on all sides, and won their desperate way up the hill 
with diminished ranks and the loss of nearly 500 men. 

The conflict on the right was equally uncertain and 
equally bloody. In the Light Division, the 88th in 
the front were surrounded ; but four companies of the 
77th under Major Straton charged the Russians, broke 
them, and relieved their comrades. Farther to the 
right a contest, the like of which, perhaps, never took 
place before, occurred between the Guards and dense 
columns of Eussian infantry of five times their number. 
The Guards for a second time had charged them and 
driven them back, when they perceived that the Rus- 
sians had outflanked them. They were out of am- 
munition too. They were uncertain whether these 
were friends or foes in the rear. They had no support, 
no reserve, and they were fighting with the bayonet 
against an enemy who stoutly contested every inch of 
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ground, when the corps of another Bnssian column 

appeared on their right far in their rear. Then a fearful 

deluge of grape shot was poured into them, and volleys 

of rifle and musketry. They had .lost fourteen officers ; 

they had left one-half of their number on the ground, 

and at last they retired along the lower road of the 

valley. They were, however, soon reinforced by a wing 

of the 20th under Major Crofton, and speedily avenged 

their fallen comrades by a desperate charge, in which 

they drove the Eussians before them like sheep. 

The fight about the battery was most sanguinary. 
The Eussians advanced mass after mass of infantry. 
As fast as one column was broken and repulsed, another 
took its place. For three long hours about 8500 
British infantry contended against at least four times 
their number. No wonder that at times they were 
compelled to retire. But they came to the charge 
again. 

At last came help. About ten o'clock a body of 
French infantry appeared on our right, a joyful sight to 
our strugghng regiments. Three battalions rushed by, 
the light of battle on their faces. They were accom- 
panied by a battalion of the Arab sepoys of Algiers. 
Their trumpets sounded above the din of battle, and 
when we watched their eager advance right on the 
flank of the enemy, we knew the day was won. 

Assailed in front by our men, broken by the impetu- 
osity of our charge renewed again and again, attacked 
by the French infantry, sometimes led on by English 
officers, on the right, and by artillery all along the line, 
the Eussians began to retire, and at twelve o'clock they 
were driven pell-mell down the hill towards the valley. 
At twelve o'clock the battle of Inkermann seemed to 
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have been won; but the day, which had cleared up 
about eleven, so as to enable us to see the enemy, again 
became obscured. Eain and fog set in, and as we could 
not pursue the Eussians who were retiring under the 
shelter of their artillery, we formed in front of our lines, 
and the enemy, covering their retreat by bodies of 
horse on the slopes near the Careening Bay, and by a 
tremendous fire of artillery, fell back upon the works 
and retreated in immense confusion across the Inker- 
mann Bridge. 

If it is considered that the soldiers who met these 
furious columns of the Czar were the remnants of three 
British divisions, which scarcely numbered 8500 men ; 
that they were hungry and wet and half famished ; 
that they were men belonging to a force which was 
generally " out of bed " four nights out of seven ; which 
had been enfeebled by sickness, by severe toil, some- 
times for twenty-four hours at a time without relief of 
any kind ; that among them were men who had within 
a short time previously lain out for forty-eight hours in 
the trenches at a stretch ; it will be readily admitted 
that never was a more extraordinary contest maintained 
by our army since it acquired a reputation in the world's 
history. 

From " The Invasion of the Crimea,^' by Sib W. H. Bussbll, by 
permission of Messrs. Routlbdgb. 



Then. At daybreak on the 6th of 
November, 1864. Sebastopol 
stands on the south side of a 
small gulf. The works of the 
besiegers stretched around the 
south side from sea to sea. In- 
kermann was on the extreme 
right (east), and the position of 
ilie besiegers there was con- 

si'dered to be weakest. liong^ 



before sunrise a great Russian 
army left the town silently, 
hoping, by the help of rain, 
mist, and darkness, to surprise 
and destroy the enemy. 

CMvalrous. Brave, noble. It will 
be seen that the Russians were 
at last defeated by the aid of the 
French. 

\ la«Vgi\M\riia\V ll^o^ ^orih notice. 
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Lord Raglan. The English general. 

R.A. Royal Artillery. 

Aides-de-camp. Officers who con- 
vey the general's orders. The 
French literally means a helper 
in camp. 

Precision. Good aim. 

Oatflank. To stretch round the 
flank (side) so as to be able to 
attack from two directions at the 
same time. 

Sancniliiary* Causing the shedding 
of much blood. 



Arab sepoys of Algiers. Algiers 
belongs to the French, who have 
organised some of the natives 
into regiments as we have done 
in India. 

Impetuosity. Wild rush. 

The Careening Bay. A small creek 
to the east of Sebastopol (and 
therefore to the north-west of 
Inkermann), where ships were 
careened (that is, inclined on one 
side for repairs). 



COMPOSITION. 

second paragraph. 



-Write in simple English the meaning of the 



LESSON 17. 
THE ROAD TO THE TRENCHES. 

AN INCIDENT IN THE CEIMEAN WAE. 

1. *' Leave me, comrades — here I drop ; 

No, Sir, take them on ; 
All are wanted — none should stop ; 

Duty must be done. 
Those whose guard you take will find me, 

As they pass below." 
So the soldier spake, and staggering 

Fell amid the snow. 
And ever, on the dreary heights, 

Down came the snow. 



2. ** Men, it must be as he asks ; 

Duty must be done ; 
Far too few for half our tasks, 

We can spare not one. 
Wrap him in this — I need it less 

Fear not, they shall know *. 
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Mark the place — ^yon stunted larch — 

Forward." On they go, 
And silent, on their silent march, 

Down sank the snow. 

3. O'er his features, as he lies, 

Cahns the wrench of pain ; 
Close, faint eyes ; pass, cruel skies, 

Freezing mountain plain. 
With far soft sounds the stillness teems, 

Church-bells, voices low, 
Passing into English dreams. 

There amid the snow ; 
And darkening, thickening, o'er the heights, 

Down fell the snow. 

4. Looking, looking, for the mark, 

Back the others came. 
Struggling through the snowdrifts dark, 

Calling out his name. 
" Here — or there — the drifts are deep — 

Have we missed him ? — No — 
Look ! a little growing heap, 

Snow above the snow, 
Where heavy, in his heavy sleep, 

Down fell the snow." 

5. Strong hands raised him ; voices strong 

Spake within his ears ; 
Ah ! his dreams had softer tongue ! — 

Neither now he hears. 
One more gone for England's sake, 

Where so many go. 
Lying down without complaint. 

Dying in the snow. 
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Starving, striving, in the snow. 
Simply done his soldier's part, 
Through long months of woe. 
Long endured with soldier heart, 

Battle, famine, snow ; 
Noble, nameless, English heart, 

Snow cold, in snow. 



The trenches. The chief object of 
the Crimean War (1854-5) was 
the capture of Sebastopol. The 
allies (English, French, Italians, 
and Turks) having failed to take 
the place by storm, laid regular 
siege to it. As in all modem 
sieges sunken roads or trenches 
were dug, so that the besiegers 
might cross the open ground 
without being too much exposed 
to the fire of the besieged. 

Sir. The dying soldier is speaking 



Henry Lushington. 

to his officer, who was proposing 
to leave one of the other soldiers 
to mind him. 

Whose guard you take. The men 

were going to relieve the guai:d. 
The relieved soldiers would pass 
near him on their way back to 
camp. 

The snow. The winter which the 
allies spent in the Crimea was 
terribly bitter, and hundreds of 
Englishmen perished of cold. 



COMPOSITION.— Tell in your own words the story of "The 



Boad to the Trenches 



LESSON 18. 



THE MOTIONS OF BIRDS. 

The Bev. Gilbert White (1720-1793) is generally known as 
** White of Selborne," — the Hampshire village in which he was bom, 
in which he spent the best part of his life, and in which he died. His 

"Natural History and Antiquities of Selbome " is probably the 

most popular book of the kind ever written. 

A GOOD ornithologist should be able to distinguish 
birds by their air as well as by their colours and shape ; 
on the ground as well as on the wing; and in the 
bush as well as in the hand. For, though it must not 
be said that every species of bird has a manner peculiar 
to itself, yet there is somewhat in most genera at least 
that at first sight discriminates them, and enables a 
judicious observer to pronounce upon them with some 
certainty. 
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Thus kites and buzzards sail round in circles with 
wings expanded and motionless ; and it is from their 
gliding manner that the former are still called in the 
north of England gleads, from the Saxon verb glidan, to 
glide. The kestrel, or windhover, has a peculiar mode 
of hanging in the air in one place, his wings all the 
while being briskly agitated. Hen-harriers fly low 
over the heaths or fields of com, and beat the grouud 
regularly like a pointer or setting-dog. Owls move in 
a buoyant manner, as if lighter than the air; they 
seem to want ballast. 

There is a peculiarity belonging to ravens that 
must draw the attention even of the most incurious — 
they spend all their leisure time in striking and cuffing 
each other on the wing in a kind of playful skirmish ; 
and, when they move from one place to another, fre- 
quently turn on their backs with a loud croak, and 
seem to be falling to the ground. When this odd 
gesture betides them, they are scratching themselves 
with one foot, and thus lose the centre of gravity. 
Books sometimes dive and tumble in a frolicsome 
manner; crows and daws swagger in their walk ; wood- 
peckers fly with a wavy motion, opening and closing 
their wings at every stroke, and so are always rising or 
falling in curves. All of this genus use their tails, 
which incline downward, as a support while they run 
up trees. Parrots, like all other hooked-clawed birds, 
walk awkwardly, and make use of their bill as a third 
foot, climbing and descending with ridiculous caution. 

All the gallinsB parade and walk gracefully, and run 
nimbly, but fly with difficulty, with an impetuous 
whirring, and in a straight line. Magpies and jays 
flutter with powerless wings, and make no despatch; 
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h^irons seem encumbered witb too much sail for their 
liglit bodies, but these vast hollow wings are necessary 
io. carrying burdens, such as large fishes, and the like ; 
pigeons, and particularly the sort called smiters, have 
a* ^ay of clashing their wings, the one against the other, 
over their backs with a loud snap ; another variety, 
called tumblers, turn themselves over in the air. 

The king-fisher darts along like an arrow ; fern- 
owls, or goat-suckers, glance in the dusk over the tops 
of trees like a meteor; starlings, as it were, swim along, 
while missel-thrushes use a wild and desultory flight ; 
swallows sweep over the surface of the ground and 
water, and distinguish themselves by rapid turns and 
quick evolutions ; swifts dash round in circles ; and the 
bank-martin moves with frequent vacillations like a 
butterfly. 

Most small birds hop ; but wagtails and larks walk, 
moving their legs alternately. Skylarks rise and fall 
perpendicularly as they sing ; woodlarks hang poised 
in the air; and titlarks rise and fall in large curves, 
singing in their descent. The white-throat uses odd 
jerks and gesticulations over the tops of hedges and 
bushes. All the duck kind waddle; divers and awks 
walk as if fettered, and stand erect, on their tails. 
Geese and cranes, and most wild fowls, move in figured 
flights, often changing their position. Dabchicks, 
moorhens, and coots fly erect with their legs hanging 
down, and hardly make any despatch ; the reason is 
plain, their wings are placed too forward out of the 
true centre of gravity ; as the legs of awks and divers 
are situated too backwards. 

From " The Natural History and Antiquities of Selbome, " by 
the Bev. GiLBEBT White. 
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Qniitliologist. One who studies 
birds. 

Genara. Plural of the Latin 
genus; a number of species 
possessing something common 
separating them from all other 
genera. 

Betides. Happens to. 

OallliUB. Birds belonging to the 



pigeons, 



series 



same order, as hens, 

pheasants, grouse, etc. 
Desultory. Going on by a 

of springs. 
ErolQtlon. Wheeling. 
VaclllatioiL. Wavering ; moving 

first one way and then the other. 
GestlcoIatioiiB. Gestures ; motions 

of the body and limbs. 



COMPOSITION.— S^lain liow the structure of birds adapts 
them for flight. 



LESSON 19. 
A SIEGE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

PART I. 

Charles Beade (1814-1884), novelist and dramatist, came of a good 
family. After being well flogged by one private tutor and well taught 
by another, he went to Oxford, where he won honours and a fellowship. 
At the age of twenty-eight he was called to the bar ; but he does not 
seem to have been ambitious of success in his profession, though he 
must have succeeded if all the work that he gave other lawyers had 
been given to him. He held very strong views on various subjects, and 
was as ready to enforce them in the courts as in his books — ^many of 
which were written to expose abuses or to promote reform. " It is 
Never too Late to Mend," for instance, was directed against the prison 
system ; " Hard Cash/' against private lunatic asylums ; " Foul Play," 
against insuring rotten ships; "Put Yourself in His Place," against 
trades unions, and " A Woman Hater," against the wrongs of the sex. 
The presence of a too obvious purpose, no less than the intrusion of the 
author's strong personality, took something away from the merit of 
Reade's novels as art. His characteristic faults, however, hardly appear 
in "The Cloister and the Hearth," which is not only the best of his 
works but one of the best historical romances ever written. 



That afternoon they came in sight of a strongly 
fortified town ; and a whisper went through the little 
army that this was a disaffected place. 

But when they came in sight, the great gate stood 
open, and the towers that flanked it on each side were 
manned with a single sentinel apiece. So the advanc- 
ing force somewhat broke their array and marched 
carelessly. 

When they were within a furlong, the drawbridge 
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across the moat rose slowly and creaking till it stood 
vertical against the fort; and the very moment it 
settled into this warlike attitude, down rattled the 
portcullis at the gate, and the towers and curtaius 
bristled with lances and crossbows. 

A stern hum ran through the front rank and spread 
to the rear. 

** Halt ! " cried their leader. The word went 
down the line, and they halted. ** Herald to the 
gate ! " 

A herald spurred out of the ranks, and halting 

twenty yards from the gate, raised his bugle with his 

herald's flag hanging down round it, and blew a 

STunmons. A tall figure in brazen armour appeared 

over the gate. A few fiery words passed between him 

Hind the herald, which were not audible, but their 

import clear, for the herald blew a single keen and 

threatening note at the walls, and came galloping 

l>ack with war in his face. The leader moved out of 

"the line to meet him, and their heads had not been 

together two seconds ere he turned in his saddle and 

shouted, " Pioneers, to the van ! '' and in a moment 

ledges were levelled, and the force took the field and 

encamped just out of shot from the walls ; and away 

vsrent mounted officers flying south, east, and west, to 

the friendly towns, for catapults, palisades, mantelets, 

raw hides, tar-barrels, carpenters, provisions, and all 

the materials for a siege. 

The besiegers encamped a furlong from the walls, and 
made roads ; kept their pikemen in camp ready for an 
assault when practicable ; and sent forward their sap- 
pers, pioneers, catapultiers, and crossbowmen. These 
opened a siege by filling the moat, and mining, or 
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breaching the wall, etc. And as much of their work 
had to be done under close fire of arrows, quarrels, bolts, 
stones, and little rocks, the above artists ** had need of a 
hundred eyes," and acted in concert with a vigilance, 
and an amount of individual intelligence, daring, and 
skill that made a siege very interesting, and even 
amusing, — to lookers-on. 

The first thing they did was to advance their car- 
penters behind rolling mantelets, and to erect a stockade 
high and strong on the very edge of the moat. Some 
lives were lost at this, but not many ; for a strong force 
of crossbowmen, including Denys, rolled their mantelets 
up and shot over the workmen's heads at every besieged 
who showed his nose, and at every loop-hole, arrow-slit, 
or other aperture, which commanded the particular 
spot the carpenters happened to be upon. Covered by 
their condensed fire, these soon raised a high palisade 
between them and the ordinary missiles from the 
walls. 

But the besieged expected this, and ran out at night 
their hoards or wooden penthouses on the top of the cur- 
tains. The curtains were built with square holes near the 
top to receive the beams that supported these structures, 
the true defence of mediaeval forts, from which the be- 
sieged delivered their missiles with far more freedom 
and variety of range than they could shoot through the 
oblique but immovable loop-holes of the curtain, or 
even through the sloping crenelets of the higher towers. 
On this the besiegers brought up mangonels, and set them 
hurling huge stones at these wood-works and battering 
them to pieces. At the same time they built a triangu- 
lar wooden tower as high as the curtain, and kept it 
ready for use, and just out of shot. 
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This was a terrible sight to the besieged. These 
"Wooden towers had taken many a town. They began 
"fco mine miderneath that part of the moat the tower 
stood frowning at ; and made other preparations to give 
it a warm reception. The besiegers also mined, but at 
smother part, their object being to get under the square 
tarbican and throw it down. All this time Denys was be- 
laind his mantelet with another arbalestrier, protecting 
"the workmen and making some excellent shots. These 
ended by earning him the esteem of an unseen archer, 
"who every now and then sent a winged compliment 
quivering into his mantelet. One came and stuck with- 
in an inch of the narrow slit through which Denys was 
squinting at the moment. 

*' Ha ! ha ! *' cried he, '* you shoot well, my friend. 
Come forth and receive my congratulations ! Shall 
merit such as thine hide its head ? Comrade, it is one 
of those Englishmen, with his half ell shaft. I'll not 
die till I've had a shot at London wall.'' 

On the side of the besieged was a figure that soon 
attracted great notice by promenading under fire. It 
was a tall knight, clad in complete brass, and carrying 
a light but prodigiously long lance, with which he 
directed the movements of the besieged. And when 
any disaster befell the besiegers, this tall knight and 
his long lance were pretty sure to be concerned in it. 

My young reader will say, *' Why did not Denys 
shoot him?" 

Denys did shoot him ; every day of his life ; other 
arbalestriers shot him ; archers shot him. Everybody 
shot him. He was there to be shot, apparently. But 
the abomination was, he did not mind being shot. Nay, 
worse, he got at last so demoralised as not to seem to 
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know when he was shot. At last the besiegers got 
spiteful, and would not waste any more good steel on 
him. 



They. The forces under Anthony 
and Baldwyn of Burgundy. They 
had entered Flanders to quell 
a rebellion against the Duke of 
Burgundy. 

Portcullis. A grating hung over 
the gateway of a castle or fort to 
be let down to keep the enemy 
out. 

Cortain. The unbroken wall which 
seems to hang like a curtain 
between two towers of a castle 
or fortified place. 

Import. Meaning. 

Pioneer. A soldier who clears the 
way before an army. 

Catapults. Machines used (before 
the introduction of cannon) for 
throwing great stones. 

Mantelet. A kind of very large 
shield used to protect besiegers 
as they were advancing towards 
the enemy. 

Sappers. Men employed in digging 
under the foundations of walls, 
etc. 

Quarrel. A diamond-shaped bolt 
for the crossbow. It is the 
Welsh word for ** pane," from the 



fact that panes were formerly 
diamond-shaped. 

Stockade. A fence made by stick- 
ing stakes into the ground. 

Denys. A Burgundian archer, who 
had been pressed into the service 
of the besiegers. He is one of 
the chief characters in T?ie 
Cloister and the Hearth. 

Aperture. Opening. 

Condensed fire. Fire all directed 
at one point. 

Penthouse. A shed sloping from a 
building. 

Medisdval. Belonging to the middle 
ages. 

Crenelets. Openings at the top of 
towers ; embrasures, battlements. 

niangonels. Machin es for throwing 
stones to batter walls. 

Barbican. A defence outside the 
walls, generally in front of the 
gate, or at the end of a draw- 
bridge. 

Arbalestrier. Grossbowman. 

At London wall. Denys hired him- 
self out as a soldier to any leader, 
and he hoped to be some time led 
to the attack of London. 



LESSON 20. 



A SIEGE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 



PART II. 



It was a bright day, clear, but not quite frosty. The 
efforts of the besieging force were concentrated against 
a space of about two hundred and fifty yards, containing 
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two curtains and two towers, one of which was the 
square barbican, the other had a pointed roof that was 
built to overlap, and by this means a row of dangerous 
crenelets between the roof and the masonry grinned 
down at the nearer assailants, and looked not very unlike 
the grinders of a modern frigate with each port nearly 
closed. The curtains were overlapped with penthouses 
somewhat shattered by the mangonels, and other sling- 
mg engines of the besiegers. On the besiegers' edge of 
the moat was what seemed at first sight a gigantic ar- 
senal, longer than it was broad, peopled by human ants, 
^Hd full of busy, honest industry, and displaying all the 
Various mechanical science of the age in full operation, 
ilere the lever at work, there the winch and pulley, here 
the balance, there the capstan. Everywhere heaps of 
stones, and piles of fascines, mantelets, and rows of 
fire-barrels. Mantelets rolling, the hammer tapping all 
day, horses and carts in endless succession rattling up 
"with materials. 

At the edge of the moat opposite the wooden tower, 

B. strong penthouse, which they called *' a cat," might 

fce seen stealing towards the curtain, and gradually 

filling up the moat with fascines and rubbish, which the 

"V^orkmen flung out at its mouth. It was advanced by 

"two sets of ropes passing round pulleys, and each worked 

ly a windlass at some distance from the cat. The 

inight burnt the first cat by flinging blazing tar-barrels 

on it. So the besiegers made the roof of this one very 

steep, and covered it with raw hides, and the tar-barrels 

could not harm it. 

And now the engineers proceeded to the unusual 
step of slinging fifty-pound stones at an individual. 
This catapult was a scientific, simple, and beautiful 
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^xigine, and very effective in vertical fire at the short 
"t^unges of the period. 

Imagine a fir-tree cut down, and set to turn round 
Hi horizontal axis on lofty uprights, but not in equilib- 
rium ; three-fourths of the tree being on the hither 
side. At the shorter and thicker end of the tree was 
fastened a weight of half a ton. This butt end just 
before the discharge pointed towards the enemy. By 
means of a powerful winch the long tapering portion of 
the tree was forced down to the very ground, and 
fastened by a bolt ; and the stone placed in a sling at- 
tached to the tree's nose. But this process of course 
raised the butt end with its huge weight high in the 
air, and kept it there struggling in vain to come down. 
The bolt was now drawn ; then the short end swung 
furiously down, the long end went as furiously up, 
and at its highest elevation flung the huge stone out of 
the sling with a tremendous jerk. In this case the huge 
mass so flung missed the knight, but came down near 
him on the penthouse, and went through it like paper, 
making an awful gap in roof and floor. 

" Aha ! a good shot ! '* cried Baldwyn of Burgundy. 

The tall knight retired. The besiegers hooted him. 

He reappeared on the platform of the barbican, his 
hehnet being just visible above the parapet. He seemed 
very busy, and soon an enormous Turkish catapult 
made its appearance on the platform, and, aided by the 
elevation at which it was planted, flung a twenty-pound 
stone two hundred and forty yards in the air. The next 
stone struck a horse that was bringing up a sheaf of 
arrows in a cart, bowled the horse over dead like a 
rabbit, and split the cart. It was then turned at the 
besiegers' wooden tower, supposed to be out of shot. 
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Sir Turk slung stones cut with sharp edges on purpose, 
and struck it repeatedly, and broke it in several places. 
The besiegers turned two of their slinging engines on 
this monster, and kept constantly slinging smaller 
stones on to the platform of the barbican, and killed 
two of the engineers. But the Turk disdained to re- 
tort. He flung a forty-pound stone on to the besiegers' 
great catapult, and hitting it in the neighbourhood of 
the axis, knocked the whole structure to pieces, and 
sent the engineers skipping and yelling. 

The next morning an unwelcome sight greeted the 
besieged. The cat was covered with mattresses and 
raw hides, and fast filling up the moat. The knignt 
stoned it, but in vain ; flung burning tar-barrels on 
it, but in vain. Then with his own hands he let 
down by a rope a bag of burning sulphur and pitch, 
and stunk them out. But Baldwyn, armed like a 
lobster, ran, and bounding on the roof, cut the string, 
and the work went on. Then the knight sent fresh 
engineers into the mine, and undermined the place 
and underpinned it with beams, and covered the beams 
thickly with grease and tar. 

At break of day the moat was filled, and the wooden 
tower began to move on its wheels towards a part of 
the curtain on which two catapults were already playing 
to breach the hoards, and clear the way. There was 
something awful and magical in its approach without 
visible agency, for it was driven by internal rollers 
worked by leverage. 

On the top was a platform, where stood the first 
assailing party protected in front by the drawbridge of 
the turret, which stood vertical till lowered on to the 
wall; but better protected by full suits of armour. The 
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besieged slung at • the tower, and struck it often, but in 
vain. It was well defended with mattresses and hides, 
and presently was at the edge of the moat. The knight 
bade fire the mine underneath it. 

Then the Turkish engine flung a stone of half a 
Hundredweight right amongst the knights, and carried 
t^wo away with it off the tower on to the plain. 

And now the besieging catapults flung blazing tar- 
barrels, and fired the hoards on both sides, and the 
assailants ran up the ladders behind the tower, and 
lowered the drawbridge on to the battered curtain, 
while the catapults in concert flung tar-barrels, and 
fired the adjoining works to dislodge the defenders. 

The armed men on the platform sprang on the 
bridge, led by Baldwyn. The invulnerable knight and 
bis men-at-arms met them, and a fearful combat en- 
sued, in which many a figure was seen to fall headlong 
down off the narrow bridge. But fresh besiegers kept 
swarming up behind the tower, and the besieged were 
driven off the bridge. 

Another minute, and the town would have been 
taken ; but so well had the firing of the mines been 
timed, that just at this instant the underpinners gave 
way, and the tower suddenly sank away from the 
walls, tearing the drawbridge clear and pouring the 
soldiers off it against the masonry and on to the dry 
moat. 

The besieged uttered a fierce shout, and in a moment 
surrounded Baldwyn and his fellows ; but strange to 
say, offered them quarter. While a party disarmed and 
disposed of these, others fired the turret in fifty places 
with a sort of hand grenades. At this work who so 
busy as the tall knight ? He put fire-bags on his long 
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spear, and thrust them into the doomed structure late 
so terrible. To do this, he was obliged to stand on a 
projecting beam, holding on by the hand of a pike- 
man to steady himself. This provoked Denys ; he 
ran out from his mantelet, hoping to escape notice in 
the confusion, and levelHng his crossbow missed the 
knight clean, but sent his bolt into the brain of the 
pikeman, and the tall knight fell heavily from the wall, 
lance and all. 

The knight, his armour glittering in the morning 
sun, fell headlong, but turning as he neared the water, 
struck it with a slap that sounded a mile off. 

None ever thought to see him again. But he fell 
at the edge of the fascines, and his spear stuck into 
them under water, and by a mighty effort he got to 
the side, but could not get out. Anthony sent a dozen 
knights with a white flag to take him prisoner. He 
submitted like a lamb, but said nothing. 

From " The Cloister and the Hearth^' hy Charles Beads. 



Fascines. A fagot of young j 

branches, brushwood, etc. What 

were they used for ? 
An individaal. The knight on the 

walls. 
Underpinned. Propped it up so 

that it should not fall till the 

besieged wished. 
Hoards. Hoardings, palisades, 

barriers. 
Invulnerable. That cannot be 

wounded. 
Offered them quarter. Offered to 

spare their lives if they would 

yield. 



Grenades. The grenade, from which 
the Grenadiers got their name, 
was a hollow metal ball, about 
two inches and a half across, 
filled with gunpowder. It was 
fired by a fuse, and then thrown 
in among the enemy. The ' * sort 
of hand grenades " mentioned in 
the lesson, not being filled with 
gunpowder, would not explode, 
and, therefore, served the purpose 
of firing works, rather than of 
killing men. 



COMPOSITION.— Try to describe some of the chief differences 
between a siege in the middle ages and a siege at the present time. 
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LESSON 21. 
THE KING'S SENTINEL. 

AN EASTEEN LEGEND. 

Bichard Henry Stoddaxd (1825- ) was bom at Hingham, in 
Massachusetts ; but at ten years of age he removed to New York, where 
he has since lived. In his youth he worked in an iron foundry, which 
he quitted for a position in the Custom House. After further changes 
he settled down as reviewer. Much of his work appears without his 
name in the newspapers, but he has published two or three volumes of 
poems with his name. Good judges among his own countrymen think 
very highly of his verse. They find in it a fine imagination, and a 
severe simplicity of form, concealing art under the appearance of art- 
lessness. 

Upon a time, unbidden came a man 

Before the mighty King of Teberistan. 

When the king saw this daring man, he cried, 

" Who art thou, fellow? '* Whereto he replied, 

** A lion-hunter and a swordsman, I ; 5 

Moreover, I am skilled in archery : 

A famous bowman, who of men alone 

Can drive his arrows through the hardest stone. 

Besides my courage, tried in desperate wars, 

I know to read the riddle of the stars. 10 

First in the service of Emeer Khojend, 

Who, friend to none, has none to be his friend — 

Him have I left, I hope, an honest man, 

To serve, if so he wills, the Lord of Teberistan.'* 

To whom in answer : " I have men enow, 15 

Stalwart, like thee, apt with the sword and bow ; 
These no king lacks, or need to ; what we need 
Are men who may be trusted — word and deed : 
Who, to keep pain from us, would yield their breath ; 
Faithful in life, and faithfuller in death ". 20 

** Try me.'* As thrice the monarch claps his hands, 
The captain of the guard before him stands. 
Amazed that one, unknown of him, had come 
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In to the king, and fearful of his doom. 

25 Sternly his lord : " You guard me, slave, so well 
That I have made this man my sentinel ". 
Thus did the happy archer gain his end, 
And thus his sovereign find at last a friend, 
Who from that hour was to his service bound, 

30 Keen as his hawk, and faithful as his hound. 

Now when a moon of nights had ta'en its flight, 
Anlid the darkness of a summer night, 
The king awoke, alarmed, with fluttering breath, 
Like one who struggles in the toils of death, 

35 And wandered to his lattice, which stood wide, 
Whence, down below him in the court, he spied 
A shadowy figure, with a threatening spear. 
*' What man art thou ? — if man — and wherefore here?" 
** Your sentinel, and servant, O my lord ! *' 

40 *' Hearken ! " They did. And now a voice was heard, 
But whether from the desert far away, 
Or from the neighbour-garden, who could say ? 
So far it was, yet near, so loud, yet low ; 
" Who calls ? " it said. It sighed, ''Igo! Igo/'' 

45 Then spake the palhd king, in trouble sore, 

" Have you this dreadful summons heard before ? *' 
** That voice, or something like it, have I heard — 
(Perchance the wailing of some magic bird) — 
Three nights, and at this very hour, O king I 

50 But could not quit my post to seek the thing. 
But now, if you command me, I will try, 
Where the sound was, to find the mystery." 
**Go ! follow where it leads, if anywhere, 
And what it is, and means, to me declare ; 

55 It may be ill, but I will hope the best: 

But haste, for I am weary, and must rest." 
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Softly, as one that would surprise a thief, 
Who might detect the rustling of a leaf, 
The sentinel stole out into the night, 

60 Nor knew that the king kept him still in sight — 
Behind him, with a blanket o'er his head. 
Black-draped down to his feet, as he were dead ; 
But the spear trembled in his hands, his knees 
Weakened — at length he sank beneath the trees. 

66 Again the voice was heard, and now more near 
Than when it faded last — it was so clear : 
** I go I what man will force me to return?** 
" Now," thought the wondering soldier, " I shall learn 
Who speaks, and why." And, looking up, he saw 

70 What filled his simple soul with love and awe — 
A noble woman, standing by his side, 
Who might have been tbe widow or the bride 
Of some great king, so much of joy and woe 
Hung on the perfect lips that breathed " I go," 

75 Shone in the quenchless eyes, dimmed the bright hair — 
No woman, born of woman, half so fair I 
** Most beautiful I who art thou ? " 

" Know, O man I 
I am his life, who rules in Teberistan — 

80 The spirit of your lord, whose end is nigh. 

Except some friend — what friend ? — for him will die." 
' * Can I ? '' But she : * * 'Tis written you must live ". 
"What then — my life rejected — can I give?" 
'* You have a son," she whispered in his ear, 

85 Feeling her way, it seemed, in hope and fear. 
Lest what she would demand should be denied. 
He pressed a sudden hand against his side 
Where his heart ached, but spake not. " Fetch your son. 
And I remain ; refuse, and I am gone 

90 Even while we parley." Stifling the great sigh 

That heaved his breast, he answered *' He shall die ! " 
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And now for the first time he was aware 

Besides themselves there was a Presence there, 

Which made his blood run cold, but did not shake 

His resolution that, for the king's sake, 95 

His boy must perish. So he said, ** I go," 

And like the swiftest arrow from his bow 

The phantom vanished, and he went to bring 

His sleeping child as ransom for the king. 

Leaving that strange, bright woman there alone ; 100 

Who, smiling sadly, soon as he was gone. 

Ran to her lord, fallen upon the ground : 

And while she lifted his dead weight, and wound 

Her arms around him, and her tears did rain, 104 

Kissed his cold lips, till, warmed, they kissed her own again. 

Meanwhile the sentinel down the royal park 

Groped his way homeward, stumbling in the dark. 

Uncertain of himself and all about ; 

For the low branches were as hands thrust out — 

But whether to urge faster or delay, 110 

Since they both clutched and pushed, he could not say ; 

Nor, so irregular his heart's wild beat. 

Whether he ran, or dragged his lagging feet! 

When, half a league being over, he was near 

His poor mean hut, there broke upon his ear — 115 

As from a child who wakes in dreams of pain. 

And, while its parents listen, sleeps again — 

A cry like Father ! Whence, and whose, the cry ? 

Was it from out the hut, or in the sky ? 

What if some robber with the boy had fled ? 120 

What — dreadful thought ! — what if the boy were dead ? 

He reached the door in haste, and found it barred. 

As when at set of sun he went on guard, 

Shutting the lad in from all nightly harms. 

As safe as in the loving mother s arms 125 
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Which could no longer fold him : all was fast, 
No footstep since his own that night had passed 
Across the threshold — no man had been there ; 
'Twas still within, and cold, and dark, and bare ; 

130 Bare, but not dark : for, opening now the door, 
The fitful moon, late hidden, out once more 
Thrust its sharp crescent through the starless gloom 
Like a long scimitar, and smote the room 
With pitiless brightness, and himself with dread — 

135 Poor, childless man ! — for there his child was dead ! 
He spake not, wept not, stirred not ; one might say, 
Till that first awful moment passed away. 
He was not, but some dead man in his place 
Stood, with a deathless sorrow in its face ! 

140 Then — for a heart so stricken as was his, 
So suddenly set upon by agonies, 
Must find as sudden a relief, or break — 
He wept a little for his own sad sake. 
And for the boy that lay there without breath, 

145 Whom he so freely sacrificed to Death ! 
Thereafter kneeling softly by the bed, 
Face buried, and hands wrung above his head, 
He said what prayer came to him ; and be sure 
The prayers of all men at such times are pure. 

150 At last he rose, and lifting to his heart 

Its precious burden — limbs that drooped apart — 
Hands that no longer clasped him — little feet 
That never more would run his own to meet, 
Wrapping his cloak round all with loving care, 

155 To shield it from the dew and the cold air. 
He staggered slowly out in the black night. 
Nowhere was that strange woman now in sight 
To take the child ; but at the palace gate 
The king stood waiting him — reprieved of Fate ! 
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** What was it, soldier? " ** God preserve the King ! 160 

'Twas nothing/* " Tell me quickly." ** A small thing 

Not worth your hearing. In the park I found 

A lonely woman sitting on the ground, 

Wailing her husband, who had done her wrong, 

Whose house she had forsaken — but not long ; 165 

For I made peace between them — dried the tears. 

And added some, I hope, to their now happy years." 

** What bear you there ? " "A child I was to bring " — 

He paused a moment — ** It is mine, oh king ! " 

'* I followed, and know all. So young to die — 170 

Poor thing ! — for me ! . . . You should be king, not I. 

You shall be my vizier — shake not your head ; 

I swear it shall be so. Be comforted. 

For this dead child of yours, who met my doom, 

I will have built for him a costly tomb 175 

Of divers marbles, glorious to behold. 

With many a rich device inlaid of gold, 

Ivory, and precious stones, and thereupon 

Blazoned the name and story of your son, 

And yours, vizier, of whom shall history tell 180 

That never king but one had such a sentinel ! " 

From the poems of Richard Henry Stoddard, by permission of 
Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons. 



An imaginary king- 
What word is 



Teberistan. 

dom? 
I know to read. 

understood ? 
Emeer, or emir. An independent 

chief. 
Khojend. A town in Bussian 

Turkestan. 
Enow. Enough. 
Claps liis hands. In the East the 

clapping of the hands summons 

servants. 
Sternly his lord. What word is 

understood ? 



A month. 
As if he 



were 



As my life is 



A moon of nights. 
As he were dead. 

dead. 
My life rejected. 

rejected. 
Parley. Talk, especially talk about 

an agreement. 
A presence. Death. 
The phantom. The Presence, death. 
Scimitar. A Turkish sword, which 

is curved like the crescent (new) 

moon. 
Vizier. Chief minister. 
Blazoned. Painted. 



COMPOSITION.— Tell in prose the story of 
Sentinel ". 



(( 



The King's 
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LESSON 22. 
PAID IN HIS OWN COIN. 

James Morier (1780-1849) was for some years in the English 
embassy at the Persian Court; and the knowledge of the manners and 
customs of the East thus acquired led him to write, first travels and 
then novels dealing with the places and persons that he had seen. The 
best of his tales are"Hajji Baba of Ispahan, "and its continuation, 
"Hajji Baba in England". The novelty of the style, the freshness 
and truth of the descriptions, and the brightness of the humour secured 
for these a ready welcome in the days of George IV. 

In the reign of the Caliph Haroun al Eashid, of happy 
memory, there lived in the city of Bagdad a celebrated 
barber, of the name of Ali Sakal. He was so famous 
for a steady hand, and dexterity in his profession, that 
he could shave a head, and trim a beard and whiskers, 
with his eyes blindfolded, without once drawing blood. 
There was not a man of any fashion at Bagdad who 
did not employ him ; and such a run of business had 
he, that at last he became proud and insolent, and 
would scarcely ever touch a head whose master was 
not at least a Beg or an Aga. 

Wood for fuel was always scarce and dear at 
Bagdad, and, as his shop consumed a great deal, the 
woodcutters brought their loads to him in preference, 
almost sure of meeting with a ready sale. 

It happened one day that a poor woodcutter, new 
in his profession, and ignorant of the character of 
Ali Sakal, went to his shop, and offered him for sale a 
load of wood, which he had just brought from a con- 
siderable distance in the country, on his ass. Ali 
immediately offered him a price, making use of these 
words : ** For all the wood that was upon the ass '\ 

The woodcutter agreed, unloaded his beast, and 
asked for the money. **you have not given me all 
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the wood yet/' said the barber ; '* I must have the 
pack-saddle (which is chiefly made of wood) into the 
bargain : that was our agreement.*' ** How ! " said the 
other, in great amazement ; *'who ever heard of such a 
bargain? It is impossible." 

In short, after many words and much altercation, 
the overbearing barber seized the pack-saddle, wood 
and all, and sent away the poor peasant in great dis- 
tress. He immediately ran to the cadi, and stated his 
griefs : the cadi was one of the barber's customers, and 
refused to hear the case. The woodcutter went to a 
higher judge ; he also patronised Ali Sakal, and made 
light of the complaint. The poor man then appealed 
to the mufti himself, who, having pondered over the 
question, at length settled that it was too difficult a 
case for him to decide, no provision being made for it in 
the Koran : and therefore he must put up with his loss. 

The woodcutter was not disheartened ; but forth- 
with got a scribe to write a petition to the caliph him- 
self, which he duly presented on Friday, the day when 
he went in state to the mosque. The caliph's punctual- 
ity in reading petitions is well known, and it was not 
long before the woodcutter was called to his presence. 
When he had approached the caliph, he kneeled and 
kissed the ground ; and then placing his arms straight 
before him, his hands covered with the sleeves of his 
cloak and his feet close together, he awaited the decision 
of his case. 

" Friend,'* said the caliph, " the barber has words 
on his side — you have equity on yours. The law must 
be defined by words, and agreements must be made 
in words : the former must have its course, or it is no- 
thing, and agreements must be kept, or there would be 
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no faith between man and man ; therefore the barber 
mast keep all his wood/' Then calling the wood- 
cutter close to him, the caliph whispered something in 
his ear, which none but he could hear, and then sent 
him away quite satisfied. 

The woodcutter, having made his obeisances, 
returned to his ass, which was tied without, took it by 
the halter, and proceeded to his home. A few days 
after, he applied to the barber, as if nothing had 
happened between them, requesting that he, and a 
companion of his from the country, might enjoy the 
dexterity of his hand; and the price at which both 
operations were to be performed was settled. 

When the woodcutter's crown had been properly 
shorn, Ali Sakal asked where his companion was. 

** He is just standing without here," said the other, 
" and he shall come in presently." 

Accordingly he went out, and returned, leading his 
ass after him by the halter. 

"This is my companion," said he, "and you must 
shave him." 

" Shave him ! " exclaimed the barber, in the great- 
est surprise. " It is enough that I have consented to 
demean myself by touching you ; and do you insult me 
by asking me to do as much to your ass ? Away with 
you, or I'll send you both to Jericho.'* And forthwith 
he drove them out of his shop. 

The woodcutter immediately went to the caliph, 
was admitted to his presence, and related his case. 

" 'Tis well," said the commander of the faithful; 
" bring Ali Sakal and his razors to me this instant," 
he exclaimed to one of his officers ; and in the course 
of ten minutes the barber stood before him. 
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**Why do you refuse to shave this man's com- 
panion?" said the cahph to the barber. ** Was not 
that your agreement ? ** 

Ali, kissing the ground, answered : " *Tis true, O 
caliph, that such was our agreement; but who ever 
made a companion of an ass before? or who ever 
before thought of treating it as a true believer ? '* 

** You may say right,'* said the caliph : " but, at the 
same time, who ever thought of insisting on a pack- 
saddle being included in a load of wood? No, no; it is 
the woodcutter's turn now. To the ass immediately, 
or you know the consequences." The barber was then 
obliged to prepare a large quantity of soap, to lather 
the beast from head to foot, and to shave him in the 
presence of the caliph, and of the whole court, whilst 
he was jeered and mocked by the taunts and laughing 
of all the bystanders. The poor woodcutter was then 
dismissed with an appropriate present of money, and 
all Bagdad resounded with the story, and celebrated 
the justice of the commander of the faithful. 

From *' Hajji Bdba^'^ by James Moribb. 



Caliph. A title given to the suc- 
cessors of Mahomet. They are 
regarded as supreme in civil and 
religious matters. 

Haxoiin al RasMd (Haroun the 
Orthodox) was Caliph of Bagdad 
in the eighth century. His 
wanderings in disguise through 
the streets of the city form the 
subject of several of the Arcibian 
Nights tales. 

Dexterity. Skill (literally, right- 
handedness). 

Beg (or hey). The governor of a 
town or district. 

Aga. A chief officer. 



Altercation. Wrangling, dispute. 

Cadi. A judge or magistrate. 

Mufti. A kind of Mahometan high 
priest. 

Koran. The Mahometan bible. 

Mosque. A Mahometan church. 

Equity. Bight, justice. 

Made his obeisances. Bowed. 

A true believer. A Mahometan. 
An English barber might have 
said, "Who ever thought of 
treating it as a Christian?" 

Appropriate. Fitting, suitable. 

Commander of the fUthfUl. The 
Caliph. 



COMPOSITION.— -Tell, in your own words, the story of the 
barber and the woodcutter. 
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LESSON 23. 

WINDSOR CASTLE. 

Of the palaces in which our kings and queens have 
lived at different times, Windsor Castle is the only 
one now a royal home. Buckingham Palace is very 
rarely used ; St. James's, Kensington, the Tower, Kew, 
and Hampton Court, though still belonging to the Crown 
are never likely to have a king or queen again living in 
any of them ; Whitehall was burned down in the reign 
of William III. ; Westminster is a palace only in name ; 
Sheen and Theobalds belong to private owners. 

Windsor Castle at present consists of two great 
divisions, the Lower and the Upper Wards, separated by 
the Bound Tower or Keep. It has been a royal home 
for over 800 years,— which is more than can be said of 
any other palace in Europe. The first part of it, on the 
site of the Bound Tower, was built by William the 
Conqueror. 

No great additions were made to his work till the 
day of the king called Edward of Windsor, — Edward III. 
He rebuilt the Lower Ward, giving it up to his new 
Knights of the Garter, and he built a chapel in honour 
of the new patron saint of England, — St. George. This 
chapel was rebuilt by Edward IV., though the beautiful 
roof dates from Henry VII. The castle fell somewhat 
into disrepair in the days of the first three Georges, 
but George IV. and William IV. put it into thorough 
order, adding at the same time much to its comfort 
and not a little to its beauty. 

Windsor having never been a strong fortress and 

rarely a prison, it is not connected with many stirring 

events ; its chief interest lies in the fact that it has seen 

9 
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more of the joys and sorrows of our kings and queens, 
princes and princesses, than any other palace past or 
present. 

In St. George's Chapel are buried Henry VI., 
Henry VIII. and his best loved wife, Jane Seymour, 
Charles I. and George III. with his queen. John lived 
in the castle when the barons gathered on the neigh- 
bouring Runnymede, and made him grant the Charter. 
James I. of Scotland and John of France were confined 
within it. 

The palace stands on the edge of Windsor Great 
Parky which contains over 2000 acres, and forms part 
of Windsor Forest, once 120 miles round. A fine 
avenue, three miles long, running southward from the 
walls, ends in Snow Hill, crowned by a statue of George 
m., known in the country round as the Copper Horse. 

From the top of the Round Tower one sees, across 
the river, Eton College, which was founded by Henry 
VL; a few miles further off Stoke Pogis, in whose 
country churchyard lies the poet Gray ; and Burnham 
Beeches, a bit of ancient forest. A little way down the 
river are Runnymede and Magna Carta Island ; and on 
a clear day Richmond Park and Hampstead Heath are 
visible. 



nie Garter. The badge of the 
highest order of knighthood in 
England. 

Patron. A protector ; often applied 
to a particular saint who has a 
person or country under his 
protection. 



Runnymede. In Surrey, on the 
Thames bank, near Egham, is 
the "Council Meadow," where 
the barons met, and, on June 15, 
1215, extorted Magna Carta from 
King John. Facing it in mid- 
stream is the Charter Island. 



COMPOSITION.— Write a history of Windsor Castle. 
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LESSON 24. 
WOLSEY'S FAREWELL TO CROMWELL. 

Cbomwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but thou hast forced me, 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 
Let's dry our eyes : and thus far hear me, Cromwell ; 
5 And, — when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of, — say, I taught thee : 
Say, Wolsey, — that once trod the ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, — 

10 Found thee a way. Out of his wreck, to rise in, 
A sure and safe one, though thy master missed it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruined me : 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man then, 

15 The image of his Maker, hope to win by *t ? 

Love thyself last : cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 

Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not. 

20 Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's. 

Thy God's, and truth's ; then if thou fall'st, Cromwell, 
Thou fall'st a blessed martyr. Serve the king ; 
And, — Prithee, lead me in : 
There take an inventory of all I have, 

25 To the last penny ; 'tis the king's : my robe 
And my integrity to heaven, is all 
I dare now call mine own. O Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, He would not in mine age 

30 Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

From Shakspearb's " King Henry VIII,^'' Act IIL^ Seem 2, 
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Tby hontst trnth. Shakspeare 
represents Wolsey a.s saying: — 
" Go, get thee from me, Crom- 
well; 
I am a poor fallen man, un- 

wortny now 
To be thy lord and master ; " 
and Cromwell as answering : — 
" my lord, 
Must I then leave you ? must 

I needs forego 
So good, so noble, and so true 
a master ? " etc. 
When Wolsey was attacked in 
Parliament, Cromwell defended 
him so stoutly that (in the words 
of a writer of the time), *' he was 
esteemed to be the most faith- 
fullest servant to his master of 
aU other". 
To play the woman. To cry. 
In dull cold marble. In a marble 

tomb. 
Mark but my fall. Wolsey is now 



going to ^how Cromwell the sure 
and safe way to rise. 

Tliat tliat. That which, what. 

Ambition. A desire to rise above 
others. 

Fell the angel!. *' And there was 
war in heaven : Michael and his 
angels fought against the dragon ; 
and the dragon fought, and his 
angels, and prevailed not ; neither 
was their place found any more 
in heaven. And the great dragon 
was cast out, that old serpent 
called the Devil and Satan." — 
Bev. xii. 7-9. Satan's ambition 
to be equal to God, and the war 
caused thereby, form the subject 
of part of Milton's Paradise Lost. 

Inyentory. A list of furniture and 
other property. 

Had I but served my Gk>d. Wolsey 
uttered these words, not at the 
time of his fall, but at the time 
of his death. 



COMPOSITION. — Give in your own words Wolsey 's advice to 
Cromwell. 

LESSON 25. 

MERCY. 

The quality of mercy is not strained ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath : it is twice blessed ; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes : 

*Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 5 

The throned monarch better than his crown :. 

His sceptre shows the fo;:ce of temporal power, 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway ; 10 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings ; 

It is an attribute to God Himself ; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God's 

When mercy seasons justice. 

FT<m Shakspearb's " Merchq>fit of Venice *'t 
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The <inality of mercy. This does 
not mean " the quality belonging 



sign of weakness ; it best becomes 
those who have most power. 



to mercy," but '* the quality (or shows. Is a sign of. 

virtue) mercy". | The attribute to. It is a symbol of. 

Is not strained. Portia, hearing i^^ ^n^ ^. j. ji- 

that Antonio admitted signing ! ^f kings . Felt toward kmgs. 

the bond, said : *♦ Then must the In the hearts. Portia says that 
Jew be merciful ". Thereupon I power and justice dwell in the 
the Jew asked why he must (" On ' sceptre of a king, but mercy 
what compulsion must I ? "), and dwells in his heart. 



Portia answered that there is no 
"must" in the case of mercy — 
it is free, voluntary, not strained 
(constrained). 
TIb mightiest, etc. Mercy is not a 



Seasons. Tempers, qualifies. The 
power of an earthly king seems 
most like the power of God when 
the king is more merciful than 
just. 



COMPOSITION.— (1) Tell briefly the story of Antonio and 
Shylock. 

(2) Paraphrase the above lines. 

LESSON 26. 
THE DEFENCE OF RORKE'S DRIFT. 

Henry Bider Haggard, a very popular novelist, was bom in 
Norfolk in 1856. From 1876 to 1879 he was in the Government service 
in South Africa. It was during this period that he picked up the know- 
ledge of the country which he has shown in such stories as "King 

Solomon's Mines," *' She," ''Allan Quatermain/' and "Nada the 

Lily". The success of these stories and of others similar ("Cleo- 
patra," " Eric Brighteyes/' and "Montezuma's Daughter*') is due 

to their wealth of incidents — often improbable, often impossible inci- 
dents. Uncritical readers enjoy the excitement, and even critical 
readers are not unwilling to pass an idle hour in following the adven- 
tures of Allan Quatermain, Thomas Wingfield, or Sir Henry Curtis. 

Some little distance from the banks of the Buffalo, 
and on the Natal side, near to a mountain called Tyana, 
stood two buildings erected by the Eev. Mr. Witt ; 
Borke's Drift, from which No. 3 column had advanced, 
being immediately in front of them. One of these 
buildings had been used as a storehouse and hospital, 
and in it were thirty-five sick men. The other was 
occupied by a company of the 24th regiment, under 
the command of the late Lieut. Bromhead. 

On the 22nd of January, the ponts at Borke's Prift 
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were left in charge of Lieut. Chard, E.E., with a few 
men. About a quarter past three on that day an officer 
of Lonsdale's regiment, Lieut. Adendorff, and a car- 
bineer, were seen galloping wildly towards the ponts. 
On coming to the bank of the river, they shouted to 
Lieut. Chard to take them across ; and so soon as he 
reached them, they communicated to him the terrif jring 
news that the general's camp had been captured and 
destroyed by a Zulu impi. A few minutes later a 
message arrived from Lieut. Bromhead, who also had 
learned the tidings of disaster, requesting Lieut. Chard 
to join him at the commissariat store. Mounting his 
horse he rode thither, to find Lieut. Bromhead and the 
entire force at his command, amounting to about 130, 
inclusive of the sick and the chaplain, actively engaged 
in loopholing and barricading the house and hospital 
(both of which buildings were thatched), and in con- 
necting them by means of a fortification of mealie bags 
and waggons. Having ridden round the position, 
Lieut. Chard returned to the Drift. Sergeant Milne 
and Mr. Daniells; who managed the ponts, offered to 
moor them in the middle of the stream, and with the 
assistance of a few men to defend them from their 
decks. This gallant suggestion being rejected as im- 
practicable, Lieut. Chard withdrew to the buildings 
with the waggon and those under his command. 

They arrived there about 330, and shortly after- 
wards an officer of Durnford's native horse rode up, 
accompanied by about a hundred mounted men, and 
asked for orders. He was requested to send out outposts 
in the direction of the enemy, and, having checked their 
advance as much as possible, to fall back, when forced 
so to do, upon the buildings and q,ssist in their defence, 



i 
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Posts were then assigned to each man in the little 
garrison, and, this done, the defensive preparations 
went on, all doing their utmost, for they felt that the 
life of every one of them was at stake. Three-quarters 
of an hour went by, and the oflBicer of Durnford*s horse 
rode up, reporting that the Zulus were advancing in 
masses, and that his men were deserting. 

Lieuts. Chard and Bromhead now saw that their 
lines of defence were too large for the number of men 
left to them, and at once began the erection of an inner 
entrenchment formed of biscuit boxes taken from the 
stores. When this wall was but two boxes high, 
suddenly there appeared five or six hundred Zulus 
advancing at a run against the southern side of their 
position. These were soldiers of the Undi regiment, 
the same that had turned the Isaudhlwana mountain, 
cutting ofif all possibility of retreat by the waggon road, 
who, when they knew that the camp was taken, had 
advanced to destroy the guard of Eorke's Drift. 

On they came, to be met presently by a terrible and 
concentrated fire from the Martinis. Many fell, but they 
did not stay till, when within fifty yards of the wall, the 
cross fire from the store took them in flank. Their 
loss was now so heavy that, checking their advance, 
some of them took cover among the ovens, cookhouse, 
and outbuildings, whence they in turn opened fire upon 
the garrison. Hundreds more rushing round the 
hospital came at full speed against the north-west 
fortification of sacks filled with corn. In vain did the 
Martinis pump a hail of lead into them : on they came 
straight to the frail defence, striving to take it at the 
point of the assegai. But here they were met by 
British bayonets and a fire so terrible that eyen the 
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courage of the Zulus could not prevail against it, and 
they fell back, that is, those of them who were left 
alive. 

By this time the main force of the Undi had arrived, 
2000 of them perhaps, and having lined an overlooking 
ledge of rocks, took possession of the . garden of the 
station and the bush surrounding it, from all of which 
the fire, though badly directed, was so continuous 
that at length the little garrison of white men were 
forced back into their inner entrenchment of biscuit 
boxes. Creeping up under cover of the bush, the 
Zulus now delivered assault after assault upon the 
wall. Each of these fierce rushes was repelled with 
the bayonets wielded by the brave white men on its 
farther side. The assegais clashed against the rifle 
barrels, everywhere the musketry rang and rolled, the 
savage war-cries and the cheers of the Englishmen 
rose together through the din, while British soldier 
and Zulu warrior thrust and shot and tore at each 
other across the narrow wall, that wall which all the 
Undi could not climb. 

Now it grew dark, for the night was closing in ; the 
spears flashed dimly, and in place of smoke long 
tongues of flame shot from the rifle barrels, illumining 
the stern faces of those who held them as lightning 
does. But soon there was to be light. If any had 
leisure to observe, they might have seen flakes of fire 
flying upwards from the dim bush, and wondered what 
they were. They were bunches of burning grass being 
thrown on spears to fall in the thatch of the hospital 
roof. Presently something could be seen on this roof 
that shone like a star. It grew dim, then suddenly 
began to brighten and to increase till the starlik© spot 
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was a flame, and a hoarse cry passed from man to man 
of *' The hospital is on fire ! ** 

The hospital was on fire, and in it were sick men, 
some of whom could not move. It was defended by a 
garrison, a handful of men, and at one and the same 
time these must bear away the sick to the store build- 
ing, and hold the burning place against the Zulus, who 
now were upon them. They did it, but not all of it, 
for this was beyond the power of mortal bravery and 
devotion. 

When the thatch blazed above them, room after 
room did Privates Williams and Hook, B. and W. 
Jones, and some few others, hold with the white 
arm — for their ammunition was spent — against the 
assegais of the Zulus, while their disabled comrades 
were borne away to the store building beneath the 
shelter of the connecting wall. One of them lost his 
life here, others were grievously wounded ; but, dead or 
alive, their names should always be remembered among 
their countrymen, ay ! and always will. Yet they 
could not save them every one ; the fire scorched over- 
head and the assegais bit deep in front, and ever, as 
foes fell, fresh ones sprang into their places ; and so, 
fighting furiously, those few gallant men were thrust 
back, alas ! leaving some helpless comrades to die by 
fire and the spear. 

It would be of little use to follow step by step all 
the events of that night. All night long the firing 
went on, varied from time to time by desperate assaults. 
All night long the little band of defenders held back 
the foe. All were weary, some of them were dead and 
more wounded, but they fought on by the light of the 
burning hospital, wasting no single shot. To and fro 
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went the bearded clergyman, with prayers and consola- 
tions upon his lips, and a bag of cartridges in his hands, 
and to and fro also went Chard and Bromhead, direct- 
ing all things. 

By degrees the Englishmen were driven back, the 
hospital and its approaches were in the hands of the 
foe, and now they must retire to the inner wall of the 
cattle kraal. But they collected sacks of mealies and 
built two redoubts, which gave them a second line of 
fire ; and let the Zulus do what they would, storm the 
place they could not, nor could they serve it as they 
had served the hospital and destroy it by fire. 

At length the attacks slackened, the firing dwindled 
and died, and the dawn broke, that same dawn which 
showed to General Lord Chelmsford and those with 
him all the horror of Isandhlwana^s field. Here also 
at Eorke's Drift it revealed death and to spare ; but for 
the most part the corpses were those of the foe, some 
four hundred of whom lay lost in their last sleep around 
the burning hospital, in the bush, and beneath the 
walls of corn-sacks ; four hundred killed by one hundred 
and thirty-nine white men all told, of whom thirty- 
five were sick when the defence began. The little 
band had suffered, indeed, for fifteen of them were 
dead, and twelve wounded, some mortally, but, seeing 
what had been done, the loss .was small. Had the 
Zulus once won an entrance over the last entrench- 
ment of biscuit boxes not a man would have remained 
alive. Surely biscuits were never put to a nobler or a 
stranger use. 

The daylight had come, and the enemy vanished 
with the night, retreating over a hill to the south-west. 
But, as the defenders of Borke's Drift guessed, he had 
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no intention of abandoning his attack. Therefore they 
knew that this was no time to be idle. Sallying out 
of their defences they collected the arms of the dead 
ZnJus, then returned, and began to strip the roof of 
the store of its thatch, which was a constant source 
of danger to them, seeing that fire is a deadHer foe 
even than the assegai. They were thus engaged when 




again the Zulus appeared to make an end of them. 
Once more the weary soldiers took up their positions, 
and a while passed. Now they perceived that the 
Undi, who had been advancing, slowly commenced to 
fall back, a movement that they were at a loss to under- 
stand, till a shout from those who were engaged in 
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stripping the roof told the glad news that Enghsh 
troops were advancing to their relief. 

These were the remains of No. 3 column, moving 
down from Isandhlwana. Little did the general and 
those with him expect to find a soul living at Eorke's 
Drift, for they also had seen the sullen masses of the 
Undi retreating from the post, and the columns of 
smoke rising from the burning hospital confirmed their 
worst fears. What then was their joy when they per- 
ceived a Union Jack flying amidst the smoke, and 
heard the ring of a British cheer rising from the shat- 
tered walls and the defence of sacks of corn ! For- 
ward galloped Cfol. Eussell and his mounted men, and 
in five minutes more those who remained of the garri- 
son were safe, and the defence of Eorke's Drift was a 
thing of the past ; another glorious page ready to be 
bound into that great book which is called The Deeds 
of Englishmen. 

From the " True Story Book, " by H. Eider Haggard, 



Bafllftlo. The river bounding Natal 
on the north, and separating it 
from Zululand. In 1879 the 
king of the Zulus was Cetywayo, 
on whom Sir Bartle Frere, High 
Commissioner for South Africa, 
made needless war. On January 
22nd, a native army surprised the 
British, and defeated them with 
great slaughter. 

No. 3 column. The invading army 
had been in three columns. 

2iid. Second battalion. 

Fonts. Pontoons, boats used for 
making floating bridges to enable 
the army to cross the river. 

Lonsdale's regjLment. The Natal 
Natite Contingent, under Com- 
mandant Lonsdale. 

CaxMneer. A soldier armed with a 
carbine (a short gun). In the 



English army the name Carbin- 
eers is applied to one particular 
cavalry regiment. 

Communicated. Told. 

Terrifying. Frightful. 

The |;eneral. Lord Chelmsford. 

Impi. A native army. 

Commissariat store. The place 
where the food for the army was 
stored. 

Loophollng. Making small holes 
in the walls, through which the 
defenders could fire without 
showing themselves. 

Barricading. Piling up things to 
bar the way of the enemy. 

Fortification. A strong place of 
defence. Mealie bags would not 
make a very strong defence. 

Mealie. The name given in South 
Africa to maize. 
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Impracticable. Not to be done. 
Withdrew from the ponts. 
Ihunford.Lieutenant-Coloiiel Dum- 

ford. 
Bis men were Basutos. 
Isandhlwana (the place of the little 

hand) was where the English had 

been defeated. 
Concentrated fire. A fire falling on 

one place from several directions. 
Martinis. Martini-Henry rifles. 
Assegai. Zulu spear. 



Illumining. Lighting up. 

Devotion. Willingness to die for 
others. 

The white arm. The bayonet. 
Ammunition. Cartridges. 
Consolations. Comfort. 
Kraal. A group of native huts. 
Redoubts. Small forts meant to be 
used for a short time only. 

Sallying. Going out from behind 
a defence. 



COMPOSITION.— (1) Write a short account of the defence of 
the buildings at Rorke's Drift. 

(2) Make a list of all the English soldiers named in the preceding 
lesson. 



LESSON 27. 



THE VICTORIA CROSS. 



George Jolin Whyte-Melville (1821-1878), the son of a Fife- 
shire laird, was educated at Eton, served ten years in the Coldstream 
Guards, joined the Turkish cavalry as a volunteer during the Crimean 
War, wrote historical and sporting novels, and met his death in the 
hunting field. 

[Victoria Cross, 7th Hussars, Major Charles Crawford Fraser 
— "For conspicuous and cool gallantry on 31st of December, 1858, 
in having volunteered, at great \ ^rsonal risk, and under a sharp fire of 
musketry, to swim to the rescue of Captain Stisted and some me^j of 
the 7th Hussars, who were in imminent danger of being drowned in the 
River Raptee, while in pursuit of the rebels. Major Fraser succeeded 
in this gallant service, although at the time partially disabled, not 
having recovered from a severe wound received while leading a squadron 
in a charge against some fanatics, in the action of Nawabgunge, on the 
13th of June, 1858."]— i^ro?;i the ''London Gazette''. 

1. Gleaming eyes and dusky faces, 

Brazen guns, depressed for slaughter, 
Track of blood in furrowed places. 

There the jungle, here the water ; 
Eager troop and opening section. 

Crash of grape and hiss of ball ; 
Trumpets at a chiefs direction 

Sounding the recall. 
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2. "Turn again, we shall not heed them, 

(lallant steed, so leal and true ; 
Others in the rear may lead them, 

We have something yet to do. 
Through the wounded, through the dyiog, 

Clear the press and stem the rout ; 
In that stream a comrade's lying. 

We must have him out ! " 

8. Chargers bold-and riders bolder, 

None dare stem that torrent's force, 
Breaking over girth and shoulder, 
Sweeping downward man and horse. 




In its bend the stream runs deeper; 

Foes about bim, friends afar, 
Sheltering where the bank la steeper 

Clings the maimed hussar. 

Off with buckle, belt, and sabre 1 
Heedless of a crippled limb, 

Scorning peril, stripped for labour, 
In he dashes, sink or swim ; 
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Now he's whirling round the eddy, 

Now he battles in its roar, 
Now with lengthened stroke and steady, 

Nears the other shore. 

6. Dusky faces peering grimmer, 

Fiery flashes from the wood. 
Watery splashes round the swimmer 

Where the bullet rips the flood. 
Now to reach him foothold gaining, 

Now to drag him safely back. 
Through an angry volley, raining 

Death along the track ! 

6. Dusky faces blankly staring 

On a prey thus lost and won ; 
Muttered curses, fiercely swearing, 
** Allah ! allah ! bravely done ! '* 
While the hero, like a galley. 

Nobly freighted, stems the tide, 
While a score of troopers rally 

On the other side. 

7. Tramp of horse and death-shot pealing. 

Wolfish howl and British cheer, 
Cannot drown the whisper, stealing 
Grateful on the rescuer's ear. 
" Wounded, helpless, sick, dismounted, 
Charlie Eraser, well I knew, 
Come the worst, I might have counted 
Faithfully on you ! '* 

8. Thus the double danger spurned he. 

Bold to slay and bold to save, 
Thus the meed of honour earned he, 
Doubled for the doubly bx^^e. 
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Badge of succour, badge of daring, 
Gold and bronze, by which *tis dross, 

Next the swimmer's medal, wearing 
His VICTOEIA CKOSS. 



G. J. Whyte-Melville. 

ribbon is blue for the navy and 
red for the army. On the clasp 
are two branches of laurel, and 
below it a V, from which the 
cross hangs. 

Leal. Loyal, faithful, true. 

Allah. The Mahometan name for 
God. 

Freighted. Loaded. 

Meed. Prize, reward. 

COMPOSITION. — Describe how Major Fraser won his Victoria 
Gross. 



The Victoria Cross is a decoration 
instituted by the Queen in 1866. 
It is conferred for some signal act 
of valour or devotion performed 
in the presence of the enemy. It 
is ** Maltese " in form, and made 
of bronze. In the centre is the 
royal crown surmounted by the 
lion, and below, on a scroll, the 
words "For Valour". The 



LESSON 28, 

i 

THE SPANIARDS' RETREAT FROM MEXICO. 

PART I. 

William Hickling PreSCOtt (1796-1859) affords a very striking 
example of how a strong will may conquer adverse conditions. While 
he was at college, a piece of bread playfully thrown by a fellow-student, 
destroyed the sight of one eye, and the sight of the other was so much 
affected, that for writing he had to use the same apparatus as the 
absolutely blind. Yet Prescotk won fame as a great writer — and that 
not in the department of imagination, but in the department of history, 
where all the materials had to be slowly and carefully gathered out of 
books and manuscripts, mostly composed in Spanish or Italian. His 

chief works are the histories of " Ferdinand and Isabella," of ** Philip 
EL," the "Conquest of Mexico," and the "Conauest of Peru . 

The last two were especially suited for picturesque treatment, and the 
sustained splendour which is the mark of his style. His blindness 
doubtless added to his vividness ; he brooded over the events that he 
described till he could see them with the inward eye. 

Thebe was no longer any question as to the expediency 

of evacuating the capital. The only doubt was as to 

the time of doing so, and the route. The Spanish 

commander called a council of officers lo QL^i^iet.^\»^ ov:^ 

10 
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Now he's whirling round the eddy, 

Now he battles in its roar, 
Now with lengthened stroke and steady, 

Nears the other shore. 

6. Dusky faces peering grimmer, 

Fiery flashes from the wood, 
Watery splashes round the swimmer 

Where the bullet rips the flood. 
Now to reach him foothold gaining. 

Now to drag him safely back. 
Through an angry volley, raining 

Death along the track ! 

6. Dusky faces blankly staring 

On a prey thus lost and won ; 
Muttered curses, fiercely swearing, 
" Allah ! allah I bravely done ! '* 
While the hero, like a galley. 

Nobly freighted, stems the tide, 
While a score of troopers rally 

On the other side. 

7. Tramp of horse and death-shot peahng. 

Wolfish howl and British cheer, 
Cannot drown the whisper, stealing 

Grateful on the rescuer's ear. 
" Wounded, helpless, sick, dismounted, 

Charlie Fraser, well I knew, 
Come the worst, I might have counted 

Faithfully on you ! *' 

8. Thus the double danger spurned he. 

Bold to slay and bold to save, 
Thus the meed of honour earned he, 
Doubled for the doubly brave. 
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atraction of a portable bridge to be laid over the open 
canals in the causeway. This was given in charge to 
an officer named Magarino, with forty eoldieis under 
bis orders, all pledged to defend the passage to the last 
extremity. The bridge was to be taken up when the 
entire army had crossed one of the breaches, and trans- 
ported to the next. There were three of these openings 
in the causeway, and most fortunate would it have been 




for the expedition if the foresight of the commander 
had provided the same number of bridges. But the 
labour would have been great, and the time was short. 
At midnight the troops were under arms, in readi- 
ness for the march. Mass was performed by Father 
Olmedo, who invoked the protection of the Almighty 
through the awful perils of the night. The gates 
were thrown open, and on the lat ol SxA's, \M.^, ^Oisa 
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Spaniards for the last time sallied forth from the walls 
of the ancient fortress, the scene of so much suffering 
and such indomitable courage. 

The night was cloudy, and a drizzling rain, which 
fell without intermission, added to the obscurity. The 
great square before the palace was deserted, as, indeed, 
it had been since the fall of Montezuma. Steadily, and 
as noiselessly as possible, the Spaniards held their way 
along the great street of Tlacopan, which so lately had 
resounded with the tumult of battle. All was now 
hushed in silence, and they were only reminded of the 
past by the occasional presence of some solitary corpse 
or a dark heap of the slain, which* too plainly told 
where the strife had been hottest. As they passed 
along the lanes and alleys which opened into the great 
street, or looked down the canals, whose polished surface 
gleamed with a sort of ebon lustre through the obscurity 
of night, they easily fancied that they discerned the 
shadowy forms of their foe lurking in ambush and 
ready to spring upon them. But it was only fancy; 
and the city slept undisturbed even by the prolonged 
echoes of the tramp of the horses and the hoarse 
rimabling of the artillery and baggage-trains. At length 
a lighter space beyond the dusky line of buildings 
showed the van of the army that it was emerging on 
the open causeway. They might well have con- 
gratulated themselves on having thus escaped the 
dangers of an assault in the city itself, and that a 
brief time would place them in comparative safety on 
the opposite shore. But the Mexicans were not all 
asleep. 

As the Spaniards drew near the spot where the 
street opened on the causeway, and were preparing to 
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atmction of a port&ble bridge to be laid over the open 
canals in the causeway. This was given in charge to 
an officer named Magarino, with forty soldiers under 
Inis orders, all pledged to defend the passage to the last 
extremity. The bridge was to be taken up when the 
entire army had crossed one of the breaches, and trans- 
ported to the next. There were three of these openings 
in the causeway, and most fortunate would it have been 




for the expedition if the foresight of the commander 
had provided the same number of bridges. But the 
labour would have been great, and the time was short. 
At midnight the troops were under arms, in readi- 
ness for the march. Mass was performed by Father 
Olmedo, who invoked the protection of the Almighty 
through the awful perils of the night. The gates 
were thrown open, and on the 1st of July, 1520, the 
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Spaniards for the last time sallied forth from the wallas ^a 
of the ancient fortress, the scene of so much sufferin g^^ g 
and such indomitable courage. 

The night was cloudy, and a drizzling rain, whictJ'^l 
fell without intermission, added to the obscurity. Th( 
great square before the palace was deserted, as, indeed 
it had been since the fall of Montezuma. Steadily, an( 
as noiselessly as possible, the Spaniards held their waj^^-^J 
along the great street of Tlacopan, which so lately haS^ -d 
resounded with the tumult of battle. All was no^^^'*^-^ 
hushed in silence, and they were only reminded of tht--^o 
past by the occasional presence of some solitary corps^^^ 
or a dark heap of the slain, which- too plainly tol( 
where the strife had been hottest. As they passec 
along the lanes and alleys which opened into the greats 
street, or looked down the canals, whose polished surface? 
gleamed with a sort of ebon lustre through the obscurity^ 
of night, they easily fancied that they discerned the 
shadowy forms of their foe lurking in ambush and. 
ready to spring upon them. But it was only fancy; 
and the city slept undisturbed even by the prolonged 
echoes of the tramp of the horses and the hoarse 
rumbling of the artillery and baggage-trains. At length 
a lighter space beyond the dusky line of buildings 
showed the van of the army that it was emerging on 
the open causeway. They might well have con- 
gratulated themselves on having thus escaped the 
dangers of an assault in the city itself, and that a 
brief time would place them in comparative safety on 
the opposite shore. But the Mexicans were not all 
asleep. 

As the Spaniards drew near the spot where the 
street opened on the causeway, and were preparing to 
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lay the portable bridge across the uncovered breach, 
which now met their eyes, several Indian sentinels, 
"who had been stationed at this, as at the other ap- 
proaches to the city, took the alarm and fled, rousing 
"their countrymen by their cries. The priests, keeping 
"their night-watch on the summit of teocaUis, instantly 
caught the tidings and sounded their shells, while the 
liuge drum in the desolate temple of the war-god sent 
forth those solemn tones which, heard only in seasons 
of calamity, vibrated through every corner of the 
capital. The Spaniards saw that no time was to be 
lost. The bridge was brought forward and fitted with 
all possible expedition. Sandoval was the first to try 
dts strength, and riding across, was followed by his 
little body of cavalry, his infantry, and Tlascalan allies, 
ivho formed the first division of the army. Then came 
Cortes and his squadrons, with the baggage, ammuni- 
tion-waggons, and a part of the artillery. But before 
they had time to defile across the narrow passage, a 
gathering sound was heard, like that of a mighty forest 
agitated by the winds. It grew louder and louder, 
while on the dark waters of the lake was heard a plash- 
ing noise, as of many oars. Then came a few stones 
and arrows striking at random among the hurrying 
troops. They fell every moment faster and more 
furious, till they thickened into a terrible tempest, 
while the very heavens were rent with the yells and 
war-cries of myriads of combatants, who seemed all 
at once to be swarming over land and lake. 



Expediency. Wisdom, advisability. 
In 1618 Hernando Cortes, with a 
force of only 560 Spaniards, con- 
ceived the idea of conquering 
Mexico, an ancient, rich, and 



populous empire, whose capital 
alone had 300,000 inhabitants. 
After he had been in. the capitfbl 
for some time, the people began 
to take heart, and Cortes saw 
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himself compelled to withdraw, 
or be destroyed. 

Eracnathifir. Leaving (literally, 
emptying). 

Tlascala. To the south-east of the 
oity of Mexioo. Its people were 
far more brave and warlike than 
those of the capitaL At first 
they opposed Gort<§s, but after 
bding defeated by him they re- 
mained his faithful friends. 

Oanseway. Mexioo stood in a great 
salt lake communicating with a 
freshwater lake, and approached 
by three causeways or dikes of 
solid masonry, with wooden 
drawbridges at the end. 

Tlaoopan. This dike or causeway 
connected the island city with 



the mainland on the west. It 
was the shortest of the three, 
being about two miles lonsr. 
The most direct way for the 
Spaniards to leave the city was 
by a causeway running south. 

R03ral flfth. The king*s share of 
the treasure. 

Oui»idity. Desire, greediness. 

Portable. That can be carried. 
Why was such a bridge wanted ? 

Indomitable. That cannot be con- 
quered. 

Montezuma. The Emperor of 
Mexico. 

TeocalliB. Temples. 

SandovaL Gonzalo de Sandoval, 
one of the chief of Cortes* 
followers. 



LESSON 29. 
THE SPANIARDS' RETREAT FROM MEXICO. 

PART II. 

The Spaniards pushed steadily on through this ar- 
rowy sleet, though the barbarians, dashing their canoes 
against the sides of the causeway, clambered up and 
broke in upon their ranks. But the Christians, anxious 
only to make their escape, declined all combat except 
for self-preservation. The cavaliers, spurring forward 
their steeds, shook off their assailants and rode over 
their prostrate bodies, while the men on foot, with 
their good swords or the butts of their pieces, drove 
them headlong again down the sides of the dike. 

But the advance of several thousand men, marching 
probably on a front of not more than fifteen or twenty 
abreast, necessarily required much time, and the lead- 
ing files had already reached the second breach in 
the causeway before those in the rear had entirely 
traversed the first. Here they halted, as they had 
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no means of effecting a passage, smarting all the while 

under the unintermitting volleys from the enemy, who 

^were clustered thick on the waters around this second 

opening. Sorely distressed, the vanguard sent repeated 

xnessages to the rear to demand the portable bridge. 

At length the last of the army had crossed, and Maga- 

xino and his sturdy followers endeavoured to raise the 

"ponderous framework. But it stuck fast in the sides 

of the dike. In vain they strained every nerve. The 

weight of so many men and horses, and, above all, of 

the heavy artillery, had wedged the timbers so firmly 

in the stones and earth that it was beyond their power 

to dislodge them. Still they laboured amid a torrent 

of missiles, until, many of them slain, and all wounded, 

they were obliged to abandon the attempt. 

The tidings soon spread from man to man, and no 
sooner was their dreadful import comprehended than a 
cry of despair arose, which for a moment drowned all 
the noise of conflict. All means of retreat were cut off. 
Scarcely hope was left. The only hope was in such 
desperate exertions as each could make for himself. 
Order and discipline were at an end. Intense danger 
produced intense selfishness. Each thought only of 
his own life. Pressing forward, he trampled down the 
weak and the wounded, heedless whether he were 
friend or foe. The leading files, urged on by the rear, 
were crowded on the brink of the gulf. Sandoval, 
Ordaz, and the other cavaliers dashed into the water. 
Some succeeded in swimming their horses across. 
Others failed, and some, who reached the opposite 
bank, being overturned in the ascent, rolled headlong 
with their steeds into the lake. The infantry followed 
pell-mell, heaped promiscuously on one another, fre- 
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quently pierced by the shafts or struck down by the 
war-clubs of the Aztecs ; while many an unfortunate 
victim was dragged half stunned on board their canoes, 
to be reserved for a protracted but more dreadful death. 

The carnage raged fearfully along the length of the 
causeway. Its shadowy bulk presented a mark of 
sufficient distinctness for the enemy's missiles, which 
often prostrated their own countrymen in the blind 
fury of the tempest. Those nearest the dike, running 
their canoes alongside, with a force that shattered 
them to pieces, leaped on the land, and grappled with 
the Christians, until both came rolling down the sides 
of the causeway together. But the Aztec fell among 
his friends, while his antagonist was borne away in 
triumph to the sacrifice. The struggle was long and 
deadly. The Mexicans were recognised by their white 
cotton tunics, which showed faint through the dark- 
ness. Above the combatants rose a wild and discordant 
clamour, in which horrid shouts of vengeance were 
mingled with groans of agony, with invocations of the 
saints and the blessed Virgin, and with the screams of 
women; for there were several women, both natives 
and Spaniards, who had accompanied the Christian 
camp. 

The opening in the causeway, meanwhile, was filled 
up with the wreck of matter which had been forced 
into it, ammunition-waggons, heavy guns, bales of rich 
stuffs scattered over the waters, chests of solid ingots, 
and bodies of men and horses, till over this dismal 
ruin a passage was gradually formed, by which those 
in the rear were enabled to clamber to the other side. 
Cortes, it is said, found a place that was fordable, 
where, halting, with the water up to his saddle-girths, 
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he endeavoured to check the confusion, and lead his 
followers by a safer path to the opposite bank. But 
his voice was lost in the wild uproar, and finally, 
hurrying on with the tide, he pressed forward with a 
few trusty cavaliers, who remained near his person, 
to the van. Here he found Sandoval and his com- 
panions halting before the third and last breach, 
Endeavouring to cheer on their followers to surmount 
^t. But their resolution faltered. It was wide and 
^eep, though the passage was not so closely beset by 
"the enemy as the preceding ones. The cavaliers 
^igain set the example by plunging into the water, 
^orse and foot followed as they could, some swimming, 
others with dying grasp clinging to the manes and tails 
^f the struggling animals. Those fared best, as the 
general had predicted, who travelled lightest; and 
anany were the unfortunate wretches who, weighed 
down by the fatal gold which they loved so well, were 
buried with it in the salt floods of the lake. Cortes, 
with his gallant comrades, still kept in the advance, 
leading his broken remnant off the fatal causeway. 
The din of battle lessened in the distance, when the 
rumour reached them that the rear-guard would be 
wholly overwhelmed without speedy relief. It seemed 
almost an act of desperation ; but the generous hearts 
of the Spanish cavaliers did not stop to calculate danger 
when the cry for succour reached them. Turning 
their horses' heads, they galloped back to the theatre 
of action, worked their way through the press, swam 
the canal, and placed themselves in the thick of the 
melee on the opposite bank. 

The first gray of the morning was now coming over 
the waters. It showed the hideous, confusion of the 
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scene which had been shrouded in the obscurity of 
night. The dark masses of combatants, stretching 
along the dike, were seen struggling for mastery, until 
the very causeway on which they stood appeared to 
tremble, and reel to and fro, as if shaken by an earth- 
quake ; while the bosom of the lake, as far as the eye 
could reach, was darkened by canoes crowded with 
warriors, whose spears and bludgeons, armed with 
blades of ** volcanic glass,'* gleamed in the morning 
light. 

The artillery in the earlier part of the engagement 
had not been idle, and its iron shower, sweeping along 
the dike, had mowed down the assailants, then in pos- 
session of the rear of the causeway, by hundreds. But 
nothing could resist their impetuosity. The front 
ranks, pushed on by those behind, were at length 
forced up to the pieces, and, pouring over them like a 
torrent, overthrew men and guns in one general ruin. 
The resolute charge of the Spanish cavaliers, who had 
now arrived, created a temporary check, and gave time 
. for their countrymen to make a feeble rally. But they 
were speedily borne down by the returning flood. Cortes 
and his companions were compelled to plunge again 
into the lake — though all did not escape. They rode 
forward to the front, where the troops, in a loose, dis- 
orderly manner, were marching off the fatal causeway. 
A few only of the enemy hung on their rear, or annoyed 
them by occasional flights of arrows from the lake. 
The attention of the Aztecs was diverted by the rich 
spoil that strewed the battle-ground ; fortunately for 
the Spaniards, who, had their enemy pursued with the 
same ferocity with which he had fought, would, in their 
crippled condition, have been cut off, probably, to a 
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man. Bat little molested, therefore, they were allowed 
to defile through the adjacent village, or euburbs it 
might be called, of Fopotla. 

The Spanish commander then diemounted from his 
jaded sb^d, and sitting down on the steps of an Indian 




temple, gazed mournfully on the broken files as they 
passed before him. What a spectacle did they present I 
The cavalry, most of them dismounted, were mingled 
with the infantry, who dragged their feeble limbs along 
with difficulty ; their shattered mail and tattered gar- 
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I-'i 



7;- 



ments dripping with the salt ooze, showing through 
their rents many a bruise and ghastly wound ; their 
bright arms soiled, their proud crests and banners gone, ^0 
the baggage, artillery — all, in short, that constitutes 
the pride and panoply of glorious war — for ever lost 
Cortes, as he looked wistfully over their thin and dis- 
ordered ranks, sought in vain for many a familiar fac 
and missed more than one dear companion who h 
stood side by side with him through all the perils 
the conquest. Though accustomed to control his em 
tions, or, at least, to conceal them, the sight was t 
much for him. He covered his face with his 
and the tears which trickled down too plainly show 
the anguish of his soul. 

From ** The Conquest of Mexico" by W. H. Prescott. 




Unintermittiii^:. Unceasing, not 
leaving ofE for even a little while. 

Import. Meaning. 

Ordaz. Diego de Ordaz, another 
of the leaders under Cortes. 

Cavaliers. Horsemen. 

Aztecs. Mexicans. 

More dreadful death. To be sacri- 
ficed to the war-god. 

Camaere. Bloodshed. 



M^l^e. Confused fight. 
Impetuosity. Wild onrush. 

Pieces. Cannon. This word is a'— tf^ a^ 

used for muskets. 

Panoply. Complete armour. 

Anguish of his soul. The ni^^ ^ -ig^ 
of the retreat is known by tM' *^* 

Spaniards as la noche triste, t^ *^^ 

sad or melancholy night. 



COMPOSITION.— Write an account of la noche triste. 

LESSON 30. 
BEFORE THE BATTLE OF AGINCOURT. 

West. O that we now had here 

But one ten thousand of those men in England 
That do no work to-day ! 

K. Hen. What's he that wishes so ? 

5 My cousin Westmoreland ? No, my fair cousin : 



i? 
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If we are mark'd to die, we are enow 

To do our country loss ; and if to live, 

The fewer men, the greater share of honour. 

God's will ! I pray thee, wish not one man more. 

By Jove, I am not covetous for gold, 10 

Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost ; 

It yearns me not if men my garments wear ; 

Such outward things dwell not in my desires ; 

IBut if it be a sin to covet honour, 

I am the most offending soul alive. 15 

!lTo, faith, my coz, wish not a man from England ; 

Cod's peace I I would not lose so great an honour 

^s one man more, methinks, would share from me, 

IFor the best hope I have. 0, do not wish one more ! 

IRather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my host, 20 

That he which hath no stomach to this fight, 

Xet him depart ; his passport shall be made. 

And crowns for convoy put into his purse : 

"We would not die in that man's company 

That fears his fellowship to die with us. 25 

This day is call'd the feast of Crispian : 

He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 

Will stand a tip-toe when this day is named, 

And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 

He that shall live this day, and see old age, 30 

Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours. 

And say, " To-morrow is Saint Crispian " : 

Then will he strip his sleeve, and show his scars, 

And say, " These wounds I had on Crispin's day". 

Old men forget ; yet all shall be forgot 35 

But he'U remember with advantages 

What feats he did that day. Then shall our names, 

Familiar in his mouth as household words, 

Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloucester, 40 
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Be in their flowing cups freshly remember'd. 
This story shall the good man teach his son ; 
And Crispin Crispian shall ne'er go by, 
From this day to the ending of the world, 

45 But we in it shall be remembered, — 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers ; 
For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 
Shall be my brother ; be he ne'er so vile, 
This day shall gentle his condition : 

60 And gentlemen in England now a-bed 

Shall think themselves accursed they were not here, 
And hold their manhoods cheap whiles any speaks 
That fought with us upon Saint Crispin's day. 

From Shakspeare's ^^King Henry F.," Act IV, y SeeneS. 



West. The Earl of Westmoreland. 

K. Hen. King Henry V. 

Now. Just before the battle of 
Agincourt. 

Here. At Agincourt. 

He that wishes so. It was really 
Sir Walter Hungerford who 
uttered the wish. 

My cousin Westmoreland. Balph 
Nevill, the Earl of Westmore- 
land, was not, in the present 
meaning of the word, the cousin 
of Henry V. ; but the word was 
formerly used in the sense of 
kinsman, and the two men were 
rather distantly related by 
marriage. 

Snow. Enough. This is really the 
plural form of the word. 

Teams. Grieves. 

Convoy. Travelling expenses. 



Crispian and Crispin were brothers, 
and belonged to a noble Boman 
family. Becoming Obriatians 
they followed St. Denii^ to Gaul 
to convert the heathen. They 
lived at Soissons, and maintainea 
themselves by working as shoe- 
makers. For refusing to give 
up their faith they were at length 
put to death (on October 25th). 

Vigil. The night before a holy day. 

Bedford. The Duke of Bedford, 
the king's brother. 

Exeter. The Duke of Exeter, the 
king's uncle. 

Salisbury. The Earl of Salisbury, 

the king's brother. 
Gloucester. The Duke of Gloucester. 
Oentle his condition. Balsa him 

to the rank of gentleman. 



COMPOSJIJON. — Give the reasons why Henry did not wish any 
more men. 
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LESSON 31. 

ABOU BEN ADHEM. 

James Henry Leigh Hunt (1784-1859) was bom at Southgate, 

near London, and educated at Christ's Hospital (the school of Coleridge 
and Lamb). He contributed to several newspapers and reviews. In 
the Examiner he called the Prince Regent (George IV.) a " corpulent 
Adonis of fifty," for which crime he was sentenced to two years* im- 
prisonment. Hunt was of a very sunny disposition, with a great 
capacity for love and admiration. Among his intimate friends were 
Byron, Shelley, and Keats. His disposition is reflected in his poetical 
works, now no longer read. 

1. Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase I) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw within the moonhght in his room, 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold. 

2 Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold : 
And to the presence in the room he said, 
" What writest thou ? " The vision raised its head. 
And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, " The names of those who love the Lord ". 

3. " And is mine one ? '* said Abou. " Nay, not so," 
Eeplied the angel. Abou spoke more low. 

But cheerly still ; and said, " I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one who loves his fellow-men ". 

4. The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
It came again, with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had blessed ; 
And, lo 1 Ben Adhem's name led all the rest. 

Leigh Hunt. 



Ben. The son of. 

Accord. Peace, harmony, agree- 
ment of all the parts. 

Love of Qod had blessed. On the 
first night the name of Abou Ben 
Adhem was not found among the 

COMPOSITION. — Tell in prose the story of Abou Ben Adhem. 



names of those who loved the 
Lord. On the second night his 
name headed the list, thus show- 
ing that love of our fellow-men is 
one of the surest proofs of love 
of God. 
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LESSON 32. 
THE ADVENTURE OF JOHN RAWLINS. 

PART I. 

In the year 1621, one John Eawlins, native of Ro- 
chester, sailed from Plymouth in a ship called the 
Nicholas, which had in its company another ship of 
Plymouth, and had a fair voyage till they came within 
sight of Gibraltar. Then the watch saw five sails that 
seemed to do all in their power to come up with the 
NicholaSy which, on its part, suspecting them to be 
pirates, hoisted all the sail it could ; but to no avail, 
for before the day was over, the Turkish ships of war — 
for so they proved to be — not only overtook the Ply- 
mouth ships, but made them both prisoners. 

Then they sailed for Argier, which, when they 
reached, the English prisoners were sold as slaves, 
being hurried like dogs into the market, as men sell 
horses in England, and marched up and down to see 
who would give most for them. 

John Rawlins was the last who was sold, because 
his hand was lame, and he was bought by the very 
captain who took him, named Villa Rise, who, know- 
ing Rawlins' skill as a pilot, bought him and his car- 
penter at a very low rate — paying for Rawlins seven 
pounds ten reckoned in English money. Then he sent 
them to work with other slaves : but the Turks, seeing 
that through Rawlins' lame hand he could not do so 
much as the rest, complained to their master, who told 
him that unless he could obtain a ransom of fifteen 
pounds, ho should be banished inland, where he would 
never see Christendom again. 

But while John Rawlins was terrified with this 
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stem threat of Villa Eise, there was lying in the 
harbour another English ship that had been surprised 
by the pirates — the Exchange, of Bristol. This ship 
was bought by an English Turk, who made captain of 
it another English Turk, and because they were both 
renegades, they concluded to have English and Dutch 
slaves to go in her. So it came about that, inquiring 
if any English slave were to be sold who could serve 
them as pilot, they heard of John Eawlins, and forth- 
with bought him of his master. Villa Eise. 

By the 7th of January the ship left Argier, with, on 
board her, sixty-three Turks and Moors, nine English 
slaves, and a French slave, four Dutchmen, who were 
free, and four gunners, one English, and one Dutch 
renegade. 

Now, the English slaves were employed for the most 
part under hatches, and had to labour hard, all of which 
John Eawlins took to heart, thinking it a terrible lot to 
be subject to such pain and danger only to enrich other 
men, and themselves to return as slaves. Therefore he 
broke out at last with such words as these : — 

" Oh, horrible slavery to be thus subject to dogs ! 
Oh, Heaven, strengthen my heart and hand, and some- 
thing shall be done to deliver us! ** 

The other slaves, pitying what they thought his 
madness, bade him speak softly, lest they should all 
fare the worse for his rashness. 

" Worse ! " said Eawlins, " what can be worse? I 

will either regain my liberty at one time or another, or 

perish in the attempt ; but if you would agree to join 

with me in the undertaking, I doubt not but we should 

find some way of winning glory with our freedom.'' 

"Pray be quiet," they returned, "and do not think 

11 
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of impossibilities, though, if indeed you could open 
some way of escape, then we would risk our lives ; and 
you may be sure of silence/' 

After this the slavery continued, and the Turks set 
their captives to work at all the meanest tasks, and even 
when they laboured hardest, flogged and reviled them, 
till more and more John Eawlins became resolved to 
recover his liberty and surprise the ship. So he 
provided ropes with broad spikes of iron, and all the 
iron crows, with which he could, with the help of the 
others, fasten up the scuttles, gratings, and cabins, and 
even shut up the captain himself with his companions ; 
^nd so he intended to work the enterprise, that, at a 
certain watchword, the English, being masters of the 
gunner-room and the powder, would either be ready to 
blow the Turks into the air, or kill them as they came out 
one by one, if by any chance they forced open the cabins. 

Then, very cautiously, he told the four free Dutch- 
men of his plot, and last of all the Dutch renegades, 
who were also in the gunner-room ; and all these con- 
sented readily to so daring an enterprise. So he fixed 
the time for the venture in the captain's morning watch. 

But you must understand that where the English 
slaves were there always hung four or five iron crows 
just under the gun-carriages, and when the time came 
it was very dark ; so that John Rawlins, in taking out 
his iron, dropped it on the side of the gun, making such 
a noise that the soldiers, hearing it, waked the Turks 
and told them to come down. At this the boatswain 
of the Turks descended with a candle, and searched 
everywhere, making a great deal of stir, but finding 
neither hatchet nor hammer, nor anything else sus- 
picious, only the iron which lay slipped down under the 
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gun-carriages, he went quietly up again and told the 
captain what had happened, who thought that it was 
no remarkable thing to have an iron slip from its place. 
But through this John Eawlins was forced to wait 
for another opportunity. 

When they had sailed further northward there 
happened another suspicious accident, for Eawlins had 
told his scheme to the renegade gunner, who promised 
secrecy by everything that could induce one to believe 
in him. But immediately after, he left Rawlins and 
was absent about a quarter of an hour, when he re- 
turned and sat down again by him. Presently, as they 
were talking, in came a furious Turk, with his sword 
drawn, who threatened Eawlins as if he would certainly 
kill him. This made Eawlins suspect that the rene- 
gade gunner had betrayed him ; and he stepped back 
and drew out his knife, also taking the gunner's out of 
its sheath ; so that the Turk, seeing him with two 
knives, threw down his sword, saying he was only 
jesting. But the gunner, seeing that EawHns sus- 
pected him, whispered something in his ear, calling 
Heaven to witness that he had never breathed a word 
of the enterprise, and never would. Nevertheless, 
Eawlins kept the knives in his sleeve all night, and 
was somewhat troubled, though afterwards the gunner 
proved faithful and zealous in the undertaking. 



Argier. Algiers. 

Rise. BeiSy the Arabian word for 
captain. 

Christendom. The Christian part 
of the world. 

Eng^lish Turk. When ihe Barbary 
Corsairs took a Christian prisoner 
they made a slave of him ; but if 
he were willing to turn Maho- 



metan he was set free, and often 
rose to power. The *' English 
Turk " was such a man. 

Renegades. People who deny their 
old religion. 

Crow Crow-bar ; a bar of iron 
with a beak, crook, or claws used 
for moving heavy weights. 
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LESSON 33. 

THE ADVENTURE OF JOHN RAWLINS. 

PART II. 

All this time Eawlins persuaded the captain, who 
himself had little knowledge of seamanship, to steer 
northward, meaning to draw him away from the neigh- 
bourhood of other Turkish vessels. On the 6th of 
February they descried a sail, and at once the Turks 
gave chase, and made her surrender. It proved to be a 
ship from near Dartmouth, laden with silk. As it was 
stormy weather, the Turks did not put down their boat, 
but made the master of the conquered ship put down his, 
and come on board with five of his men and r. boy, while 
ten of the Turks* men, among whom were one English 
and two Dutch renegades belonging to the conspiracy, 
went to man the prize instead. 

But when Eawlins saw this division of his friends, 
before they could set out for the other ship he found 
means to tell them plainly that he would complete his 
enterprise either that night or the next, and that what- 
ever came of it they must acquaint the four English 
left on the captured ship with his resolution, and steer 
for England while the Turks slept and suspected 
nothing. For, by God's grace, in his first watch he 
would show them a light, to let them know that the 
enterprise was begun, or about to be begun. 

So the boat reached the ship from Dartmouth ; and 
next Eawlins told the captain and his men whom the 
Turks had sent down among the other prisoners of his 
design, and found them willing to throw in their lot 
with him. 
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The next morning, being the 7th of February, the 
prize from Dartmouth was not to be seen — the men 
indeed havmg followed Bawhns counsel and steered 
for England But the Turkish captam began to 
storm and swear, tellmg Banlms to search the seas 




up and down for her — which he did all day without 
success. Then Bawhns, finding a good deal of water 
in the hold, persuaded the captain, by telling him 
that the ship was not rightly balanced, to have four 
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of the guns brought aft, that the water might run to 
the pump. This being done, and the guns placed 
where the Enghsh could use them for their own 
purpose, the final arrangement was made. The ship 
having three decks, those that belonged to the gunner- 
room were all to be there, and break up the lower 
deck. The English slaves, who belonged to the middle 
deck, were to do the same with that, and watch 
the scuttles. EawUns himself prevailed with the 
gunner to give him as much powder as would prime 
the guns, and told them all there was no better watch- 
word than, when the signal gun was heard, to cacy: 
*'For God, and King James, and Saint George for 
England '\ 

Then, all being prepared, and every man resolute, 
knowing what he had to do, Rawlins advised the 
gunner to speak to the captain, that he might send the 
soldiers to the poop, to bring the ship aft, and, weigh- 
ing it down, send the water to the pumps. This the 
captain was very willing to do ; and so at two o'clock 
in the afternoon the signal was given, by the firing of 
the gun, whose report tore and broke down all the 
binnacle and compasses. 

But when the Turks heard this, and the shouts of 
the conspirators, and saw that part of the ship was torn 
away, and felt it shake under them, and knew that all 
threatened their destruction — no bear robbed of her 
whelps was ever so mad as they, for they not only called 
us dogs, and cried in their tongue " The fortune of 
war! the fortune of war!" but they tried to tear up 
the planking, setting to work hammers, hatchets, knives, 
the oars of the boat, the boat hook, and whatever else 
came to hand, besides the stones and bricks of the 
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eook-room, still trying to break the hatches, and never 
ceasing their horrible cries and threats. 

Then Bawline, seeing them so violent, and under- 
standing that the slaves had cleared the decks of all the 




Tarks and Moors underneath, began to shoot at them 
through different holes, with their own muskets, and 
so lessened their number. At this they cried for the 
pilot, and so Kawlins, with some to guard him, went to 
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them, and understood by their kneeling that they cried 
for mercy and begged to come down. This they were 
bidden to do, but coming down one by one, they were 
taken and slain with their own swords. And the rest 
perceiving this, some of them leapt into the water, 
still crying ** The fortune of war ! ** till the decks were 
well cleared, and the victory assured. 

At the first report of the gun, and the hurly-burly 
on deck, the captain was writing in his cabin, and he 
came out with his sword in hand, thinking by his 
authority to quell the mischief. But when he saw that 
the ship was surprised, he threw down his sword and 
begged Rawlins to save his life, telling him how he had 
redeemed him from Villa Eise, and put him in com- 
mand in the ship, besides treating him well through 
the voyage. This Rawlins confessed, and at last con- 
sented to be merciful, and brought the captain and five 
more renegades into England. 

When all was done, and the ship cleared of the 
dead bodies, John Rawlins assembled his men, and 
with one consent gave the praise to God, using the 
accustomed services on shipboard. Then did they sing 
a psalm, and, last of all, embraced one another for play- 
ing the men in such a deliverance, whereby their fear 
was turned into joy. That same night they steered for 
England, and arrived at Plymouth on the 13th of 
Februar}', and were welcomed with all gladness. 

From " TJie True Story Book" edited hy Andrew Lang. 

COMPOSITION. — Grive a clear account of how John Rawlins 
regained liis liberty. 
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LESSON 34. 
DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

Db. Samuel Johnson was born in 1709 in Lichfield, 

where his father was a bookseller, fairly prosperous at 
that time, but he became poor as his son grew towards 
manhood. From his birth Samuel was a sickly child. 
He grew up to be a sturdy man but was troubled all 
his life with dimness of sight and with innumerable 
ailments which made life a burden to bim His 
strange unconscious 
gesticulations were 
the wonder and 
amusement of those 
who saw him 

" Once he col- 
lected a laughing 
mob in Twicken- 
ham meadows bj 
his antics bis 
hands imitating the 
motions of a jockey 
riding at full t.peed 
and his feet twi'^t 
ing in and out to 
make heels and 
toes touch alternately. He presently sat down and 
took out a hook, over which he seesawed so violently 
that the mob ran back to see what was the matter." 

He was a scholar at Lichfield Grammar School till 
he was sixteen, and then for two years he was at home 
and gathered knowledge from the fohos in his father's 
shop. Then for three years he was at Oxford, but left 
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without a degree, and he appears to have gained little 
instruction there. But he loved to revisit Oxford, and 
in later years he accepted with pleasure and pride the 
degree which the university conferred upon him. 

After leaving Oxford Johnson made several ineffec- 
tual attempts to gain a livelihood by teaching, and in 
1737 he came to London, with a tragedy in his pocket. 

His life in London was for some time a strenuous 
and almost hopeless fight with misery and want. We 
are told that in later and happier years — when Dr. 
Johnson one day read his own satire, in which the life 
of a scholar is painted, with the various obstructionb 
thrown in his way to fortune and to fame, — he burst 
into a passion of tears. 

In 1760 he started the BambleVy a periodical like 
the Spectator, published three times a week, and it ran 
for three years. It gave Johnson a great reputation, 
but it yields little pleasure now in comparison with the 
Tatler and the Spectator, 

When his wife died, Johnson was labouring at his 
Dictionary. This gigantic task was finished in 1755, 
and the famous letter to Lord Chesterfield was written, 
which is so often quoted, and which is really one of 
Johnson's finest prose pieces. 

A few years later his mother died at a very great 
age. Johnson could not afford to go to Lichfield, but 
he raised the money for the funeral expenses by writing 
his story oi Basselas, Priiice of Abyssinia. 

In 1762 he received from the bounty of the new 
king, George III., a pension of £300 a year, and his 
struggles with want were ended. He was able to in- 
dulge his feelings of pity for the poor and wretched, 
and he spent upon them full two-thirds of his income. 
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He would give, even though his charity might be mis- 
used. 

** Life is a pill (he would say) which none of us can 
bear to swallow without gilding ; yet for the poor we 
delight in stripping it still barer, and are not ashamed 
to show even visible displeasure, if ever the bitter taste 
is taken from their mouths.'* In pursuance of these 
principles he nursed whole nests of people in his house, 
where the lame, the blind, the sick, and the sorrowful 
found a sure retreat from all the evils against which 
his little income could secure them. 

He was surrounded with friends who loved and re- 
verenced him, — Goldsmith, and Burke, and Reynolds, 
and Garrick, and Burney, and many others who live 
again in the marvellous pages of Boswell. 

For the remainder of Johnson's life a few words 
must suffice. He wrote only one other great work, the 
Lives of the Poets. In 1773 he went with Boswell to 
the Hebrides, with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale to Wales in 
1774, and he paid with them a short visit to Paris in 
the following year. 

In 1781 his old friend Mr. Thrale died, and in De- 
cember, 1784, his own end came. He was laid in the 
Abbey, where his friend Garrick had already preceded 
bim. 



Oesticulations. Motions of the 
body or limbs. 

Twickenham. Then a village, 
now a town, on the north 
bank of the Thames, nearly- 
opposite Bichmond. It was 
the home of the poet Pope. 

Folios. Big books. A folio is, 
stricbly speaking, a book, each 
leaf of which is half a sheet. 



The degree which the university 
conferred upon him. The degree 
of LL.D. (Doctor of Laws). 
A tragedy. His "Irene". 
His own satire. "The Vanity of 
Human Wishes," which contains 
such lines as these : — 

*' There mark what ills the 

scholar's life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron 
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and the jail. 
See nations slowly wise and 

meanly just, 
To buried merit raise the tardy 
bust.'* 
Oarrick. Probably the greatest of 
English actors. He and Johnson 



were fellow-townsmen, and they 
left Lichfield for London to- 
gether. 
Thrale. A well-known London 
brewer. His brewery was in 
Southwark, where the brewery of 
Barclay and Perkins now stands. 



COMPOSITION.— Write a brief life of Dr. Johnson. 



LESSON 35. 

ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCH- 

YARD. 

Thomas Gray (I7I6-I77I), a poet whose work makes up in quality 
for what it lacks in quantity, was born in London, and educated at 
Eton and Cambridge. His quiet life was spent in the loved society of 
his mother and aunt at Stoke Pogis, in learned leisure at his old 
university, and in travel both in Britain and on the continent. The 
letters which he wrote to his friends are some of the best in the 
language, for quickness of vision, clearness of description, and gentle 
humour. He says that in his poems he aimed at a style which should 
be marked by " extreme conciseness of expression," and yet be •* pure, 
perspicuous, and musical ". By their variety of form and allusions to 
nature they show that men were beginning to break away from the 
authority of Pope, and growing more and more prepared for the coming 
of Wordsworth. 

1. The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

2. Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ; 

3. Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
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Of such as, wand'ring near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

4. Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude Forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

5. The breezy call of incense-breathing Morn, 

The swallow twitt'ring from the straw-built shed, . 
The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

6. For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care : 

No children run to lisp their sire's return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

7. Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield. 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke : 
How jocund did they drive their team afield I 
How bow'd the woods beneath their sturdy stroke I 

8. Let not Ambition mock their useful toil. 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 
Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile. 
The short and simple annals of the Poor. 

9. The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 
Await alike th' inevitable hour. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

10. Nor you, ye Proud, impute to these the fault 
If Memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 
Where thro' the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 
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11. Can storied urn or animated buet 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Can Honour's voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or "flatt'ry soothe the dull cold ear of Death ? 

12. Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire, 
Hands, that the rod of empire might haVe sway'd- 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 




18. But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Eicb. with the spoils ol time, did ne'er unroll , 
Chill Penury repressed their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

U. Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed eaves of ocean bear : 
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IFull many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

15. Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 

Some Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood. 

• 

16. Th' applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation's eyes, 

17. Their lot forbade : nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne. 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind, 

18. The strugglings pangs of conscious truth to hide. 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame. 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense, kindled at the Muse-s flame. 

19. Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; 
Along the cool sequester'd vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenour of their way. 

20. Yet e'en those bones from insult to protect' 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh. 

With uncouth rhimes and shapeless sculpture deck'd, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

21. Their name, their years, spelt by th' unlettered muse. 
The place of fame and elegy supply : 

And many a holy text aroimd she strews 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 
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22. For who, to dumb Forgetfulneas a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e'er resign'd, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor caat one longing, ling'ring look behind ? 

23. On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
E'en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries. 
E'en in our ashes live their wonted firea. 




24. For thee, vrho, mindful of th' unhonour'd dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate ; 
If chance, hy lonely contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate. 

25. Haply some hoary-headed swain may say : 
" Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 
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Brushing with hasty steps the dews away^ 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

26. " There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 
His listless length at noon-tide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

27. " Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove ; 
Now drooping, woful wan, like one forlorn. 

Or craz'd with care, or cross'd in hopeless love. 

28. ** One morn I miss'd him on the custom'd hill, 
Along the heath, and near his favourite tree; 
Another came ; nor yet beside the rill, 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 

29. " The next, with dirges due, in sad array, 

Slow thro' the church-way path we saw him borne. 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn." 

The Eintaph. 

30. Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth 

A youth, to Fortune and to Fame unknown : 
Fair Science frown 'd not on his humble birth. 
And Melancholy mark'd him for her own. 

31. Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere ; 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send : 
He gave to Misery all he had, a tear : 

He gained from Heaven ('twas all he wished) a friend 

32. No further seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose), 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 

Thomas Gray* 
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Elegy. A funeral song ; a plaintive 

poem. 
'Written in a country chorcbyard. 

There is no reason to believe that 

the poem was actually v^rritten 

in a churchyard, though any one 

who has visited Stoke Pogis 

would find it easy to believe that 

Gray now and then had the 

churchyard of that place in his 

mind. The poem was actually 

begun and finished at Stoke 

Pogis ; parts of it were written 

at Cambridge. 

Curfew. A bell rung at eight 

o'clock every night, — originally 

as a signal for all fires and lights 

to be put out. The bell is still 

rung in some places. 

^ell. The bell tolled at a death 

(or funeral). The ringing of the 

curfew is the knell for the death 

of the day. 

Partingr. Departing. 

AU tlie air. The order is : " And a 

solemn stillness holds all the 



air 



f ) 



TinkliiigB of the sheep bells. 

Save. Except. 

Tower. The tower of the church. 

Ancient solitary reign. The quiet 
neighbourhood oyer which she 
has reigned so long. 

Heaves the turf. The turf rises. 

Hude. Simple, rustic. 

Incense-breathiiig Mom. !Morning 
giving forth sweet smells (like 
the burning of incense). 

Clarion. A kind of trumpet with 
a shrill, clear sound. 

The echoing horn of the huntsman. 

^y her evening care. Be busy for 
them at her evening work (per- 
haps preparing their supper). 

Their furrow has often broken the 
stubborn glebe. 

Glebe. Ploughland. 

Jocund. Cheerful, merry. 

Let not Ambition, etc. Let not the 
rich and great scorn the useful 
work, the simple joys, and the 
quiet lives of these poor villagers. 



The boast of heraldry. Persons of 
ancient family. It is part of a 
herald's duty to keep records 
of descent, and a record going 
back for centuries would be a 
subject for boasting. The stanza 
means that persons of ancient 
family, the powerful, the beauti- 
ful, and the rich, and even those 
who pursue after glory, all alike 
must die. This is the stanza 
which General Wolfe recited as 
his boat was drifting down the 
St. Lawrence, saying that he 
would rather have written the 
Elegy than capture Quebec. 

Impute, etc. Do not blame these 
if no monuments have been 
raised to them inside the church. 

Trophies. Things taken from the 
enemy, and kept as memorials of 
victory. Tliese were often dis- 
played on tombs, though Gray 
probably uses the word trophies 
here in the more general sense 
of monuments. 

Aisle. The wing or side part of a 
church. The middle part is 
called the luive. 

Fretted vault The arched roof 
ornamented with fretwork. 

Storied urn. The Greeks and 
Romans burned their dead and 
then placed the ashes in urns, 
on which were pictures illustrat- 
ing the life of the dead one. This 
is the origin of the urn one sees 
in monuments still. 

Animated bust. Lifelike sculpture. 

Can storied um, etc. If you put 
up a lifelike statue of the dead, 
or record the story of his life 
upon a monument, will that call 
him back to life ? 

Provoke. Call back to life. Can 
you by honouring or praising the 
dead recall him to life ? 

Flattery, etc. Can you please the 
dead with flattery ? 

Pregnant with. Full of. 

Celestial. Heavenly. 

Rod of empire. The sceptre, which 
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LESSON 36. 
THE STAGE COACH. 

Washington Irving (1783-1859), the first, and one of the ^preatert 
of the writers of note produced hy the United States of America, was 
bom in New York, a few months before General Washington entexed 
the city, which the English had been compelled to give up, and the 
child was named in honour of the " Father of his Country ". He waa 
bred to the law, but not being obliged to earn his living he amused 
himself with writing, and, with the aid of some friends, brought out 
''Salmagundi/' a periodical something like the Spectator^ and a 
comic "History of New York". But when, in 1817, his brothers' 
firm, which he had joined, failed, he had to live by his pen. He paid 
three long visits to Europe, and came to know and love England as 
much as if he had been a born Englishman. Indeed, his style was move 
English than American — much like Addison's or Goldsmith's. What 
he saw in England is described in his " Sketch. Book," and " BniOO- 
bridge Hall ". A long residence in Spain enabled him to write " Tll# 

Conauest of Granada/' and '' Legends of the Conauest of Spain". 

He also wrote lives of Mahomet, of George Wasnington, and of* 
Colimabus. 

In the course of a December tour in Yorkshire, I. 
rode for a long distance in one of the public coaches, 
on the day preceding Christmas. The coach was' 
crowded, both inside and out, with passengers, who, 
by their talk, seemed principally bound to the mansions 
of relations or friends, to eat the Christmas dinner. • 
It was loaded also with hampers of game, and baskets 
and boxes of delicacies ; and hares hung dangling their 
long ears about the coachman's box, presents from 
distant friends for the impending feast. I had three 
fine rosy-cheeked schoolboys for my fellow-passengers 
inside, full of the buxom health and manly spirit 
which I have observed in the children of this country. 
They were returning home for the holidays in high 
glee, and promising themselves a world of enjoyment. 
It was delightful to hear the gigantic plans of the little 
rogues, and the wonderful feats they were to perform 
during their six weeks' freedom from the thraldom of 
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Sequestered. Betired, quiet. 

Tenour of their way. Their course 
of life 

Frail xnemoriaL Some memorial 
(as a wooden tablet) not likely to 
last long. 

VacoutlL Odd, clumsy. 

abapelesB sculpture. Clumsy carv- 
ings. 

Implores, etc. Asks the passers-by 
to sigh for the dead. 

Unlettered. Ignoraut, untaught. 

She. The '• unlettered muse ". 

1o die. How to die. 

lor who, etc. It is doubtful whether 
Gray meant "For who, being a 
prey to dumb forgetfulness, ever 
resigned this, etc.," or, "For 
who ever resigned this being as 
a prey to dumb forgetfulness". 

Xeiies. Leans, rests. 

Tious. Dutiful. The " pious drops " 
are the dutiful tears shed for the 
dying. 

E'en from the tomb, etc. We 
desire to be remembered even 
after we are buried. 

VTonted. Accustomed. As some 
sparks remain among the ashes 
after the fire seems to be out, 
so, even after we are buried, some 
natural desires and affections 
remain in us. 

Thee. The poet. 

The unhonoured dead. Those buried 
in the country churchyard. 

These lines. The Elegy. 

Chance. Perchance, by chance. 



Lonely contemplation. The desire 

for quiet thought. 
Kindred spirit. A man of like 

mind. 
Haply. Perhaps. 
Upland lawn. I^Ieadow on a hillside. 
Fantastic. Twisted. At Burnham 

Beeches, near Stoke Pogis, are 

some of the oldest beeches in the 

country. IMany of the roots of 

very old trees are above ground, 

whence the poet speaks of their 

being wreathed high. 
Listless. Inattentive, idle. 
Hard by. Near. 
Wan. Faded, pale. 
Forlorn. Hopeless, deserted. 
Another morning. 
The next morning. 
Dirge. A funeral song. 
Lay. Song, poem ; here the epitaph 

(which follows). 
Graved. Engraved, carved. 
Science. Knowledge. Knowledge 

did not frown on him, therefore 

he became a scholar. 
Melancholy. Sadness. 
Marked, etc. Set her mark upon 

him to show that he was "her 

own". 
Bounty. Charity, liberality. He 

gave all he had — a tear. 
Recompense. Reward. In return 

for his bounty heaven rewarded 

him with a friend. 
To misery. To the miserable. 
Their dread abode. "The bosom 

of his Father and his God." 



COMPOSITION. — (1) Give, in your own words, the meaning of 
stanzas 5-8. 

(2) Say, first, what good the humble lot of the rude forefathers 
prevented them from doing : and, next, what crimes it saved them from 
committing. 

(3) Make a list of the lines or phrases in the Elegy which have 
passed into our every day language. 
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LESSON 36. 
THE STAGE COACH. 

Washington Irving (1783-1859), the first, and one of the peatwt 
of the writers of note produced hy the United States of America, vnm 
bom in New York, a few months before General Washington enteociei 
the city, which the English had been compelled to give up, and tiis 
child was named in honour of the " Father of his Country *'. He inm 
bred to the law, but not being obliged to earn his living he ampfled 
himself with writing, and, with the aid of some friends, brought OOft 
''Salmagundi," a periodical something like the Spectator, and a 
comic "History of New York". But when, in 1817, his brothevB' 
firm, which he had joined, failed, he had to live by his pen. He paid 
three long visits to Europe, and came to know and love England as 
much as if he had been a born Englishman. Indeed, his style was more 
English than American — much like Addison's or Goldsmith's. What 
he saw in England is described in his " Sketch Book," and " BlftOe- 
bridge Hall ". A long residence in Spain enabled him to write " TlW 

Conauest of Granada/' and "Legends of the Conauest of Spala". 

He also wrote lives of Mahomet, of George Wasnington, and d' 

Colimibus. 

In the course of a December tour in Yorkshire, I 
rode for a long distance in one of the public coacheSi 
on the day preceding Christmas. The coach waa* 
crowded, both inside and out, with passengers, who, 
by their talk, seemed principally bound to the mansions 
of relations or friends, to eat the Christmas dinner. ■ 
It was loaded also with hampers of game, and baskets 
and boxes of delicacies ; and hares hung dangling their 
long ears about the coachman's box, presents from 
distant friends for the impending feast. I had three 
fine rosy-cheeked schoolboys for my fellow-passengOTS 
inside, full of the buxom health and manly spirit 
which I have observed in the children of this country. 
They were returning home for the holidays in high 
glee, and promising themselves a world of enjoyment. 
It was delightful to hear the gigantic plans of the little 
rogues, and the wonderful feats they were to perform 
during their six weeks* freedom from the thraldom of 
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book, birch, and master. They were full of anticipa- 
tions of the meeting with the faqiily and household, 
down to the very cat and dog ; and the joy they were 
to give their little sisters by the presents with which 
their pockets were crammed ; but the meeting to 
which they seemed to look forward with the greatest 
impatience was with Bantam, which I found to be 
a pony. How he could trot ! how he could run ! 
and then such leaps as he would take — there was 
not a hedge in the whole county that he could not 
clear. 

They were in charge of the coachman, to whom, 
whenever an opportunity presented, they addressed a 
host of questions, and pronounced him one of the 
best fellows in the world. Indeed, I could not but 
notice the more than ordinary air of bustle and im- 
portance of the coachman, who wore his hat a little on 
one side, and had a large bunch of holly stuck in the 
buttonhole of his coat. He is always full of mighty 
care and business; but he is particularly so during 
this season, having so many commissions to execute 
in consequence . of the great mterchange of presents. 

He has commonly a broad full face, curiously 
mottled with red, as if the blood had been forced by 
hard feeding into every vessel of the skin ; he is swelled 
into jolly dimensions by a multiplicity of coats, in 
which he is buried like a cauliflower, the upper one 
reaching to his heels. He wears a broad-brimmed low- 
crowned hat ; a huge roll of coloured handkerchief 
about his neck, knowingly knotted and tucked in at 
the bosom ; and has in summer time a large bouquet oi 
flowers in his buttonhole. His waistcoat is conamonly 
of some bright colour, striped, and his small-clothes 
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extend far below the knees, to meet a pair of jockey 
boots which reach about half-way up his legs. 

All this costume is maintained with much precision ; 
he has a pride in having his clothes of excellent 
materials ; and, notwithstanding the seeming gross- 
ness of his appearance, there is still discernible that 
neatness and propriety of person which is almost in- 
herent in an Englishman. He enjoys great con- 
sequence and consideration along the road. The 
moment he arrives where the horses are to be changed, 
he throws down the reins with something of an air, 
and abandons the cattle to the care of the ostler ; his 
duty being merely to drive from one stage to another. 
When off the box, his hands are thrust into the pockets 
of his greatcoat, and he rolls about the inn yard with 
an air of the most absolute lordliness. Here he is gener- 
ally surrounded by an admiring throng of ostlers, stable- 
boys, shoeblacks, and those nameless hangers-on that 
infest inns and taverns, and run errands, and do all 
kinds of odd jobs. These all look up to him as to an 
oracle ; treasure up his cant phrases ; echo his opinions 
about horses, and other topics of jockey lore ; and 
above all, endeavour to imitate his air and carriage. 
Every ragamuflSn that has a coat to his back thrusts 
his hands in the pockets, rolls in his gait, talks slang, 
and is a budding Coachey. 

Perhaps it might be owing to the pleasing serenity 
that reigned in my own mind, that I fancied I saw 
cheerfulness in every countenance throughout the 
journey. A stage coach, however, carries animation 
always with it, and puts the world in motion as it 
whirls along. The horn sounded at the entrance of a 
village produces a general bustle. Some hasten forth 
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to meet friends, some with bundles and bandboxes to 
secure places, and in the hurry of the moment can 
hardly take leave of the group that accompanies them. 
In the meantime the coachman has a world of small 
commissions to execute. Sometimes he delivers a 
hare or a pheasant ; sometimes jerks a small parcel or 
newspaper to the door of a public house. As the coach 
rattles through the village, every one runs to the 
window. At the corners are assembled the village 
idlers and wise men, who take their stations there 
for the purpose of seeing company pass ; but the 
sagest knot is generally at the blacksmith's, to whom 
the passing of the coach is an event fruitful of much 
speculation. 

Perhaps the impending holiday might have given 
a more than usual animation to the country, for it 
seemed to me as if everybody was in good looks and 
good spirits. Game, poultry, and other luxuries of the 
table, were in brisk circulation in the villages ; the 
grocers', butchers', and fruiterers' shops were thronged 
with customers. The housewives were stirring briskly 
about, putting their dwellings in order ; and the glossy 
branches of holly, with their bright red berries, began 
to appear at the windows. 

I was roused from a fit of meditation by a shout 
from my little travelling companions. They had been 
looking out of the coach windows for the last few miles, 
recognising every tree and cottage as they approached 
home ; and now there was a general burst of joy — 
'* There's John! and there's old Carlo! and there's 
Bantam ! " cried the happy little rogues, clapping 
their hands. 

At the end of the lane there was a siober-looking 
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servant in livery, waiting for them; he was accom- 
panied by a very old pointer, and by the redoubtable 
Bantam, a little old rat of a pony, with a shaggy mane 
and long rusty tail, who stood dozing quietly by the 
road-side, little dreaming of the bustling times that 
awaited him. 

I was pleased to see the fondness with which the 
little fellows leaped about the steady old footman, and 
hugged the pointer ; who wriggled his whole body with 
joy. But Bantam was the great object of interest ; all 
wanted to mount at once, and it was with some diffi- 
culty that John arranged that they should ride by 
turns, and the eldest should ride first. 

Off they set at last ; one on the pony, with the dog 
bounding and barking before him, and the others 
holding John's hands ; both talking at once, and over- 
powering him with questions about home, and with 
school anecdotes. I was reminded of those days when, 
like them, I had known neither care nor sorrow, and a 
holiday was the summit of earthly joy. We stopped a 
few moments afterwards to water the horses, and on 
resuming our route, a turn of the road brought us in 
sight of a neat country seat. I could just distinguish 
the forms of a lady and two young girls in the porch, 
and I saw my little comrades with Bantam, Carlo, and 
old John, trooping along the carriage road. I leaned 
out of the coach window, in hopes of witnessing the 
happy meeting, but a grove of trees shut it from my 
sight. 

In the evening we reached a village where I had 
determined to pass the night. As we drove into the 
great gateway of the inn, I saw on one side the light of 
a rousing kitchen fire beaming through a window. I 
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entered, and admired, for the hundredth time, that 
picture of convenience, neatness, and broad, honest 
enjoyment, the kitchen of an English inn. It was of 
spacious dimensions, hung round with copper and tin 
vessels highly polished, and decorated here and there 
with a Christmas green. Hams, tongues, and flitches 
of bacon were suspended from the ceiling; a smoke- 
jack made its ceaseless clanking beside the fireplace, 
and a clock ticked in one corner. A well-scoured deal 
table extended along one side of the kitchen, with a 
cold round of beef and other hearty viands upon it. 
Travellers of inferior order were preparing to attack 
this stout repast, while others sat smoking and gossip- 
ing on two high-backed oaken settles beside the fire. 

I had not been long at the inn when a post-chaise 
drove up to the door. A young gentleman stepped out, 
and by the light of the lamps I caught a glimpse of a 
countenance which I thought I knew. I moved for- 
ward to get a nearer view, when his eye caught mine. 
I was not mistaken : it was Frank Bracebridge, a 
sprightly, good-humoured young fellow, with whom I 
had once travelled on the Continent. Our meeting 
was extremely cordial, for the countenance of an old 
fellow-traveller always brings up the recollection of a 
thousand pleasant scenes, odd adventures, and excellent 
jokes. To discuss all these in a brief interview at an 
inn was impossible ; and finding that I was not pressed 
for time, and was merely making a tour of pleasure, 
he insisted that I should give him a day or two at his 
father's country seat, to which he was going to pass 
the holidays, and which lay at a few miles' distance. 
** It is better than eating a solitary Christmas dinner at 
an inn," said he, *' and I can assure you of a hearty 
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welcome in something of the old-fashioned style." His 
reasoning was cogent, and I must confess, the prepara- 
tion I had seen for universal festivity and social enjoy- 
ment had made me feel a little impatient of my 
loneliness. I closed, therefore, at once, with his 
invitation ; the chaise drove up to the door, and in a 
few moments I was on my way to the family mansion 
of the Bracebridges. 

From '* The Sketch Book,'^ by Washington Irving. 



Impending. About to happen. 

fioxom. Gay, lively, jolly. 

Oigantic. Giant-like. 

Tbraldom. Slavery. 

Anticipation. Looking forward. 

Opportunity. Chance. 

Commissions. Things one is asked 
to do, errands. 

Dimensions. Size. 

Multiplicity. Large number. 

Small-clothes. Breeches. 

Precision. Care, pains. 

Orossness. Fatness, roughness. 

Discernible. To be seen. 

Inherent. Inborn, a part of the 
nature of. 

Absolute. Entire, complete, un- 
disputed. 

Infest. Molest, disturb. 

Oracle. A very wise person. 

Cant pbrases. The words which 
he was most fond of using. 

Lore. Learning. 

Talks slang. Imitates the " cant 
phrases *' of the coachman. 

Budding Coacbey. One who will 
some day grow into a coachman. 

Serenity. Calm. 

Countenance. Face. 

Animation. Liveliness. 

Sagest. Wisest. 



Speculation. Guessing. 
Circulation. A going roimd. 
Meditation. Thought, a day-dream. 
Redoubtable. Much to be feared. 
Anecdotes. Stories. 
On resuming our route. n start ing 

again. 
Seat. House of a gentleman. 
Smoke-Jack. A jack worked by 

smoke. A jack was a little 
• machine for turning the meat 

cooking before a fire. 
Viands. Meats. 
Travellers of inferior order. The 

poorer kind of travellers. 
Repast. Meal. 

Settles. Long seats with high backs. 
A post-chaise. A chaise carrying 

the persons who hired it, and 

going as they wished, instead of 

carrying the public, and going at 

stated times like a stage coach. 

Fresh horses were obtained at 

regular posts. 
The Continent. Europe. 
Extremely cordial. Very hearty. 
Recollection. Memory. 
Solitary. Lonely. 
Cogent. Strong (used of reasons). 
Universal festivity. Feasting eveiy- 

where. 



COMPOSITION. — (1) Give reasons for stage coaches and against 
railway trains. 

(2) Give reasons for railway-trains and against stage coaches. 

(3) Write an account of an English Christmas to a child supposed 
to be living in a foreign country. 
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LESSON 37. 

CHRISTMAS DAY. 

When I woke the next morning, it seemed as if all the 
events of the preceding evening had been a dream, and 
nothing but the identity of the ancient chamber con- 
vinced me of their reality. While I lay musing on my 
pillow, I heard the sound of little feet pattering outside 
of the door, and a whispering consultation. Presently 
a choir of small voices chanted forth an old Christmas 
carol, the burden of which was, — 

Kejoice, our Saviour He was born 
On Christmas day in the morning. 

I rose softly, slipped on my clothes, opened the 
door suddenly, and beheld one of the most beautiful 
little fairy groups that a painter could imagine. It 
consisted of a boy and two girls, the eldest not more 
than six, and lovely as seraphs. They were going the 
rounds of the house, and singing at every chamber 
door, but my sudden appearance frightened them into 
mute bashfulness. They remained for a moment 
playing on their lips with their fingers, and now and 
then stealing a shy glance, from under their eyebrows, 
until, as if by one impulse, they scampered away, and 
as they turned an angle of the gallery, I heard them 
laughing in triumph at their escape. 

Everything conspired to produce kind and happy 
feelings in this stronghold of old-fashioned hospitality. 
The window of my chamber looked out upon what in 
summer would have been a beautiful landscape. There 
was a sloping lawn, a fine stream winding at the foot 
of it, and a tract of park beyond, with noble clumps of 
trees, and herds of deer. At a distance was a neat 
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hamlet, with the smoke from the cottage chimneys 
hanging over it : and a church with its dark spire 
in strong relief against the clear cold sky. The house 
was surrounded with evergreens, according to the 
English custom, which would have given almost an 
appearance of summer ; but the morning was extremely 
frosty ; the light vapour of the preceding evening had 
been turned into hoarfrost, which covered all the trees 
and every blade of grass; The rays of a bright morning 
sun had a dazzling effect among the glittering fohage. 
A robin, perched upon the top of a mountain ash, was 
basking himself in the sunshine, and piping a few 
cheerful notes ; and a peacock was displaying all the 
glories of his train, and strutting, with the pride and 
gravity of a Spanish grandee, on the terrace walk 
below. 

I had scarcely dressed myself, when a servant 
appeared to invite me to family prayers. He showed 
me the way to a small chapel in the old wing of the 
house, where I found the principal part of the family 
already assembled in a kind of gallery, furnished with 
cushions, hassocks, and large prayer-books ; the ser- 
vants were seated on benches below. The old gentle- 
man read prayers from a desk in front of the gallery, 
and Master Simon acted as clerk and made the re- 
sponses ; and I must do him the justice to say that he 
acquitted himself with great gravity and decorum. 

The service was followed by a Christmas carol, 
which Mr. Bracebridge himself had constructed from 
a poem of his favourite author, Herrick, and it had 
been adapted to an old church melody by Master Simon. 
As there were several good voices among the house- 
hold, the effect was extremely pleasing. 
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Our breakfast consisted of what the squire called 
true old English fare. He indulged in some bitter 
lamentations over modern breakfasts of tea and toast ; 
and though he admitted them to his table to suit the 
palates of his guests, yet there was a brave display of 
cold meats, wine, and ale on the sideboard. 

While we were talking, we heard the distant toll of 

the village bell, and I was told that the squire was a 

little particular in having his household at church on a 

.Christmas morning ; considering it a day of pouring 

out of thanks and rejoicing; or, as old Tusser observed. 

At Christmas be merry, atid thankful vnthal, 

And feast thy poor neighbours, the great .with the small. 

*'If you are disposed to go to church," said Frank 
Bracebridge, *' I can promise you a specimen of my 
cousin Simon's musical achievements. As the church 
is destitute of an organ, he has formed a band from the 
village amateurs, and established a musical club for 
their improvement ; he has also sorted a choir ; for the 
bass he has sought out all the * deep, solemn mouths,' 
and for the tenor the ' loud-ringing mouths' among 
the country bumpkins, and for ' sweet mouths,' he has 
culled with curious taste among the prettiest lasses in 
the neighbourhood ; though these last, he affirms, are 
the most difficult to keep in tune, your pretty female 
singer being exceedingly wayward and capricious, and 
very liable to accident." 

As the morning, though frosty, was remarkably fine 

and clear, the most of the family walked to the church, 

which was a very old building of giay stone, and stood 

near a village, about half a mile from the park gate. 

Adjoining it was a low snug parsonage, which seemed 

coeval with the church. The front of it was perfectly 

13 
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matted with a yew-tree that had been trained against 
its walls, through the dense, foliage of which apertures 
had been formed to admit light into the small antique 
lattices. As we passed this sheltered nest, the parson 
issued forth and preceded us. 

I had expected to see a sleek well-conditioned 
pastor, such as is often found in a snug living in the 
vicinity of a rich patron's table, but I was disappointed. 
The parson was a little, meagre, black-looking man, 
with a grizzled wig that was too wide, and stood off. 
from each ear, so that his head seemed to have shrunk 
away within it, like a dried filbert in its shell. He 
wore a rusty co^t, with great skirts, and pockets that 
would have held the church Bible and Prayer-book; 
and his small legs seemed still smaller, from being 
planted in large shoes, decorated with enormous buckles. 

The orchestra was in a small gallery, and presented 
a most whimsical grouping of heads, piled one above 
the other, among which I particularly noticed that of 
the village tailor, a pale fellow with a retreating fore- 
head and chin, who played on the clarionet, and seemed 
to have blown his face to a point ; and there was 
another, a short pursy man, stooping and labouring at 
a bass-viol, so as to show nothing but the top of a 
round bald head, like the egg of an ostrich. There 
were two or three pretty faces among the female singers, 
to which the keen air of a frosty morning had given a 
bright rosy tint; but the gentlemen choristers had 
evidently been chosen, like old fiddles, more for tone 
than looks ; and as several had to sing from the same 
book, there were clusterings of odd faces, not unlike 
those groups of cherubs we sometimes see on country 
tombstones. 
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The usual services of the choir were managed toler- 
ably well, the vocal parts generally lagging a little 
behind the instrumental, and some loitering fiddler 
now and then making up for lost time by travelling over 
a passage with prodigious celerity, and clearing more 
bars than the keenest fox-hunter to be in at the death. 
But the great trial was an anthem that had been pre- 
pared and arranged by Master Simon, and on which he 
had founded great expectation. Unluckily, there was a 
blunder at the very onset ; the musicians became 
flurried ; Master Simon was in a fever ; everything 
went on lamely until they came to a chorus beginning 
" Now let us sing with one accord," which seemed to 
be a signal for parting company ; all became discord 
and confusion ; each shifted for himself, and got to the 
end as well, or rather, as soon, as he could ; excepting 
one old chorister in a pair of horn spectacles, bestrid- 
ing and pinching a long sonorous nose, who happened 
to stand a little apart, and, being wrapt up in his own 
melody, kept on a quavering course, wriggling his head, 
ogling his book, and winding all up by a nasal solo of 
at least three bars' duration. 

The parson gave us a most erudite sermon on the 
rites and ceremonies of Christmas, and the propriety 
of observing it not merely as a day of thanksgiving, 
but of rejoicing. 

I have seldom known a sermon attended apparently 
with more immediate effects ; for on leaving the church 
the congregation seemed one and all possessed with 
the gaiety of spirit so earnestly enjoined by their 
pastor. The elder folks gathered in knots in the 
churchyard, greeting and shaking hands; and the 
children ran about crying ** Ule ! Ule ! '' and repeating 
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some uncouth rhymes, which the parson, who had 
joined us, informed me had been handed down from 
days of yore. The villagers doffed their hats to the 
squire as he passed, giving him the good wishes of the 
season with every appearance of heartfelt sincerity, 
and were invited by him to the hall, to take something 
to keep out the cold of the weather; and I heard 
blessings uttered by several of the poor, which con- 
vinced me that, in the midst of his enjoyments, the 
worthy old cavaher had not forgotten the true Christ- 
mas virtue of charity. 

From " The Sketch Book,'' by Washington Irving. 



Identity. Sameness, the fact of its 

being the same. 
Burden. The verse repeated in a 

song, the chorus. 
Grandee. A nobleman. The Spanish 

noblemen were said to be very 

proud of their rank. 



man, husbandman, grazier, poet, 
more skilful in all than thriving 
in any vocation," was bom about 
1527, and died in 1580. His best 
known work is A Hundred Good 
Points of Hushandi'y. 
Acliieyements. Feats, things done. 



Master Simon wa.s distantly related Amateurs. Those who practise any 



to the Bracebridges. ** He was a 
tight brisk little man, with the air 
of an arrant old bachelor. His 
nose was shaped like the bill of 
a parrot, his face slightly pitted 
with the smallpox. . . . He was 
evidently the wit of the family." 

Herrick, Robert (1591-1674). A 
clergyman and poet, who flour- 
ished under the Stuarts. His 
chief work is Hesperides, a col- 
lection of brief bright lyrics. 

Tusser, Thomas, ** successively a 
musician, schoolmaster, serving- 

COMPOSITION— Describe 



art from the love of it, and not 
for pay. 
CoevaL Of the same age. 
Antiqiue. Old-fashioned. 
Grizzled. Grayish. 
Celerity. Swiftness. 
Erudite. Learned. 
Ule. Yule, Christmas. 
Uncouth. Clumsy. The " uncouth 
rhymes" which the children re- 
peated were : — 
" Ule ! Ule I 

Three puddings in a pule 
Crack nuts and cry * Ule ' ". 

Washington Irving's visit to an 



English church on Christmas Day. 

LESSON 38. 

WINTER. 

When icicles hang by the wall, 
\. . And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 

And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
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And milk comes frozen home i' the pail ; 
When blood is nipt, and ways be foul, 5 

Then nightly sings the staring owl. 

Tu-whoo ! 
Tu-whit ! tu-whoo ! a merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

When all aloud the wind doth blow, 10 

And coughing drowns the parson's saw, 

And birds sit brooding in the snow, 
And Marian's nose looks red and raw ; 

When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 

Then nightly sings the staring owl, 15 

Tu-whoo ! 

Tu-whit ! tu-whoo ! a merry note, 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

From Shakspe are's " Love's Labour's Lost ". 



Blows his nail. Why ? Keel. Cool (to keep from boiling 

over). 

Congrhing. The coughing of the 



Owl. The lines extracted are in- 
troduced thus : ' ' Will you hear 
the dialogue that the two learned j congregation, 
men have compiled in praise of . 

the owl and the cuckoo ? . . . ' ^^- ^ saying. 
This side is . . . Winter, this , Crabs. Crab apples, wild apples. 
... the Spring ; the one main- People in the days of Shak- 
tained by the owl, the other by speare were very fond of hot ale 
the cuckoo. " i with roasted crab apples floating 

Staring owl. Why staring? ! in it. 

Joan. The kitchen-maid. : The howl of ale. 

COMPOSITION.— Describe (1) the enjoyments, and (2) the 
drawbacks of winter. 



LESSON 39. 
THE SHEPHERD IN WINTER. 

When red hath set the beamless sun, 
Through heavy vapours dank and dun ; 
When the tired ploughman, dry and warm, 
Hears, half asleep, the rising storm 
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5 Hurling the hail, and sleeted rain, 

Against the casement's tinkling pane ; 

The sounds that drive wild deer, and fox, 

To shelter in the brake and rocks, 

Are warnings which the shepherd ask 
10 To dismal and to dangerous task. 

Oft he looks forth, and hopes, in vain. 

The blast may sink in mellowing rain ; 

Till, dark above, and white below, 

Decided drives the flaky snow, 
15 And forth the hardy swain must go. 

Long, with dejected look and whine. 

To leave the hearth his dogs repine ; 

Whistling, and cheering them to aid, 

Around his back he wreathes the plaid : 
20 His flock he gathers, and he guides 

To open downs, and mountain sides, 

Where, fiercest though the tempest blow 

Least deeply lies the drift below. 

The blast, that whistles o'er the fells, 
25 Stiffens his locks to icicles ; 

Oft he looks back, while, streaming far , 

His cottage window seems a star, — 

Loses its feeble gleam, — and then 

Turns patient to the blast again, 
30 And, facing to the tempest's sweep. 

Drives through the gloom his lagging sheep. 

If fails his heart, if his limbs fail, 

Benumbing death is in the gale ; 

His paths, his landmarks — all unknown, 
35 Close to the hut, no more his own, 

Close to the aid he sought in vain. 

The morn may find the stifi^ened swain : 

His widow sees, at dawning pale, 

His orphans raise their feeble wail ; 
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And close beside him, in the snow, 
Poor Yarrow, partner of their woe, 
Couches upon his master's breast, 
And licks his cheek, to break his rest. 

Sir Walter Scott. 



40 



Beamless sun. Why beamless ? 

Dan]^. Moist, damp. 

Dun. A dull brown colour. 

Tinkling: pane. Why tinkling ? 

The shepherd ask. Warn the 
shepherd that he must under- 
take. 

Hopes. If the storm should change 
to rain it will not harm the 
sheep, and the shepherd may 
stay by his fireside. If, how- 
ever, it should change to snow 
he must venture forth. 



Dejected. Downcast, miserable. 

The plaid. Scott is writing of the 
shepherds of his own country. 

Open downs. The danger to sheep 
in a snowstorm is being buried 
in the wreaths ; and these will 
not form on ** open downs ". 

Fells. Hills. 

Benumbing: death. People caUght 
in snowstorms often feel drowsy. 
If they do not shake off the 
drowsiness they sleep to wake 
no more. 



COMPOSITION. — Describe the experiences of a shepherd or of a 
sailor on a stormy night. 



LESSON 40. 
THE ESCAPE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

PART I. 

They went to the presence chamber, where almost 
immediately entered supper, and the Lady of the castle. 
The queen endured her presence with great fortitude 
and equanimity, until her patience was disturbed by a 
new form, which had hitherto made no part of the 
ceremonial of the castle. When the other attendant 
had retired, Bandal entered, bearing the keys of the 
castle fastened upon a chain, and, announcing that 
the watch was set, and the gates locked, delivered the 
keys with all reverence to the Lady of Lochleven. 

The queen and her ladies exchanged with each 
other a look of disappointment, anger, and vexation ; 
and Mary said aloud, " We cannot regret the smallness 
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of our court, when we see our hostess discharge in 
person so many of its offices. In addition to her 
charges of principal steward of our household and 
grand almoner, she has to-night done duty as captain 
of our guard." 

"And will continue to do so in future, madam," 
answered the Lady Lochleven, with much gravity; 
and retired from the apartment, bearing in her hand 
the ponderous bunch of keys. 

"Now!" said the queen. "How say you, girls — 
here is a new difficulty — How are these keys to be 
come by? — there is no deceiving or bribing this dragon, 
I trow." 

"May I crave to know,"" said Koland, *' whether, 
if your grace were beyond the walls of the castle, you 
could find means of conveyance to the firm land, and 
protection when you are there ? ""' 

"Trust us for that, Roland,""' said the queen; **for 
to that point our scheme is indifferent well laid.'" 

" Then if your grace will permit me to speak my 
mind, I think I could be of some use in this matter." 

"As how, my good youth? — speak on,*" said the 
queen, " and fearlessly." 

/' My patron, the Knight of Avenel, used to compel 
the youth educated in his household to learn the use 
of axe and hammer, and working in wood and iron, 
and I thus gained some practice." 

" Could your skill avail to forge a second set 6f keys?*' 
said the queen. 

" No, madam, because I know not the wards. 
But I am convinced I could make a set so like that 
hateful bunch which the lady bore off even now, that, 
could they be exchanged against them by any means. 
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she would never dream she was possessed of the 
wrong." 

" And the good dame, thank heaven, is somewhat 
blind," said the queen; "but then for a forge, my 
boy, and the means of labouring unobserved ? "" 

** The armourer's forge, at which I used some- 
times to work with him, is in the round vault at the 
bottom of the turret — he was dismissed with the 
warder for being supposed too much attached to 
George Douglas. The people are accustomed to see 
me work there, and I warrant I shall find some excuse 
that will pass current with them for putting bellows 
and anvil to work.*" 

** The scheme has a promising face,"" said the 
queen ; " about it, my lad, with all speed, and beware 
the nature of your work is not discovered."' 

"Nay, I will take the liberty to draw the bolt 
against chance visitors, so that I will have time to 
put away what I am working upon, before I undo the 
door." 

" Will not that of itself attract suspicion, in a place 
where it is so current already?" said Catherine. 

"Not a whit," replied Eoland; "Gregory the 
armourer, and every good hammerman, locks himself 
in when he is about some masterpiece of craft. Be- 
sides, something must be risked." 

The enterprise of Bolaiid Graeme appeared to 
prosper. A trinket or two were judiciously presented 
to those most likely to be inquisitive into the labours 
of the forge and anvil, which they thus were induced 
to reckon profitable to others and harmless in itself. 
Openly, the page was seen working about such trifles. 
In private, he forged a number of keys resembling so 
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nearly in weight and in form those which were pre- 
sented every evening to the Lady Lochleven, that, on 
a shght inspection, it would have been difficult to 
perceive the difference. He brought them to the dark 
rusty colour by the use of salt and water ; and, in the 
triumph of his art, presented them at length to Queen 
Mary in her presence chamber, about an hour before 
the tolling of the curfew. 

She looked at them with pleasure, but at the 
same time with doubt. '' I allow," she said, '*that the 
Lady Lochleven's eyes, which are not of the clearest, 
may be well deceived, could we pass those keys on her 
in place of the real implements of her tyranny. But 
how is this to be done, and which of my little court 
dare attempt it with any chance of success ? '* 

" Nay ! with your grace's permission,*' said Koland, 
** I do not doubt being able to manage that matter ; but 
I dread the sentinel who is now planted nightly in the 
garden, which, by necessity, we must traverse/' 

" Our last advices from our friends on the shore 
have promised us assistance in that matter," replied the 
queen. 

" And is your grace well assured of the fidelity 
and watchfulness of those without? " 

" For their fidelity, I will answer with my life, and 
for their vigilance, I will answer with my life — I will 
give thee instant proof, my faithful Roland, that they 
are ingenuous and trusty as thyself. Look from that 
window, Eoland," she said : *' see you amongst the 
several lights which begin to kindle and to glimmer 
palely through the gray of the evening from the village 
of Kinross — seest thou, I say, one solitary spark apart 
from the others, ?ind nearer it seems to the verge 
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of the water? — It is no brighter at this distance than 
the torch of the poor glow-worm, and yet, my good 
youth, that light is more dear to Mary Stuart than 
every star that twinkles in the blue vault of heaven. 
By that signal, I know that more than one true heart 
is plotting my deliverance ; and, without that con- 
sciousness, and the hope of freedom it gives me, I had 
long since stooped to my fate, and died of a broken 
heart. Plan after plan has been formed and abandoned, 
but still the light glimmers ; and while it glimmers, my 
hope lives/' 

" If I mistake not," answered Eoland, " the 
candle shines from the house of Blinkhoolie, the mail 
gardener.'' 

*'Thou hast a good eye," said the queen; *' it is 
there where my trusty lieges — God and the saints pour 
blessings on them ! — hold consultation for my deliver- 
ance. The voice of a wretched captive would die on 
these blue waters long ere it could mingle in their 
councils ; and yet I can hold communication — I will 
confide tlie whole to thee — I am about to ask those 
faithful friends if the moment for the great attempt is 
nigh. — Place the lamp in the window, Fleming." 

She obeyed, and immediately withdrew it. No 
sooner had she done so than the light in the cottage of 
the gardener disappeared. 

'* Now, count," said Queen Mary; "for my heart 
beats so thick that I cannot count myself." 

The Lady Fleming began deliberately to count one, 
two, three, and when she had arrived at ten, the light 
on the shore again showed its pale twinkle. 

" Now, our Lady be praised ! " said the queen : " it 
was but two nights since that the absence of the light 
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remained while I could tell thirty. The hour of 
deliverance approaches. May God bless those who 
labour in it with such truth to me! — alas! with such 
hazard to themselves — and bless you too, my children! " 

The next morning at dinner-time, an unusual 
incident occurred. While Lady Douglas of Lochleven 
performed her daily duty of assistant and taster at the 
queen's table, she was told a man-at-arms had arrived, 
recommended by her son, but without any letter or 
other token than what he brought by word of mouth. 

" Hath he given you that token ? '* demanded the 
lady. 

"He reserved it, as I think, for your ladyship's 
ear,'' replied Eandal. 

" He doth well," said the lady. 

As she spoke, the person announced by Eandal 
entered the room, and Eoland Graeme at once recog- 
nised in him the Abbot Ambrosius. 

" What is your name, good fellow? " said the lady. 

"Edward Glendinning," answered the abbot, with 
a suitable reverence. 

" Art thou of the blood of the Knight of Avenel ? '' 
said the Lady of Lochleven. 

" Ay, madam, and that nearly," replied the pretended 
soldier. 

"It is likely enough," said the lady; "for the 
knight is the son of his own good works, and has risen 
from obscure lineage to his present high rank in the 
estate." 

" Hast thou a token to me from Sir William 
Douglas ? " 

" I have, madam," replied he ; *' but it must be said 
in private." 
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'* Thou art right," said the lady, moving towards the 
recess of a window ; ** say in what does it consist ? " 

** In the words of an old bard,'* replied the abbot. 

"Eepeat them/' answered the lady; and he uttered, 
in a low tone, the lines from an old poem, called The 
Howlet, — 

O Douglas ! Douglas ! 
Tender and true. 

**We receive you among our followers, Glendin- 
ning," said the lady. ** But, Randal, see that he keep the 
outer ward only, till we shall hear more touching him 
from our son. — Thou fearest not the night air. Glen- 
dinning ? "' 

** In the cause of the lady before whom I stand I 
fear nothing, madam," answered the disguised abbot. 

** Our garrison, then, is stronger by one trustworthy 
soldier," said the matron. *' Go to the buttery, and let 
them make much of thee." 

When the Lady Lochleven had retired, the queen 
said to Eoland Graeme, who was now almost constantly 
in her company, **I spy comfort in that stranger's 
countenance ; I know not why it should be so, but 1 
am well persuaded he is a friend ". 

**Your grace's penetration does not deceive you," 
answered the page; and he informed her that the abbot 
of St. Mary's himself played the part of the newlj 
arrived soldier. 

*'And now for the signal from the shore," ex- 
claimed Catherine; "my bosom tells me we shall see thif 
night two lights instead of one gleam from that garden 
of Eden. And then, Eoland, do you play your part 
manfully, and we will dance on the greensward like 
midnight fairies ! " 
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Catherine's conjecture misgave not, nor deceived 
her. In the evening two beams twinkled from the 
cottage, instead of one ; and the page heard, with beat- 
ing heart, that the new retainer was ordered to stand 
sentinel on the outside of the castle. After he had 
intimated this news to the queen, they separated till 
again called together by the tolling of the curfew. 



They. Mary Queen of Scots, with 
her maids of honour (Lady 
Fleming and Catherine Se}i;on) 
and her page, Roland Graeme. 

Presence chamber. The room in 
which a king or queen receives 
company. Mary was confined 
in a castle standing on an island 
in the middle of Loch Leven, in 
the county of Kinross. 

Bandal. One of the Lady of Loch- 
leven's chief men-servants. 

.Almoner (the I is sounded). A 
person who has the duty of dis- 
tributing alms. 

Trow. Believe. 

Our scheme is, etc. If we could 
but reach the mainland our plans 
for further escape are well laid. 

Patron. One who supports and 
protects another. 

The Knight of Avenel. Sir Herbert 
Glendinning, in whose castle 
Roland had been brought up. 

George Douglas. The grandson of 
the Lady of Lochleven, and, 
therefore, the nephew of the 
Regent Murray. Won over by 
the charms of the queen, he had 
joined in a plot to aid her escape. 



Fidelity. Faithfulness. 

Vigilance. Watchfulness. 

Ingenuous. Open, frank, generous, 
noble. 

I had. I should have. 

Mail gardener. Market gardener. 
" Blinkhoolie ** was the former 
abbot of St. Mary's in disguise. 

Ahbot Ambrosius of St. Mary's. 
Really the brother of Sir Herbert 
Glendinning. He had disguised 
himself as a man-at-arms in 
order to help the queen. 

The knight is the son, etc. And 

therefore it would not be surpris- 
ing that one nearly related to him 
should be only a common soldier. 
The abbot mentioned his con- 
nection with the knight in order 
to inspire confidence in the Lady 
of Lochleven, as Sir Herbert 
Glendinning belonged to the 
party in power, — the party of 
the Regent Murray, the lady's 
son. 

Buttery. A place for provisions, 
especially liquors. The word is 
a corruption of butlery, a place 
for bottles. 



COMPOSITION.— Write an account of the events that led to the 
imprisonment of Mary in Lochleven Castle, 
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LESSON 41. 
THE ESCAPE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

PART II. 

The queen appeared grave, but firm and resolved; 
the Lady Fleming, with the art of an experienced 
courtier, knew perfectly how to disguise her inward 
tremors ; Catherine's eye was fired, as if with the bold- 
ness of the project, and the half smile which dwelt upon 
her beautiful mouth seemed to contemn all the risk and 
all the consequences of discovery ; Eoland, who felt how 
much success depended on his own address and boldness, 
summoned together his whole presence of mind. He 
stood, like a greyhound in the slips, with hand, heart, 
and eye intent upon making and seizing opportunity 
for the execution of their project. 

The keys had, with the wonted ceremonial, been 
presented to the Lady Lochleven. She stood with her 
back to the casement, which commanded a view of Kin- 
ross, with the church. With her back to this casement, 
then, and her face to the table on which the keys Jay 
for an instant while she tasted the various dishes which 
were placed there, stood the Lady of Lochleven, more 
provokingly intent than usual — so at least it seemed to 
her prisoners — upon the huge and heavy bunch of iron, 
the implements of their restraint. Just when, having 
finished her ceremony as taster of the queen's table, 
she was about to take up the keys, the page, who stood 
beside her, and had handed her the dishes in succession, 
looked sideways to the churchyard, and exclaimed he 
saw corpse-candles in the churchyard. 

The Lady of Lochleven was not without a touch, 
though a slight one, of the superstitions of the time ; 
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and a corpse-light, as it was called, in the family 
burial-place, boded death. She turned her head 
towards the casement — saw a distant glimmering 
— forgot her charge for one second, and in that second 
were lost the whole fruits of her former vigilance. 
The page held the forged keys under his cloak, and 
with great dexterity exchanged them for the real 
ones. 

His utmost address could not prevent a slight 
clash as he took up the latter bunch. " Who touches 
the keys ? " said the lady ; and while the page answered 
that the sleeve of his cloak had stirred them, she looked 
round, possessed herself of the bunch which now occu- 
pied the place of the genuine keys, and again turned to 
gaze on the supposed corpse-candles. 

** I hold these gleams,'* she said, after a moment's 

consideration, **to come, not from the churchyard, but 

from the hut of the old gardener Blinkhoolie. I wonder 

what thrift that churl drives, that of late he hath ever 

had light in his house till the night grew deep. I 

thought him an industrious, peaceful man. This shall 

be looked after to-morrow. I wish your grace and your 

Company a good evening. Kandal, attend us." 

And Eandal, who waited in the antechamber after 
having surrendered his bunch of keys, gave his escort 
to his mistress as usual, while, leaving the queen's 
a«partments, she retired to her own. 

" To-morrow ! " said the page, rubbing his hands 

'With glee as he repeated the lady's last words, " fools 

look to to-morrow, and wise folk use to-night. May I 

pray you, my gracious liege, to retire for one half-hour, 

^litil all the castle is composed to rest ? I must go and 

^'Tib with oil these blessed implements of our freedom. 

14 
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Courage and constancy, and all will go well, provided 
our friends on the shore fail not to send the boat you 
spoke of." 

** Fear them not," said Catherine, "they are true as 
steel." 

** We have but brief time," said Queen Mary; "one 
of the two lights in the cottage is extinguished— that 
shows the boat is put off." 

** They will row very slow," said the page, " and kent 
where depth permits, to avoid noise. To our several 
tasks — I will communicate with the good father." 

At the dead hour of midnight, when all was silent 
in the castle, the page put the key into the lock of the 
wicket which opened into the garden, and which was at 
the bottom of a staircase which descended from the 
queen's apartment. **Now, turn smooth and softly, 
thou good bolt," said he, **if ever oil softened rust!" 
and his precautions had been so effectual that the bolt 
revolved with little or no sound of resistance. He ven- 
tured not to cross the threshold, but, exchanging a word 
with the disguised abbot, asked if the boat were ready. 

**This half-hour," said the sentinel. ** She lies be- 
neath the wall, too close under the islet to be seen by 
the warder, but I fear she will hardly escape his notice 
in putting off again." 

** The darkness," said the page, *' and our profound 
silence, may take her off unobserved, as she came in. 
Hildebrand has the watch on the tower — a heavy-headed 
knave, who holds a can of ale to be the best headpiece 
upon a night-watch. He sleeps, for a wager." 

*' Then bring the queen," said the abbot, ** and I 
will call Henry Seyton to assist them to the boat." 

On tiptoe, with noiseless step and suppressed 
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breath, trembling at every rustle of their own apparel, 
one after another the fair prisoners glided down the 
winding stair, under the guidance of Eoland Graeme, 
and were received at the wicket-gate by Henry Seyton 
and the churchman. The former seemed instantly to 
take upon himself the whole direction of the enterprise. 
" My lord abbot,** he said, " give my sister your arm — 
I will conduct the queen — and that youth will have the 
honour to guide Lady Fleming.** 

Catherine Seyton, who well knew the garden 
path, tripped on before like a sylph, rather leading the 
abbot than receiving assistance — the queen, her native 
spirit prevailing over female fear and a thousand pain- 
ful reflections, moved steadily forward, by the assistance 
of Henry Seyton — while the Lady Fleming encumbered 
with her fears and her helplessness Eoland Graeme, who 
followed in the rear, and who bore under the other arm 
a packet of necessaries belonging to the queen. The 
doar of the garden which com-municated with the shore 
of the islet yielded to one of the keys of which Eoland 
had possessed himself, although not until he had tried 
several, — a moment of anxious terror and expectation. 
The ladies were then partly led, partly carried, to the 
side of the lake, where a boat with six rowers attended 
them, the men crouched along the bottom to secure 
them from observation. 

Henry Seyton placed the queen in the stern ; 
the abbot offered to assist Catherine, but she was 
seated by the queen*s side before he could utter his 
proffer of help ; and Eoland Graeme was just lifting 
Lady Fleming over the boat-side, when a thought 
sudderJy occurred to him, and exclaiming, "Forgotten, 
forgotten ! wait for me but one half-minute,** he re- 
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placed on the shore the helpless lady of the bed- 
chamber, threw the queen's packet into the boat, and 
sped back through the garden with the noiseless speed 
of a bird on the wing. 

" By Heaven, he is false at last ! ** said Seyton ; 
"I ever feared it ! " 

"He is as true," said Catherine, ** as Heaven itself, 
and that I will maintain." 

** Be silent, minion," said her brother, *' for shame j 
if not for fear! Fellows, put off, and row for your 
lives ! " 

" Help me, help me on board ! " said the deserted 
Lady Fleming, and that louder than prudence war- 
ranted. 

**Put off — put off!" cried Henry Seyton; '* leave 
all behind, so the queen is safe." 

*'Will you permit this, madam?" said Catherine, 
imploringly; *'you leave your deliverer to death." 

**I will not," said the queen. ** Seyton, I com- 
mand you to stay at every risk." 

"Pardon me, madam, if I disobey," said the in- 
tractable young man ; and with one hand lifting in 
Lady Fleming, he began himself to push off the boat. 

She was two fathoms' length from the shore, 
and the rowers were getting her head round, when 
Roland Graeme, arriving, bounded from the beach, 
and attained the boat, overturning Seyton, on whom 
he lighted. The youth swore a deep but suppressed 
oath, and said, '* Keep at the head and trim the vessel. 
Now give way — give way. Eow, for God and the 
queen ! " The rowers obeyed, and began to pull 
vigorously. 

**Why did ye not muffle the oars?" said Boland 
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GrsBme; **the dash must awaken the sentinel. Row, 
lads, and get out of reach of shot; for had not old 
Hildebrand, the warder, supped upon poppy-porridge, 
this whispering must have waked him.'* 

**It was all thine own delay,*' said Seyton; *'thou 
shalt reckon with me hereafter for that and other 
matters." 

But Roland's apprehension was verified too in- 
stantly to permit him to reply. The sentinel, whose 
slumbering had withstood the whispering, was alarmed 
by the dash of the oars. His challenge was instantly 
heard. '*A boat — a boat! — bring to, or I shoot!" 
And, as they continued to ply their oars, he called 
aloud, '* Treason ! treason!" rung the bell of the castle, 
and discharged his arquebuss at the boat. The ladies 
crowded on each other like startled wild-fowl, at the 
flash and report of the piece, while the men urged the 
rowers to the utmost speed. They heard more than 
one ball whiz along the surface of the lake, at no great 
distance from their little bark; and from the lights, 
which glanced like meteors from window to window, 
it was evident the whole castle was alarmed, and their 
escape discovered. 

"Pull!" again exclaimed Seyton; *' stretch to 
your oars, or I will spur you to the task with my 
dagger — they will launch a boat immediately." 

"That is cared for," said Roland; '*I locked gate 
and wicket on them when I went back, and no boat 
will stir from the island this night, if doors of good 
oak and bolts of iron can keep men within stone 
walls. And now I resign my office of porter of Loch- 
leven, and give the keys to the kelpie's keeping." 

As the heavy keys plunged in the lake, the 



i 
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abbot, who till then had been repeating his prayers, 
exclaimed, ** Now, bless thee, my son ! for thy ready 
prudence puts shame on us all ". 

'*I knew,'' said Mary, drawing her breath more 
freely, as they were now out of reach of the musketry — 
" I knew my squire's truth, promptitude, and saga- 
city." 

From " The Abbot,'' by Sir Walter Scott. 



Tremors. Trembling, quaking. 

Contemn. Despise, make light of. 

Slips. A leash or string by which 
a dog is held, — especially before 
starting for a race. So called 
from being made so as to slip 
or become loose when the hand 
is relaxed. 

Wonted. Usual. 

Corpse-candles. Superstitious 
people believed that when a man 
was about to die a light pro- 
ceeded from him to the spot 
where he would be buried. This 
light was called a corpse-candle. 

Kent. Move the boat by pushing 
with a long pole against the 
bottom of the lake. 

For a wager. I am prepared to 
lay a wager. 

Henry Sesrton. A proud and fiery 



youth, the brother of Mary's maid 
of honour, Catherine. He was 
one of the party from the land. 

Sylph. A kind of fairy supposed 
to live in the air. 

False at last. Henry Seyton had 
always been unjustly suspicious 
of Roland, but Catherine loved 
him. 

Minion. Originally darling, favour- 
ite ; afterwards used as a term 
of scorn. 

Intractable. That cannot be led. 

Poppy-porridge. His porridge had 
been drugged with laudanum 
(made from poppies) to make 
him sleep. 

Arquebuss. A kind of hand-gun 
larger than a musket. 

Kelpie. A water spirit in which 
some of the old Scotch believed. 



COMPOSITION. — Write an account of Mary's escape. 



LESSON 42. 



SELF-CONTROL. 

John Henry Newman (1801-1890), after being for about a dozen 
years the leader of the " Tractarian " movement at Oxford, joined the 
Roman Catholic Church, in which he rose to the rank of cardinal. He 
wrote much to advance' or defend his religious views, and often when 
his writings are not directly controversial one hears in them the echo 
of the strife. Those who have no sympathy with the views expressed 
are sometimes charmed with the singular beauty of Newmaji's style. 
His hymn, **Lead, kindly light," is sung by all Protestant denomina- 
tions. 
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1. Prune thou thy words, the thoughts control 

That o'er thee swell and throng ; 
They will condense within thy soul, 
And change to purpose strong. 

2. But he who lets his feelings run 

In soft luxurious flow 
Shrinks when hard service must be done. 
And faints at every woe. 

3. Faith's meanest deed more favour bears, 

Where hearts and wills are weighed, 
Than brightest transports, choicest prayers 
Which bloom their hour and fade. 



John Henry Newman. 

think too much of our feelings 
wo shall shrink from any diffi- 
cult duty. 
Faith's meanest deed. God thinks 
more of our deeds than of our 
feelings and even our prayers. 

COMPOSITION.— Paraphrase the poem. 



The thoughts control, hecause 
thoughts *' condense " into " pur- 
pose," and purposes become acts. 

Lets his feeling^s run. We must 
control our feelings as well as 
our thoughts and words. If we 



LESSON 43. 

DAYBREAK. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1807-1882), the most popular 

if not the greatest of American poets, was educated at Bowdoin College. 
The authorities formed so high an opinion of him that they sent him 
to Europe to qualify for return to the College as professor of literature, 
and the remainder of his life was divided between travelling and 

teaching. Among his works are "Evangeline," "The Golden 
L^rend," "Hiawatha," "The Courtship of Miles Standish," 

** Tales of a Wayside Inn," and a number of excellent translations. 
The secret of his popularity as a poet lay in his uncommon power of 
expressing clearly and sweetly the common thoughts and feelings for 
which ordinary men and women fail to find utterance. 

A WIND came up out of the sea, 
And said, " mists, make room for me ". 
It hailed the ships, and cried " Sail on, 
Ye mariners, the night is gone ", 
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5 And hurried landward far away, 

Crying, '* Awake I it is the day ". 
It said unto the forest, ** Shout ! 
Hang all your leafy banners out. ! " 
It touched the wood-bird's folded wing, 

10 And said, " O bird, awake and sing". 

And o'er the farms, **0 Chanticleer, 
Your clarion blow ! the day is near ". 
It whispered to the fields of corn, 
" Bow down, and hail the coming mom ". 

15 It shouted through the belfry tower, 

'* Awake, bell ! proclaim the hour". 
It crossed the churchyard with a sigh, 
And said, " Not yet — in quiet lie ". 

H. W. Longfellow. 



Chanticleer is the name given to 
the cock in the old story of 
"Reynard the Fox". 



Clarion. A clear-sounding horn. 
Not yet. Daybreak will not come 
to the dead till the resurrection. 



COMPOSITION. — Try to imagine what the wind would say to 
the mists, the mariners, etc., at the close of day. 



LESSON 41 
MORNING. 

James Seattle (1736-1803), a Scotch schoolmaster, laid the 
foundation of his fame as a poet by writing prose. In his "Essay on 
Truth" lie strove to repel the attacks of Hume on some Christian 
beliefs ; and by all who held these beliefs the work was applauded as a 
masterpiece. The volumes of verse which he had already published 
began to be asked for ; and ** The Minstrel/' which he published next 
year, was greedily bought. It is now, however, almost forgotten, for, 
though Beattie had a certain skill in versification, he had no original 
poetic fire. Yet he has a place in the history of our literature. By his 
imitation of Gray and of the old ballad writers, by his descriptions of 
nature, and by his use of new metres, he showed that the age was 
tending to break away from the artificiality of Pope, and getting ready 
to welcome the nature and romance of Wordsworth and Scott. 

But who the melodies of morn can tell ? 

The wild brook babbling down the mountain-side ; 

The lowing herd ; the sheepfold's simple bell ; 
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The pipe of early shepherd dim descried 

In the lone valley ; echoing far and wide 5 

The clamorous horn along the cliffs above ; 

The hollow murmurs of the ocean- tide ; 

The hum of bees, the linnet's lay of love, 

And the full choir that wakes the universal grove. 

The cottage curs at early pilgrim bark ; 10 

Crowned with her pail the tripping milkmaid sings , 

The whistling ploughman stalks the field ; and, hark ! 

Down the rough slope the ponderous waggon rings ; 

Through rustling corn the hare astonish'd springs ; 

Now tolls the village clock the drowsy hour ; 15 

The partridge bursts away on whirring wings ; 

Deep mourns the turtle in sequestered bower. 

And shrill lark carols loud on her aerial tower. 



Pipe. A musical instrument (some- 
thing like a flute). In pastoral 
poetry the shepherds are always 
playing on their pipes. 

Dim descried. Not plainly seen. 

Lay. Song. 

The full choir. All the birds. 



James Beattie. 

Ponderous. Heavy. 

Whirring wings. When partridges 
are disturbed they rise from the 
ground and fly away, making a 
great whirring with their wings. 

Sequestered. Lonely. 

A&rial. Airy, in the sky. 



COMPOSITION.— Paraphrase lines 1-9. 



LESSON 45. 

THE HIGH TIDE ON THE COAST OF 
LINCOLNSHIRE. (1571.) 

The old mayor climbed the belfry tower, 

The ringers ran by two by three v 
** Pull, if ye never pulled before, 

Good ringers, pull your best," quoth he. 
**Play up, play up, O Boston bells! 
Ply all your changes, all your swells ; 

Play up ' The Brides of Enderby', " 
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Men say it was a stolen tide ; 

The Lord that sent it He knows all ; 
10 But in mine eare doth still abide 

The message that the bells let fall : 
And there was naught of strange, beside 
The flight of mews and peewits pied 

By millions crouched on the old sea-wall. 




I sat and spun within the door, 

My thread brake off, I raised mine eyes ; 
The level sun, like ruddy ore. 

Lay sinking in the barren aklea. 
And dark against day's golden death 
tJhe moved where Lindis wandereth. 
My son's fair wife, Elizabeth, 
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** Cusha ! Cusha ! Cusha ! " calling, 

Ere the early dews were falling, 

Far away. I heard her song. 

" Cusha ! Cusha ! " all along, 25 

Where the reedy Lindis floweth, 

Floweth, floweth ; 
From the meads where melick groweth 
Faintly came her milking-song, 

*' Cusha! Cusha ! Cusha ! " calling, 30 

*' For the dews will soon be falling ; 
Leave your meadow grasses mellow. 

Mellow, mellow ; 
Quit your cowsHps, cowslips yellow ; 
Come up, Whitefoot, come up. Light foot ; 35 

Quit the stalks of parsley hollow, 

Hollow, hollow ; 
Come up, Jetty, rise and follow, 
From fche clovers lift your head ; 
Come up, Whitefoot, come up, Lightfoot, 40 

Come up. Jetty, rise and follow. 
Jetty, to the milking-shed." 

If it be long, ay, long ago, 

When I begin to think how long, 45 

Again I hear the Lindis flow, 

Swift as an arrow, sharp and strong • 
And all the air, it seemeth me. 
Is full of floating bells (saith she). 
That ring the tune of Enderby. 

All fresh the level pasture lay, 50 

And not a shadow might be seen. 
Save where full five good miles away 

The steeple towered from out the green. 
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And lo ! the great bell far and wide 
55 Was heard in all the country-side 
That Saturday at eventide. 

The swanherds where their sedges are 

Move on in sunset's golden breath, 
The shepherd lads I heard afar, 
60 And my son's wife, Elizabeth ; 

Till floating o'er the grassy sea 
Came down that kindly message free, 
The ** Brides of Mavis Enderby ". 

Then some looked up into the sky, 
65 And all along where Lindis flows 

To where the goodly vessels lie, 

And where the lordly steeple shows. 

They said, " And why should this thing be ? 

What danger lowers by land or sea ? 
70 They ring the tune of Enderby ! 

" For evil news from Mablethorpe, 
Of pirate galleys warping down ; 
For ships ashore beyond the scorpe, 

They have not spared to wake the town : 
75 But while the west is red to see, 

And storms be none, and pirates flee. 
Why ring * The Brides of Enderby ' ? " 

I looked without, and lo ! my son 

Came riding down with might and main ; 
80 He raised a shout as he drew on, 
Till all the welkin rang again, 

-EUzabeth! Elizabeth!" 

(A sweeter woman ne'er drew breath 

Than my son's wife, Elizabeth.) 
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" The old Bea-walt " {he cried) " ia down, 85 

The rising tide comes on apace, 
And boats adrift in yonder town 

Go sailing up the market place.'' 
He shook as one that looks on death : 
"God save you, mother ! " straight he saith, 90 

" Where ia my wife, Ebzabetb ? " 




" Good son, where Lindis winds away, 

With her two bairns I marked her long ; 
And ere yon bells began to play. 

Afar I heard her milking song." 
He looked across the grassy lea, 
To right, to left, " Ho, Enderby ! " 
They rang " The Brides of Enderby I " 
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With that he cried and beat his breast ; 
100 For, lo ! along the river's bed 

A mighty eygre reared his crest, 
And up the Lindis raging sped. 

It swept with thunderous noises loud ; 

Shaped like a curling snow-white cloud, 
105 Or like a demon in a shroud. 

And rearing Lindis backward pressed 

Shook all her trembling banks amain ; 
Then madly at the eygre's breast 
Flung up her weltering walls again. 
110 Then banks came down with ruin and rout- 
Then beaten foam flew round about — 
Then all the mighty floods were out. 

So far, so fast the eygre drave, 
The heart had hardly time to beat 
115 Before a shallow seething wave 

Sobbed in the grasses at our feet ; 

The feet had hardly time to flee 

Before it brake against the knee, 

And all the world was in the sea. 

120 Upon the roof we sat that night, 

The noise of bells went sweeping by ; 
I marked the lofty beacon light 

Stream from the church-tower, red and hign— 
A lurid mark and dread to see ; 
125 And awsome bells they were to me. 
That in the dark rang *' Enderby ". 

They rang the sailor lads to guide 

From roof to roof who fearless rowed ; 
And I — my son was at my side, 
130 And yet the ruddy beacon glowed ; 
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And yet he moaned beneath his breath, 
" Oh, come in lite, or come in death 1 
Oh lost I my love Elizabeth." 
Aod didst thou visit him no more V 

Thou didst, thou didst, my daughter dear ; 135 

The waters laid thee at his door. 

Ere yet the early dawn was clear. 




Thy pretty bairns in fast embrace. 
The lifted sun shone on thy face, 
Down drifted to thy d we Ihng- place. 

That flow stiawed wrecks about the grass. 
That ebb swept out the flocks, to sea ; 

A fatal ebb and flow, alas I 

To many more than mine and me : 
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145 But each will mourn his own (she saith), 
And sweeter woman ne'er drew breath 
Than my son's wife, EHzabeth. 

I shall never hear her more 

By the reedy Lindis shore, 
150 " Cusha ! Cusha ! Cusha ! " calling, 

Ere the early dews be falling ; 

I shall never hear her song, 

" Cusha ! Cusha ! '' all along 

Where the sunny Lindis floweth, 
155 Goeth, floweth; 

From the meads where melick groweth. 

Where the water winding down. 

Onward floweth to the town. 




I shall never see her more 

Where the reeds and rushes quiver. 

Shiver, quiver ; 
Stand beside the sobbing river, 
Sobbing, throbbing, in its falling 
To the sandy, lonesome shore ; 
I shall never hear her calling, 
" Leave your meadow grasses mellow. 

Mellow, mellow ; 
Quit your cowslips, cowslips yellow ; 
Come up, Whitefoot, come up, Lightfoot : 
Quit your pipes of parsley hoUow, 
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Hollow, hollow ; 
Come up, Lightfoot, rise and follow ; 

Lightfoot, Whitefoot, 
Erom your clovers lift the head ; 
Come up, Jetty, follow, follow. 
Jetty, to the milking-shed.'' 



175 



Belfry. A part of a steeple or 
tower where bells are hung ; 
originally a watch-tower. 

Boston, or St. Botolph's Town, in 
South-east Lincohishire, is so 
called because the Saint founded 
a convent here in 654 a.d. 

Chajnges. Variations in ringing 
the bells. 



kind 



of peal in bell- 
A place in East 



Swells. A 

ringing. 
Enderby Mavis. 

Lincolnshire. 
Mew. A gull. 
Peewit. A bird often found on 

moors, called also the lapwing. 
Melick. A plant that grows in 

marshy places. 
Swaalierds. Those who tend flocks 

of swans. 



Jean Ingelow. 

Mablethorpe. On the Coast of 
Lincolnshire ; is now a bathing 
resort. 

Warping. Towed or moving along 
with a lino attached to a buoy. 

Scorpe. A spit of sand. 

Welkin. The sky, the vault of 
heaven. 

Bairns. Children. 

Lea. Meadow. 

Eygre (pronounced d-ger). A Lin- 
colnshire name for a "bore," a 
great wave that rushes up some 
rivers when the tide comes up. 
There is one on the Trent, and as 
it comes the boatmen utter the 
warning cry, " Ware eygre I" for 
it is sometimes very dangerous. 

Weltering. Rolling, wallowing. 

Awsome. Dreadful, awful. 



LESSON 46. 
AN AWKWARD TWENTY MINUTES. 

PART I. 

Sir Samuel Baker (1821-1893) lived a life crowded with adventure. 
He spent eight years of colonisation and sport in Ceylon ; he took part 
in the Crimean War ; he organised the first railway in Turkey ; and he 
added much to the world's knowledge of Central Africa. Baker wrote 

"Euflit Tears in Ceylon," "The Rifle and Hound in Ceylon," 
''Albert N'yanza, Great Basin of the Nile," "Nile Tributaries 

of Abyssinia," and " Ismailia " ; but, though he was a great traveller, 
he was not a great writer. The interest of his books lies in the 
incidents described, not in the descriptions themselves. 

The haunts of the buffalo are in the hottest parts of 

Ceylon. In the neighbourhood of lakes, swamps, and 

extensive plains, the buffalo exists in large herds; 

15 
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wallowing in the soft mire, and, passing two-thirds of 
his time in the water itself, he may be almost termed 
amphibious. 

He is about the size of a large ox, of immense bone 
and strength, very active, and his hide is almost free 
from hair, giving a.n unpleasant appearance to his india- 
rubber-like skin. He carries his head in a peculiar 
manner, the horns thrown back, and his nose projecting 
on a level with his forehead, thus securing himself from 
a front shot in a fatal part. This renders him a 
dangerous enemy, as he will receive any number of 
balls from a small gun in the throat and chest without 
evincing the least symptom of distress. The shoulder 
is the acknowledged point to aim at, but from his 
disposition to face the guns this is a difficult shot to 
obtain. Should he succeed in catching his antagonist, 
his fury knows no bounds, and he gores his victim to 
death, trampling and kneeling upon him till he is 
satisfied that life is extinct. 

This sport would not be very dangerous in the 
forests, where the bufifalo could be easily stalked, and 
where escape would also be rendered less difficult in 
case of accident ; but, as he is generally met with upon 
the open plains, free from a single tree, he must be 
killed when once brought to bay, or he will soon 
exhibit his qualifications for mischief There is a 
degree of uncertainty in their character which much 
increases the danger of the pursuit. A buffalo may 
retreat at first sight with every symptom of cowardice, 
and thus induce a too eager pursuit, when he will 
suddenly become the assailant. I cannot explain their 
character better than by describing the first wild 
buffaloes that I ever saw. 
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I was on a shooting trip accompanied by my brother, 
whom I will call B. We had passed a toilsome day in 
pushing and dragging our ponies for twenty miles along 
a narrow path through a thick jungle, which half a 
dozen natives in advance were opening before us with 
bill-hooks. 

We had not left the obscurity of the forest many 
seconds before we were observed. The herd started 
up from their muddy bed, and gazed at us with astonish- 
ment. It was a fair open plain of some thousand 
acres, bounded by the forest which we had just quitted 
on the one side, and by the lake on the other ; thus 
there was no cover for our advance, and all we could 
do was to push on. 

As we approached the herd they ranged up in a 
compact body, presenting a very regular line in front. 
From this line seven large bulls stepped forth, and 
from their vicious appearance seemed disposed to show 
fight. In the meantime we were running up, and were 
soon within thirty paces of them. At this distance 
the main body of the herd suddenly wheeled round and 
thundered across the plain in full retreat. One of the 
bulls at the same moment charged straight at us, but 
when within twenty paces of the guns he turned to 
one side, and instantly received two balls in the 
shoulder, B. and I having fired at the same moment. 
As luck would have it, his blade-bone was thus broken, 
and he fell upon his knees, but recovering himself in 
an instant, he retreated on three legs to the water. 

We now received assistance from an unexpected 
quarter. One of the large bulls charged after him 
with great fury, and soon overtaking the wounded 
beast, he struck him full in the side, throwing him 
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wallowing in the soft mire, and, passing two-thirds of 
his time in the water itself, he may be almost termed 
amphibious. 

He is about the size of a large ox, of immense bone 
and strength, very active, and his hide is almost free 
from hair, giving an unpleasant appearance to his india- 
rubber-like skin. He carries his head in a peculiar 
manner, the horns thrown back, and his nose projecting 
on a level with his forehead, thus securing himself from 
a front shot in a fatal part. This renders him a 
dangerous enemy, as he will receive any number of 
balls from a small gun in the throat and chest without 
evincing the least symptom of distress. The shoulder 
is the acknowledged point to aim at, but from his 
disposition to face the guns this is a difficult shot to 
obtain. Should he succeed in catching his antagonist, 
his fury knows no bounds, and he gores his victim to 
death, trampling and kneeling upon him till he is 
satisfied that life is extinct. 

This sport would not be very dangerous in the 
forests, where the buffalo could be easily stalked, and 
where escape would also be rendered less difficult in 
case of accident ; but, as he is generally met with upon 
the open plains, free from a single tree, he must be 
killed when once brought to bay, or he will soon 
exhibit his qualifications for mischief There is a 
degree of uncertainty in their character which much 
increases the danger of the pursuit. A buffalo may 
retreat at first sight with every symptom of cowardice, 
and thus induce a too eager pursuit, when he will 
suddenly become the assailant. I cannot explain their 
character better than by describing the first wild 
buffaloes that I ever saw. 
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I was on a shooting trip accompanied by my brother, 
whom I will call B. We had passed a toilsome day in 
pushing and dragging our ponies for twenty miles along 
a narrow path through a thick jungle, which half a 
dozen natives in advance were opening before us with 
bill-hooks. 

We had not left the obscurity of the forest many 
seconds before we were observed. The herd started 
up from their muddy bed, and gazed at us with astonish- 
ment. It was a fair open plain of some thousand 
acres, bounded by the forest which we had just quitted 
on the one side, and by the lake on the other ; thus 
there was no cover for our advance, and all we could 
do was to push on. 

As we approached the herd they ranged up in a 
compact body, presenting a very regular line in front. 
From this line seven large bulls stepped forth, and 
from their vicious appearance seemed disposed to show 
fight. In the meantime we were running up, and were 
soon within thirty paces of them. At this distance 
the main body of the herd suddenly wheeled round and 
thundered across the plain in full retreat. One of the 
bulls at the same moment charged straight at us, but 
when within twenty paces of the guns he turned to 
one side, and instantly received two balls in the 
shoulder, B. and I having fired at the same moment. 
As luck would have it, his blade-bone was thus broken, 
and he fell upon his knees, but recovering himself in 
an instant, he retreated on three legs to the water. 

We now received assistance from an unexpected 
quarter. One of the large bulls charged after him 
with great fury, and soon overtaking the wounded 
beast, he struck him full in the side, throwing him 
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over with a great shock on the muddy border of the 
lake. Here the wounded animal lay unable to rise, 
and his conqueror commenced a slow retreat across 
the plain. 



Ampliibious. Capable of living on 

land or in water. 
Antagonist. Enemy, opponent. 



Extinct. Extinguished, put out, 

quenched. 
Assailant. One who attacks. 



LESSON 47. 
AN AWKWARD TWENTY MINUTES. 

PART II. 

Leaving B. to finish the wounded buffalo, I gave 
chase to the retreating bull. At an easy canter he 
would gain a hundred paces, and then, turning, he 
would face me ; throwing his nose up, and turning his 
head to one side with a short grunt, he would advance 
quickly for a few paces, and then again retreat as I 
continued to approach. 

In this manner he led me a chase of about a mile 
along the banks of the lake, but he appeared deter- 
mined not to bring the fight to an issue at close 
quarters. So I fired a long shot at him, and, reloading 
my last spare ball, I continued the chase, led on by 
ignorance and excitement. 

The lake in one part stretched in a narrow creek 
into the plain, and the bull now directed his course 
into the angle formed by this turn. I thought that I 
had him in a corner, and, redoubling my exertions, I 
gained upon him considerably. He retreated slowly 
to the very edge of the creek, and I had gained so fast 
upon him that I was not thirty paces distant, when he 
plunged into the water and commenced swimming 
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across the creek. This was not more than sixty yards 
in breadth, and I knew that I could now bring him to 
action. 

Running round the borders of the creek as fast as 
I could, I arrived at the opposite side of his intended 
landing-place just as his black form reared from the 
deep water and gained the shallows, into which T had 
waded knee-deep to meet him. 

I took a quick but steady aim at his chest, at the 
point of connection with the throat. The smoke of the 
barrel passed to one side ; — there he stood^he had not 
flinched ; he literally had not moved a muscle. The 
only change that had taken place was in his eye ; this, 
which had hitherto been merely sullen, was now beam- 
ing with fury ; but his form was as motionless as a 
statue. A stream of blood poured from a wound within 
an inch of the spot at which I had aimed ; had it not 
been for this fact, I should not have believed him 
struck. 

Annoyed at the failure of the shot, I tried him with 
the left-hand barrel at the same hole. The report of a 
gun echoed over the lake, but there he stood as though 
he bore a charmed life ; — an increased flow of blood 
from the wound and additional lustre in his eye were 
the only signs of his being struck. 

I was unloaded, and had not a single ball remaining. 
It was now his turn. I dared not turn to retreat, as I 
knew he would immediately charge, and we stared each 
other out of countenance. 

With a short grunt he suddenly sprang forward, but 
fortunately, as I did not move, he halted ; he had, how- 
ever, decreased his distance, and we now gazed at 
each other within ten paces. I began to think buffalo- 
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shooting somewhat dangerous, and I would have given 
something to have been a mile away, but ten times as 
much to have had my four-ounce rifle in my hand. 
Oh, how I longed for that rifle in this moment of 
suspense ! Unloaded, without the power of defence, 
with the absolute certainty of a charge from an over- 
powering brute, my hand instinctively found the 
handle of my hunting-knife, — a useless weapon against 
such a foe. 

Knowing that B. was not aware of my situation at 
the distance which separated us (about a mile), without 
taking my eyes from the figure before me, I raised my 
hand to my mouth and gave a long and loud whistle ; 
this was a signal that I knew would be soon answered 
if heard. 

With a stealthy step and another short grunt, the 
bull again advanced a couple of paces towards me. 
He seemed aware of my helplessness, and he was the 
picture of rage and fury, pawing the water and stamp- 
ing violently with his fore-feet. 

Suddenly a bright thought flashed through my 
mind. Without taking my eyes off the animal before 
me, I put a double charge of powder down the right- 
hand barrel, and tearing off a piece of my shirt, I took 
all the money from my pouch, three shillings in six- 
penny pieces, and two anna pieces, which I luckily had 
with me in this small coin for paying coolies. Quickly 
making them into a rouleau with the piece of rag, I 
rammed them down the barrel, and they were hardly 
well home before the bull again sprang forward. So 
quick was it that I had no time to replace the ramrod, 
and I threw it in the water, bringing my gun on full 
cock in the same instant. However, he again halted, 
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being now within about seven paces from me, and we 
again gazed fixedly at each other, but with altered 
feelings on my part. I had faced him hopelessly with 
an empty gun for more than a quarter of an hour, which 
seemed a century. I now had a charge in my gun, 
which I knew if reserved till he was within a foot of 
the muzzle would certainly floor him, and I awaited his 
onset with comparative carelessness, still keeping my 
eyes opposed to his gaze. 

At this time I heard a splashing in the water behind 
me, accompanied by the hard breathing of something 
evidently distressed. The next moment I heard B.'s 
voice. He could hardly speak for want of breath, 
having run the whole way to my rescue, but I could 
understand that he had only one barrel loaded, and no 
bullets left. I dared not turn my face from the buffalo, 
but I cautioned B. to reserve his fire till the bull should 
be close into me, and then to aim at the head. 

The words were hardly uttered when he rushed 
straight at me ! It was the work of an instant. B. 
fired without effect. The horns were lowered, their 
points were on either side of me, and the muzzle of the 
gun barely touched his forehead when I pulled the 
trigger, and three shillings* worth of small change 
rattled into his hard head. Down he went, and rolled 
over; and away went B. and I as fast as our heels 
would carry us, through the water and over the plain, 
knowing that he was not dead but only stunned. 
There was a large fallen tree about half a mile from 
us, whose whitened branches, rising high above the 
ground, offered a tempting asylum. To this we directed 
our flying steps, and, after a run of a hundred yards, 
we turned and looked behind us. He had regained his 
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feet and was following us slowly. We now experienced 

the difference of feeling between hunting and being 

hunted ; and fine sport we must have afforded him. 

On he came, but fortunately so stunned by the 

collision with her Majesty's features upon the coin 

which he had dared to oppose that he could only reel 

forward at a slow canter. By degrees even this pace 

slackened, and he fell. We were only too glad to be 

able to reduce our speed likewise, but we had no 

sooner stopped to breathe, than he was again up and 

after us. At length, however, we gained the tree, and 

we beheld him with satisfaction stretched powerless 

upon the ground, but not dead, within two hundred 

yards of us. 

We retreated under cover of the forest to the spot 

at which we had left the horses, fortunately meeting 

no opposition from wild animals, and we shortly 

arrived at the village at which we took up our quarters, 

vowing vengeance on the following morning for the 

defeat that we had sustained. 

From. " The Rifle and Hound in Ceylon^'' by Sir Samuel Baker. 

Anna. The sixteenth part of a 
rupee, — it should be about IJd. 
in English money. 

Coolies. Porters, carriers, labourers. 



Ignorance. Baker had not then 
been long in Ceylon, and he had 
had little experience of hunting 
buffaloes. 

Four-ounce rifle. A rifle firing balls 
weighing four ounces. 



Rouleau {ro6-lo). A small roll. 



COMPOSITION.— Write an account of Sir Samuel Baker's 
adventure with a buffalo. 

LESSON 48. 
HAMLETS SOLILOQUY. 

To be, or not to be : that is the question : 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
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Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
6 And by opposing end them ? To die : to sleep ; 
No more ; and by a sleep to say we end 
The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to, 'tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish'd. To die : to sleep ; 

10 To sleep : perchance to dream : ay, there's the rub ; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil 
Must give us pause : there's the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life ; 

15 For who would bear the whips and scorns of time. 
The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law's delay, 
The insolence of ofiice and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

20 When he himself might his quietus make. 

With a bare bodkin ? Who would fardels bear. 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 
But that the dread of something after death, 
The undiscover'd country from whose bourn 

25 No traveller returns, puzzles the will. 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of ? 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 

30 Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great pitch and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry. 
And lose the name of action. 

From Shakspe are's ** Hamlety" Act III., Scene 1. 



To be, or not to be. Hamlet, finding 
it to be his ** cursed fate " to set 
right a world that was '* out of 
joint," debates whether he shall 
continue to live ("to be") or 



shall commit suicide ('*not to 

be"). 
Slings. Here used for the things 

thrown by slings. 
Outraffeoiis. Gruel. 
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Take axnui. Take up weapons, — to Qnietos. A law term for the official 

struggle against the host of settlement of an account. 

troubles which seem breaking in A bare bodkin. An unsheathed 

upon me like an overwhelming dagger. 

Bea. Fardels. Burdens. 

To die. The alternatives are living Bourn. Boundary. 

or dying. Hamlet now goes on conscience. Thought. 

to consider wh^ dying means. Thenatlvehue. The natural colour. 

COTirammatton. End, finish. j^ ^^^ , j^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^ 

Pejchaiwe to dream. Hamlet says pale and sickly. When Hamlet 
that death is only a sleep, and ^ ^^ ^^^^ ^f ^^^ ^^^^_ 
thinks how pleasant It would ^^^^^^ ^f committing suicide 
be to sleep for ever and thus end g.g ^jold determination grew 
all his troubles. But he re- faint 

members that sleepers sometimes ^j^ " j^^ ^j hegt point to which 
dream, and then goes on to con- ^ ^ ^,„„„ ^^J^ 
sider whether there might not -- * t _x 
also be dreams in the lleep of ^!^ Importance, 
death. Enterprises of great pitch and 

Eub. What creates the difficulty. moment. Lofty and important 

Coil. Body. undertakings. 

Respect. Thought. Regard. Thought. 

Of so long life. To live so long. Turn awry. Do not go in the 

The whips and scorns of time. All direction intended, 
the blows and mockery to which Lose the name of action. Remain 
we are subject in this world. mere intentions and never be- 

Gontumely. Insolence, scorn. come actions. 

COMPOSITION.— Paraphrase lines 9 (" To die ") —27. 



LESSON 49. 

AF=^TER THE BATTLE OF HOMILDON HILL. 

Hot. My liege, I did deny no prisoners. 
But I remember, when the fight was done, 
When I was dry with rage and extreme toil, 
Breathless and faint, leaning upon my sword. 
Came there a certain lord, neat and trimly dressed, 5 
Fresh as a bridegroom ; and his chin new reaped 
Showed like a stubble-land at harvest home ; 
He was perfumed like a miUiner ; 
And 'twixt his finger and his thumb he held 
A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 10 

He gave his nose, and took't away again ; 
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Who, wherewith angry, when it next came there, 

Took it in snuff: — and still he smiled and talked ; 

And, as the soldiers bore dead bodies by, 
15 He called them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 

To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 

Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 

With many holiday and lady terms 

He questioned me ; among the rest, demanded 
20 My prisoners in your majesty's behalf. 

I then, all smarting with my wounds being cold 

To be so pestered with a popinjay. 

Out of my grief and my impatience 

Answered, neglectingly, I know not what, — 
25 He should, or he should not ; — for he made me mad 

To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 

And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman 

Of guns and drums and wounds, — God save the mark !- 

And telling me the sovereign'st thing on earth 
30 Was parmaceti for an inward bruise ; 

And that it was great pity, so it was, 

This villainous saltpetre should be digged 

Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 

W^hich many a good tall fellow had destroyed 
35 So cowardly ; and but for these vile guns 

He would himself have been a soldier. 

This bald unjoin ted chat of his, my lord, 

I answered indirectly, as I said ; 

And, I beseech you, let not his report 
40 Come current for an accusation 

Betwixt my love and your high majesty. 

From Shakspeare's " King Henry IV.^^' Act /., /S'cene 3. 
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LESSON 50. 
A FIGHT WITH A FUMART OR POLECAT- 

Samuel Smiles, LL.D. (1812- ), though he practised for a 
little while as a doctor, and afterwards did good work as a journalist 
and as secretary to railway companies, is chiefly known as the author 
of "Self-Help," and of the lives of men who, rising to eminence from 
small beginnings, have strikingly illustrated self-help. 

One of the most severe encounters that Edward ever 
had with a nocturnal roamer was with a polecat in the 
ruined castle of the Boyne. The polecat is of the 
same family as the weasel, but it is longer, bigger, and 
stronger. 

It is sometimes called fumart because of the foul 
odour which it emits when irritated or attacked. It is 
an extremely destructive brute, especially in the 
poultry-yard, where it kills far more than it eats. It 
destroys everything that the gamekeeper wishes to 
preserve. Hence the destructive war that is so con- 
stantly waged against the polecat. 

The ruined castle of the Boyne, about five miles 
west of Banff, was one of Edward's favourite night 
haunts. The ruins occupy the level summit of a high 
bank forming the eastern side of a ravine, through 
which the little river Boyne flows. One of the vaults 
level with the ground is used as a sheltering place for 
cattle. Here Edward often took refuge during rain, or 
when the night was too dark to observe. The cattle 
soon got used to him. ^Tien the weather was dry, 
and the animals fed or slept outside, Edward had the 
vault to himself. On such occasions he was visited by 
rats, rabbits, owls, weasels, polecats, and other animals. 

One night, as he was lying upon a stone, dozing or 
sleeping, he was awakened by something pat-patting 
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against his legs. He thought it must be a rabbit or a 
rat, as he knew that they were about the place. He 
only moved his legs a httle, so as to drive the creature 
away. But the animal would not go. 

Then he raised himself up, and away it went ; but 




the night was so dark that he did not see what the 
animal was. Down he went again to try to get a 
sleep, but before a few minutes had elapsed, he felt the 
same pat-patting ; on this occasion it was higher up 
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his body. He now swept his hand across his breast, 
and thrust the intruder off. The animal shrieked as it 
fell to the ground. Edward knew the shriek at once. 
It was a polecat. 

He shifted his position a little, so as to be opposite 
the doorway, where he could see the animal betwixt 
him and the sky. He also turned upon his side in 
order to have more freedom to act. He had in one of 
his breast pockets a water-hen which he had shot that 
evening ; and he had no doubt that this was the bait 
which attracted the polecat. He buttoned up his coat 
to his chin, so as to prevent the bird from being carried 
away by force. He was now ready for whatever might 
happen. Edward must tell the rest of the story in his 
own words : — 

"Well, just as I hoped and expected, in about 
twenty minutes I observed the fellow entering the vault, 
looking straight in my direction. He was very cautious 
at first. He halted, and looked behind him. He 
turned a little, and looked out. I could easily have 
shot him now, but that would have spoilt the sport ; 
besides, I never wasted my powder and shot upon any- 
thing that I could take with my hands. 

" Having stood for a few seconds, he slowly advanced, 
keeping his nose on the ground. On he came. He put 
his fore-feet on my legs, and stared me full in the face 
for about a minute. I wondered what he would do 
next, whether he would come nearer or go away. 

" When satisfied with his look at my face, he 
dropped his feet and ran out of the vault. I was a good 
deal disappointed, and I feared that my look had 
frightened him. But I soon heard his well-known 
squeak-squeak again. It occurred to me that I wag 
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about to be assaulted by a legion of polecats, and that 
it might be best to beat a retreat. 

** I was just in the act of rising when I saw my foe 
once more make his appearance at the entrance. He 
seemed to be alone. I slipped quietly down again to 
my former position, and waited his attack. After a 
rather slow march, in the course of which he several 
times turned his head towards the door, he at last 
approached me. 

" He at once leapt upon me, and looked back 
towards the entrance. I lifted my head, and he looked 
full in my face. Then he leapt down, and ran to the 
entrance once more, and gave a squeak. No answer. 
He returned, and leapt upon me again. He was now 
in a better position than before, but not sufficiently far 
up for my purpose. Down went his nose, and up, 
up he crawled over my body towards the bird in my 
breast pocket. His head was low down, so that I 
couldn't seize him. 

** I lay as still as death ; but, being forced to breathe, 
the movement of my chest made the brute raise his 
head, and at that moment I gripped him by the throat. 
I sprang instantly to my feet, and held on. But I 
actually thought that he would have torn my hands 
to pieces with his claws. I endeavoured to get him 
turned round, so as to get my hand to the back of his 
neck. Even then I had enough to do to hold him fast. 
How he screamed and yelled ! What an unearthly 
noise in the dead of night ! The very jackdaws in the 
upper storeys of the castle began to caw ! Still I kept 
my hold. But I could not prevent his yelling at the 
top of his voice. Although I griped and squeezed with 
all my might and main, I could not choke him. 
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" Then I bethought me of another way of deahng 
with the brute. I had in my pocket about an ounce of 
chloroform, which I used for capturing insects. I took 
the bottle out, undid the cork, and thrust the ounce of 
chloroform down his throat. It acted as a sleeping 
draught, He gradually lessened his struggles. Then I 
laid him down upon a stone, and, pressing the iron 
heel of my boot upon him, broke his neck, and he 
struggled no more. 

"I was quite exhausted when the struggle was 
over. The fight must have lasted nearly two hours. 
It was the most terrible encounter that I ever had 
with an animal of his class. My hands were very much 
bitten and scratched ; and they long continued in- 
flamed and sore. But the prey I had captured was 
well worth the struggle. He was a large and powerful 
animal, a male ; and I desired to have him as a match 
for a female which I had captured some time before. 
He was all the more valuable, as I succeeded in taking 
him without the slightest injury to his skin." 

From Smiles' " Scotch Naturalist,^^ by permission of Mr. John 
Murray. 



Edward. Thomas Edward (1814- 
1886), a Banff shoemaker who 
became a famous naturalist. Dr. 
Smiles wrote a life of him. 

Noctamal. Night. 



Ravine. A long, deep, narrow 
hollow. 

Elapsed. Slipped by. 

Legion. A very large number. 

COMPOSITION.— Write an account of the fight with the pole- 
cat. 

LESSON 51. 

THE FALCON. 

1. I KNOW a falcon swift and peerless 

As e'er was cradled in the pine • 

No bird had ever eye so fearless, 

Or wing so strong as this of mine. 

16 
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2. The winds not better love to pilot 

A cloud with molten gold o'errun, 
Than he, a little burning islet, 
A star above the coming sun. 

3. For with a lark's heart he doth tower, 

By a glorious, upward instinct drawn ; 
No bee nestles deeper in the flower 

Than he in the bursting rose of dawn. 

4. No harmless dove, no bird that singeth, 

Shudders to see him overhead ; 
The rush of his fierce swooping bringeth 
To innocent hearts no thrill of dread. 

5. Let fraud, and wrong, and baseness shiver, 

For still between them and the sky 
The falcon Truth hangs poised for ever, 

And marks them with his vengeful eye. 

James Russell Lowell. 



Peerless. Matchless, without equal. 

Pilot. Guide. 

Molten gold. What causes molten 

gold to overrun the cloud ? 
Tlian lie [loves to pilot] a little 

burning islet [which is] a star 

above the coming sun. 



Tower. To soar, to fly high. 

The bursting rose of dawn. The 

rosy east at sunrise. 

Still. Ever, always. 

Poised. Balanced. When a hawk 
is searching for prey it looks as 
though it were hung in the sky. 



COMPOSITION. — In what may a falcon be compared to truth? 



LESSON 52. 

HOW THE YELLOW COG FOUGHT THE 

PIRATES. 

PART I. 

At early dawn they passed across the broad, sluggish, 
reed-girt stream — men, horses, and baggage in the flat 
ferry barges — and so journeyed on through the fresh 
morning air past Exbury to Lepe. Topping the heathy 
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down, they came of a sudden full in sight of the old 
seaport, a cluster of houses, a trail of blue smoke, and 
a bristle of masts. To right and left the long blue 
curve of the Solent lapped in a fringe of foam upon the 
yellow beach. Some way out from the town a line of 
small craft were rolling lazily on the gentle swell. 
Further out still lay a great merchant-ship, high-ended, 
deep-waisted, painted of a canary yellow, and towering 
above the fishing boats like a swan among ducklings. 

'' By St. Paul ! " said the knight, '' our good 
merchant of Southampton hath not played us false, 
for methinks I can see our ship down yonder. He 
said that she would be of great size and of a yellow 
shade.'* 

** By my hilt, yes!" muttered Aylward; *'she is 
yellow as a kite's claw, and would carry as many men 
as there are pips in a pomegranate." 

*' It is as well," remarked Terlake ; " for methinks, 
my fair lord, that we are not the only ones who are 
waiting for a passage to Gascony. Mine eye catches 
at times a flash and sparkle from among yonder houses 
which assuredly never came from shipman's jacket or 
the gaberdine of a burgher." 

'*I can also see it," said Alleyne, shading his eyes 
with his hand. ** And I can see men-at-arms in yonder 
boats which ply betwixt the vessel and the shore. But 
methinks we are very welcome here, for already they 
come forth to meet us." 

A tumultuous crowd of fishermen, citizens, and 
women had indeed swarmed out from the northern gate, 
approached them up the side of the moor, waving their 
hands and dancing with joy, as though a great fear had 
been rolled back from their minds. At their head rode 
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a very large and solemn man, with a long chin and a 
drooping Up. He wore a fur tippet round his neck and 
a heavy gold chain over it, with a medallion which 
dangled in front of him. 

''Your pardon, my very gracious lord," he cried. 
''You see in me the mayor and chief magistrate of 
the ancient and powerful town of Lepe. I bid you 
very heartily welcome, and the more so as you are 
come at a moment when we are sore put to it for means 
of defence." 

" Ha ! " cried Sir Nigel, pricking up his cars. 

" Yes, my lord ; for the town being very ancient, and 
the walls as old as the town, it follows that they are 
very ancient too. But there is a certain villainous and 
bloodthirsty Norman pirate, called Tete-noire, who, 
with a Genoan called Tito Caracci, commonly known 
as Spade-beard, hath been a mighty scourge upon these 
coasts. Indeed, my lord, they are very cruel and 
black-hearted men, graceless and ruthless, and if they 
should come to the ancient and powerful town of Lepe, 
then " 

" Then good-bye to the ancient and powerful town 
of Lepe," quoth Ford, whose lightness of tongue could 
at times rise above his awe of Sir Nigel. 

The knight, however, was too much intent upon 
the matter in hand to give heed to the flippancy of his 
squire. "Have you then cause," he asked, "to think 
tliat these men are about to venture an attempt upon 

you?" 

" They have come in two great galleys," answered 
the mayor, " with two banks of oars on either side, and 
great store of engines of war and of men-at-arms. 
At Weymouth and at Portland they have plundered 
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and murdered. Yesterday morning they were at Cowes, 
and we saw the smoke from the burning crofts. To- 
day they lie at their ease near Freshwater, and we 
fear much lest they come upon us and do us a mis- 
chief." 

** We cannot tarry/* said Sir Nigel, riding towards 
the town, with the mayor upon his left .side; "the 
prince awaits us at Bordeaux, and we may not be 
behind the general muster. Yet I will promise you 
that on oar way we shall find time to pass Freshwater 
and to prevail upon these robbers to leave you in 
peace." 

'* We are much beholden to you ! " cried tlie mayor. 
" But I cannot see, my lord, how, without a war-ship, 
you may venture against these men. With your 
archers, however, you might well hold the town and 
do them great scath if they attempt to land." 

" There is a very proper cog out yonder," said Sir 
Nigel ; " it would be a very strange thing if any ship 
were not a war-ship when it had such men as these 
upon her decks. Certes, we shall do as I say, and that 
no later than this very day." 

" My lord," said a rough-haired, dark-faced man, 
who walked by the knight's other stirrup, with his 
head sloped to catch all that he was saying; **by 
your leave, I have no doubt that you are skilled in 
land fighting and the marshalling of lances ; but, by my 
soul ! you will find it another thing upon the sea. I 
am the master ship-man of this yellow cog, and my 
name is Goodwin Hawtayne. I have sailed since I was 
as high as this staff, and I have fought against these 
Normans and against the Genoese, as well as the 
Scotch, the Bretons, the Spanish, and the Moors. I 
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a very large and solemn man, with a long chin and a 
drooping Up. He wore a fur tippet round his neck and 
a heavy gold chain over it, with a medallion which 
dangled in front of him. 

''Your pardon, my very gracious lord," he cried. 
''You see in me the mayor and chief magistrate of 
the ancient and powerful town of Lepe. I bid you 
very heartily welcome, and the more so as you are 
come at a moment when we are sore put to it formeans 
of defence." 

" Ha ! " cried Sir Nigel, pricking up his cars. 

" Yes, my lord ; for the town being very ancient, and 
the walls as old as the town, it follows that they are 
very ancient too. But there is a certain villainous and 
bloodthirsty Norman pirate, called Tete-noire, who, 
with a Genoan called Tito Caracci, commonly known 
as Spade-beard, hath been a mighty scourge upon these 
coasts. Indeed, my lord, they are very cruel and 
black-hearted men, graceless and ruthless, and if they 
should come to the ancient and powerful town of Lepe, 
then " 

" Then good-bye to the ancient and powerful town 
of Lepe," quoth Ford, whose lightness of tongue could 
at times rise above his awe of Sir Nigel. 

The knight, however, was too much intent upon 
the matter in hand to give heed to the flippancy of his 
squire. "Have you then cause," he asked, "to think 
that these men are about to venture an attempt upon 

you?" 

" They have come in two great galleys," answered 
the mayor, " with two banks of oars on either side, and 
great store of engines of war and of men-at-arms. 
At Weymouth and at Portland they have plundered 
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and murdered. Yesterday morning they were at Cowes, 
and we saw the smoke from the burning crofts. To- 
day they lie at their ease near Freshwater, and we 
fear much lest they come upon us and do us a mis- 
chief." 

" We cannot tarry/* said Sir Nigel, riding towards 
the town, with the mayor upon his left .side; "the 
prince awaits us at Bordeaux, and we may not be 
behind the general muster. Yet I will promise you 
that on oar way we shall find time to pass Freshwater 
and to prevail upon these robbers to leave you in 
peace.*' 

'* We are much beholden to you ! " cried the mayor. 
" But I cannot see, my lord, how, without a war-ship, 
you may venture against these men. With your 
archers, however, you might well hold the town and 
do them great scath if they attempt to land." 

" There is a very proper cog out yonder,*' said Sir 
Nigel ; " it would be a very strange thing if any ship 
were not a war-ship when it had such men as these 
upon her decks. Certes, we shall do as I say, and that 
no later than this very day." 

" My lord," said a rough-haired, dark-faced man, 
who walked by the knight's other stirrup, with his 
head sloped to catch all that he was saying; **by 
your leave, I have no doubt that you are skilled in 
land fighting and the marshalling of lances; but, by my 
soul ! you will find it another thing upon the sea. I 
am the master ship-man of this yellow cog, and my 
name is Goodwin Hawtayne. I have sailed since I was 
as high as this staff, and I have fought against these 
Normans and against the Genoese, as well as the 
Scotch, the Bretons, the Spanish, and the Moors. I 
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tell you, sir, that my ship is over light and over frail 
for such work, and it will but end in our having our 
throats cut, or being sold as slaves to the Barbary 
heathen." 

'* I also have experienced one or two gentle and 
honourable ventures upon the sea," quoth Sir Nigel, 
'* and I am right blithe to have so fair a task before 
us. I think, good master ship-man, that you and I 
may win great honour in this matter, and I can see 
very readily that you are a brave and stout man." 

'* I like it not," said the other sturdily. ** In God's 
name, I like it not. And yet Goodwin Hawtayne is 
not the man to stand back when his fellows are for 
pressing forward. By my soul ! be it sink or swim, I 
shall turn her beak into Freshwater Bay, and if good 
Master Witherton of Southampton like not my hand- 
ling of his ship then he may find another master ship- 
man/' 

Sir Nigel led the company straight down to the 
water's edge, where long lines of flat lighters swiftly 
bore them to their vessel. Horse after horse was slung 
by main force up from the barges, and after kicking and 
plunging in empty air, was dropped into the deep waist 
of the yellow cog, where rows of stalls stood ready for 
their safe keeping. Englishmen in those days were 
skilled and prompt in such matters ; for it was not so 
long before that Edward had embarked as many as 
fifty thousand men in the port of Orwell, with their 
horses and their baggage, all in the space of twenty- 
four hours. So urgent was Sir Nigel on the shore, and 
so prompt was Goodwin Hawtayne on the cog, that 
Sir Oliver Buttesthorn had scarce swallowed his last 
scallop ere the peal of trumpet and the clang of nakir 
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announced that all was ready and the anchor drawn. 
In the last boat which left the shore, the two com- 
manders sat together in the sheets, a strange contrast 
to one another, while under the feet of the rowers was 
a litter of huge stones which Sir Nigel had ordered to 
be carried to the cog. These once aboard, the ship set 
her broad main-sail, purple in colour, with a golden St. 
Christopher bearing Christ upon his shoulder in the 
centre of it. The breeze blew, the sail filled, over 
heeled the portly vessel, and away she plunged through 
the smooth blue rollers, amid the clang of the minstrels 
on her poop, and the shouting of the crowd who 
fringed the yellow beach. To the left lay the green 
Island of Wight, with its long low curving hills peep- 
ing over each other's shoulders to the sky-line ; to the 
right the wooded Hampshire coast as far as eye could 
reach ; above a steel-blue heaven, with a wintry sun 
shimmering down upon them, and enough of frost to 
set the breath a-smoking. 



Cog. The name given to a particu- 
lar kind of vessel in the days of 
Edward III. The king's own 
favourite fighting ship was the 
cog Thomas. The word is related 
to the Welsh civch, a boat, and 
to the English, cock, a small boat. 
Shakspeare makes a man in 
" King Lear " say that, seen from 
the cliffs of Dover, 

' * The fishermen that walk upon 

the beach 
Appear like mice ; and yon tall 

anchoring bark 
Diminished to her cock; her 

cock a buoy 

Almost too small for sight." 

They. A body of recruits under 

Sir Nigel Loring of Christchurch 

(in the south-west corner of 

Hampshire). They were going 



to join the White Company at 
Bordeaux, where the Black 
Prince was then in command. 

Stream. The Beaulieu (locally 
pronounced Bew'-ley) River. 

Exbury. On the eastern side of 
the mouth of the Beaulieu River, 
seven and a half miles from 
Lymington. It includes the 
tything of Lepe, on the Solent. 

The old seaport. Lepe. 

The knight. Sir Nigel Loring. 

Our good merchant of Southampton. 
Master Witherton, who had 
undertaken to find a vessel to 
carry a force to France. 

Aylward. Samkin Aylward, one of 
the boldest and most skilful bow- 
men in the White Company. 

Terlake. Peter Terlake, one of 
the squires of Sir Nigel. 
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Gaberdine. A kind of cloak. 

Alleyne. AlleyneEdricson, another 
of the squires of Sir Nigel. He 
may bo called the hero of Doyle's 
''White Company". 

Medallion. A large medal, a tablet. 

TSte-noire (roughly pronounced 
tote' -noo' -ar) means black-head. 

Tito Caracci (roughly pronounced 
tee' -to car-a' -chee). 

Ruthless. Pitiless. 

Ford. Walter Ford, another of Sir 
Nigel's squires. 

Cowes. In the Isle of Wight, 
opposite Lepe. 

Freshwater. The parish of Fresh- 
water forms the extreme west of 
the Isle of Wight. Freshwater 
Bay is on the south side. 

Scath. Harm, damage. 

Certes. Surely. 



Sir Oliver Buttesthom. The leader 
of another band of recruits. He 
was fat and very fond of good 
eating. 

Scallop. A shell fish included in 
the oyster family. The great 
scallop is reckoned a delicacy. 

Nakir. A cornet or horn of brass. 

The sheets. The part of the boat 
near the stern. 

St. Christopher is said to have been 
twelve feet high and strong in 
proportion. For his sins he 
undertook to carry pilgrim.s across 
a broad ford. One day Christ 
came to him in the form of a 
child, but as the saint tried to 
carry Him across, the burden 
became heavier and heavier. 

Poop. The high part at the back 
of old ships. 



LESSON 53. 

HOW THE YELLOW COG FOUGHT THE 

PIRATES. 

PART II. 

" By St. Paul ! " said Sir Nigel gaily, as he stood 
upon the poop and looked on either side of him, "it is 
a land that is very well worth fighting for. You may 
bring my harness from below,** he added to his squire, 
" and also, I pray you, bring up Sir Oliver's, and we 
shall don it here. Ye may then see to your own gear ; 
for this day you will, I hope, make a very honourable 
entrance into the field of chivalry, and prove yourselves 
to be very worthy and valiant squires. And now. Sir 
Oliver, as to our dispositions : would it please you that 
I should order them, or will you ? ** 

" You, you. I am no chicken, but I cannot claim 
to know as much of war as the squire of Sir Walter 
Manny. Settle the matter to your own liking." 
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*' You shall fly your pennon upon the fore part, 
then, and I upon the poop. For foreguard I shall give 
you your own forty men, with two score archers. Two 
score men, with my own men-at-arms and squires, may 
serve as a poop-guard. Ten archers, with thirty 
shipmen, under the master, may hold the waist while 
ten lie aloft with stones and arbalests. How like you 
that?" 

** Good, by^ my faith, good ! But here comes my 
harness ; and I must to work, for I cannot slip into it as 
I was wont when first I set my face to the wars.'' 

Meanwhile there had been bustle and preparation 
in all parts of the great vessel. The archers stood in 
groups about the decks, new-stringing their bows, and 
testing that they were firm at the nocks. Among 
them moved Aylward and other of the older soldiers, 
with a few whispered words of precept there and of 
warning here. 

'' Stand to it, my hearts of gold ! " said the old bow- 
man as he passed from knot to knot. " By my hilt ! 
we are in luck this journey. Bear in mind the old 
saying of the company." 

" What is that, Aylward? " cried several, leaning on 
their bows and laughing at him. 

" 'Tis the master-bowyer's rede : ' Every bow well 
bent. Every shaft well sent. Every stave well 
nocked. Every string well locked.' There, with that 
jingle in his head, a bracer on his left hand, a shooting 
glove on his right, and a farthing's worth of wax in his 
girdle, what more doth a bowman need ? " 

"It would not be amiss," said Hordle John, "if 
under his girdle he had four farthings' worth of wine." 

*< Work first, wine afterwards, comrade. But it is 
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time that we took our order, for methinks that between 
the Needle Eock and the Alum cliffs yonder I can catch 
a glimpse of the topmasts of the galleys. Hewett, Cook, 
Johnson, Cunningham, your men are of the poop-guard. 
Thornbury, Walters, Hackett, Baddlesmere, you are 
with Sir Oliver on the forecastle. Simon, you bide 
with your lord's banner; but ten men must go for- 
ward." 

Quietly and promptly the men took their places, 
lying flat upon their faces on the deck ; for such 
was Sir Nigel's order. Near the prow was planted 
Sir Oliver's spear, with his arms — a boar's head 
upon a field of gold. Close by the stern stood Black 
Simon with the pennon of the house of Loring. In 
the waist gathered the Southampton mariners, hairy 
and burly men, with their jerkins thrown off, their 
waists braced tight, swords, mallets, and pole-axes in 
their hands. Their leader, Goodwin Hawtayne, stood 
upon the poop and talked with Sir Nigel, casting his 
eye up sometimes at the swelling sail, and then glanc- 
ing back at the two seamen who held the tiller. 

" Pass the word," said Sir Nigel, *' that no man 
shall stand to arms or draw his bowstring until my 
trumpeter shall sound. It would be well that we 
should seem to be a merchant ship from Southampton, 
and appear to flee from them." 

" We shall see them anon," said the master ship- 
man. '' Ha! said I not so ? There they lie, the water- 
snakes, in Freshwater Bay. And mark the reek of 
smoke from yonder point, where they have been at 
their devil's work. See how their shallops pull from 
the land ! They have seen us and called their men 
aboard. Now they draw upon the anchor. See them 
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like ants upon the forecastle ! They stoop and heave 
like handy shipmen. I doubt but we have taken in 
hand more than we can do. Each of these ships is a 
galeasse, and of the largest and swiftest make." 

" I would I had your eyes," said Sir Nigel, blinking 
at the pirate galleys. '* They seem very gallant ships, 
and I trust that we shall have much pleasance from our 
meeting with them. It would be well to pass the word 
that we should neither give nor take quarter this 
day." 

The yellow cog had now shot out from the narrow 
waters of the Solent and was plunging and rolHng on 
the long heave of the open channel. The wind blew 
freshly from the east, with a very keen edge to it ; and 
the great sail swelled roundly out, laying the vessel 
over until the water hissed beneath her lee bulwarks. 
Broad and ungainly, she floundered from wave to wave, 
dipping her round bows deeply into the blue rollers, and 
sending the white flakes of foam in a spatter over her 
decks. On her larboard quarter lay the two. dark 
galleys, which had already hoisted sail, and were shoot- 
ing out from Freshwater Bay in swift pursuit, their 
double line of oars giving them a vantage which could 
not fail to bring them up with any vessel which trusted 
to sails alone. High and bluff the English cog ; long, 
black and swift the pirate galleys, like two fierce lean 
wolves which had seen a lordly and unsuspecting stag 
walk past their forest lair. 

*' Shall we turn, my fair lord, or shall we carry on?** 
asked the master ship-man, looking behind him with 
anxious eyes. 

'* Nay, we must carry on, and play the part of the 
helpless merchant." 
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*' But your pennons? They will see that we have 
two knights with us." 

''Yet it would not be a knight's honour or good 
name to lower his pennon. Let them be, and they will 
think that we are a wine ship for Gascony, or that we 
bear the wool-bales of some mercer of the Staple. My 
word, but they are very swift ! They swoop upon us like 
two goshawks on a heron. Is there not some symbol 
or device upon their sails ?'' 

''That on the right," said Edricson, "appears to 
have the head of an Ethiop upon it." 

" 'Tis the badge of Tete-noire, the Norman," cried a 
seaman-manner. " I have seen it before, when he 
harried us at Winchelsea. He is a wondrous large 
and strong man, with no ruth for mto, woman, or beast. 
They say that he hath the strength of six ; and, certes, 
he hath the crimes of six upon his soul. See, now, to 
the poor souls who swing at either end of his yard- 
arm ! " 

At each end of the yard there did indeed hang the 
dark figure of a man, jolting and lurching with hideous 
jerkings of its limbs at every plunge and swoop of the 
galley. 

" By St. Paul ! " said Sir Nigel, " and by the help 
of St. George and our Lady, it will be a very strange 
thing if our black-headed friend does not himself swing 
thence ere he be many hours older. But what is that 
upon the other galley?" 

"It is the red cross of Genoa. This Spade-beard is 
a very noted captain, and it is his boast that there are 
no seamen and no archers in the world who can com- 
pare with those who serve him." 

"That we shall prove," said Goodwin Hawtayne ; 
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*' but it would be well, ere they close upon us, to raise 
up the mantlets and pavises as a screen against their 
bolts." 

He shouted a hoarse order, and his seamen worked 
swiftly and silently, heightening the bulwarks and 
strengthening them. The three ship's anchors were, 
at Sir Nigel's command, carried into the waist, and 
tied to the mast, with twenty feet of cable between, 
each under the care of four seamen. Eight others were 
stationed with leather water-bags to quench any fire- 
arrows which might come aboard, while others were 
sent up the mast, to lie along the yard and drop stones 
or shoot arrows as the occasion served. 

*' They will lay us aboard on either quarter, my 
lord," cried the master. ** See how they stretch out 
from each other ! The Norman hath a mangonel upon 
the forecastle. See how they bend to the levers ! 
They are about to loose it." 

" Aylward ! " cried the knight, '' pick your three 
trustiest archers, and see if you cannot do something 
fco hinder their aim. Methinks they are within long 
arrow flight." 



Harness. Armour. 

Geax. Weapons. 

Sir Walter Manny. One of the most 

famous soldiers in the service of 

Edward III. 
The waist. The middle part of 

the ship. 
Arbalests. Cross-bows. 
Was wont. Used to. 
Nocks. Notches, the places where 

the string was fastened to the 

bow. 
Rede. Advice. 
Bracer. A guard for the arm, used 

to prevent the friction of the 

bow-string on the coat. 



Wax. For the string. 

Hordle John. One of the biggest, 
strongest, and bravest of the re- 
cruits. He came from Hordle, 
near Lymington. 

Alum Cliffs. The clifEs bounding 
Alum Bay, the north-west cor- 
ner of the Isle of Wight. The 
Needles are a series of detached 
rocks running west. Fresh- 
water being on the south side, 
ships lying near it would be 
visible through the opening 
between the land and the 
Needles. 

Shallops. Light boats. 
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Oaleasse. A large, low-built, heavy 

Venetian vessel, worked with 

both sails and oars. 
Pleasance. Pleasure. 
Lee bulwarks. The railings round 

the deck on the side away from 

the wind. 
Larboard quarter. Behind her on 



as wool, skins, and leather) could 
not bo exported without first 
being brought to these towns to 
be rated, and charged with the 
duty payable to the king. 

Harried. Plundered. 

Winchelsea. A town in Sussex, 
two miles from Rye. Formerly 



the left side. ; one of the Cinque Ports. 



Play the part of. Pretend to be 

Mercer. Merchant. 

Staple. Formerly a settled mart 
or market -town where alone 
certain articles were allowed to 
be sold. In England the king's 
staple was established in certain 



Ruth. Pity, mercy. 

Our Lady. The Virgin Mary. 

Iffantlet. A kind of movable pent- 
house. 

Pavise. A large shield carried by 
defenders of a pla.ce. 

llangonel. An engine used for 



towns, and certain goods (such throwing stones. 

LESSON 54. 

HOW THE YELLOW COG FOUGHT THE 

PIRATES. 

PART III. 

'* Seventeen score paces," said the archer, running 
his eye backwards and forwards. *' By my ten finger- 
bones ! it would be a strange thing if we could not 
notch a mark at that distance. Here, Watkin of Sowley, 
Arnold, Long Williams, let us show the rogues that 
they have English bowmen to deal with.'* 

The three archers named stood at the further end 
of the poop, balancing themselves with feet widely 
spread and bows drawn, until the heads of the cloth- 
yard arrows were level with the centre of the stave. 
'' You are the surer, Watkin," said Aylward, standing 
by them with shaft upon string. ''Do you take the 
rogue with the red coif. You two bring down the man 
with the head-piece, and I will hold myself ready if you 
miss. Now ! they are about to loose her. Shoot, boys, 
or you will be too late." 
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The throng of pirates had cleared away from the 
great wooden catapult, leaving two of their number to 
discharge it. One in a scarlet cap bent over it, steadying 
the jagged rock which was balanced on the spoon-shaped 
end of the long wooden lever. The other held the loop 
of the rope which would release the catch and send 
the unwieldy missile hurling through the air. So 
they stood, showing hard and clear against the white 
sail behind them. The next instant redcap had fallen 
across the stone with an arrow between his ribs ; and 
the other, struck in the leg and in the throat, was 
writhing and spluttering upon the ground. As he top- 
pled backwards he had loosed the spring, and the huge 
beam of wood swinging round with tremendous force, 
cast the corpse of his comrade so close to the English 
ship that its mangled and distorted limbs grazed their 
very stern. As to the stone, it glanced off obliquely 
and fell midway between the vessels. A roar of cheering 
and of laughter broke from the rough archers and sea- 
men at the sight, answered by a yell of rage from their 
pursuers. 

**Lie low, my boys," cried Aylward, motioning with 
his left hand. ** They will learn wisdom. They are 
bringing forward shield and mantlet. We shall have 
some pebbles about our ears ere long.** 

The three vessels had been sweeping swiftly west- 
wards, the cog still well to the front, although the 
galleys were slowly drawing in upon either quarter. 
To the left was a hard sky-line unbroken by a sail. 
The island already lay like a cloud behind them, while 
right in front was St. Alban's Head, with Portland 
looming mistily in the farthest distance. AUeyne stood 
by the tiller, looking backwards, the fresh wind full in 
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his teeth, the crisp winter air tingling on his face and 
blowing his yellow curls from under his bassinet. His 
cheeks were flushed and his eyes shining, for the blood 
of a hundred fighting Saxon ancestors was beginning to 
stir in his veins. 

"What was that?" he asked, as a hissing, sharp- 
drawn voice seemed to whisper in his ear. The steers- 
man smiled, and pointed with his foot to where a short 
heavy cross-bow quarrel stuck quivering in the boards. 
At the same instant the man stumbled forward upon 
his knee, and lay lifeless upon the deck, a blood-stained 
feather jutting out from his back. As Alleyne stooped 
to raise him, the air seemed to be alive with the sharp 
zip-zip of the bolts, and he could hear them pattering 
on the deck like apples at a tree-shaking. 

"Raise two more mantlets by the poop-lanthorn/* 
said Sir Nigel quietly. 

" And another man to the tiller,*' cried the master 
ship-man. 

'* Keep them in play, Aylward, with ten of your 
men," the knight continued. ''And let ten of Sir 
Oliver's bowmen do as much for the Genoese. I have 
no mind as yet to show them how much they have to 
fear from us." 

Ten picked shots under Aylward stood in line across 
the broad deck, and it was a lesson to the young 
squires who had seen nothing of war to note how 
orderly and how cool were these old soldiers, how 
quick the command, and how prompt the carrying out, 
ten moving like one. Their comrades crouched be- 
neath the bulwarks, with many a rough jest and many 
a scrap of criticism or advice. *' Higher, Wat, higher!" 

so ran the muttered chorus, while high above it rose 

17 
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the sharp twanging of the strings, the hiss of the 
shafts, and the shout **Draw your arrow! Nick your 
arrow I Shoot wholly together!" from the master 
bowman. 

And now both mangonels were at work from the 
galleys, but so covered and protected that, save at the 
moment of discharge, no glimpse could be caught of 
them. 

A huge brown rock from the Genoese sang over 
their heads, and plunged sullenly into the slope of a 
wave. Another from the Norman whizzed into the 
waist, broke the back of a horse, and crashed its way 
through the side of the vessel. Two others, flying 
together, tore a great gap in the St. Christopher upon 
the sail, and brushed three of Sir Oliver's men-at-arms 
from the forecastle. The master ship-man looked at 
the knight with a troubled face. 

" They keep their distance from us,*' said he. " Our 
archery is over good, and they will not close. What 
defence can we make against the stones ? " 

'* I think I may trick them,*' the knight answered 
cheerfully, and passed his order to the archers. In- 
stantly five of them threw up their hands and fell 
prostrate upon the deck. One had already been slain 
by a bolt, so that there were but four upon their feet. 

''That should give them heart," said Sir Nigel, 
eyeing the galleys, which crept along on either side 
with a slow measured swing of their great oars, the 
water swirling and foaming under their sharp stems. 

'* They still hold aloof," cried Hawtayne. 

'* Then down with two more ! " shouted their leader. 
" That will do. They come to our lure like chicks to 
the fowler. To your arms, men ! The pennon behind 
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me, and the squires round the pennon. Stand fast 
with the anchors in the waist, and be ready for a cast. 
Now blow out the trumpets, and may God's benison be 
with the honest men ! " 

As he spoke a roar of voices and a roll of drums 
came from either galley, and the water was lashed into 
spray by the hurried beat of a hundred oars. Down 
they swooped, one on the right, one on the left, the 
sides and shrouds black with men and bristling with 
weapons. In heavy clusters they hung upon the fore- 
castle all ready for a spring, — faces white, faces brown, 
faces yellow, and faces black, fair Norsemen, swarthy 
Italians, fierce rovers from the Levant, and fiery Moors 
from the Barbary States, of all hues and countries, and 
marked solely by the common stamp of a wild-beast 
ferocity. Easping up on either side, with oars trailing 
to keep them from snapping, they poured in a living 
torrent with horrid yell and shrill whoop upon the 
defenceless merchantman. 

But wilder yet was the cry, and shriller still the 
scream, when there rose up from the shadow of those 
silent bulwarks the long lines of the English bowmen, 
and the arrows whizzed in a deadly sleet among the 
unprepared masses upon the pirate decks. From the 
higher sides of the cog the bowmen could shoot straight 
down, at a range which was so short as to enable a 
cloth-yard shaft to pierce through mail-coats or to 
transfix a shield, though it were an inch thick of 
toughened wood. One moment Alleyne saw the 
galley's poop crowded with rushing figures, waving 
arms, exultant faces ; the next it was a blood-smeared 
shambles, with bodies piled three deep upon each other, 
the living cowering behind the dead to shelter them- 
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selves from that sudden storm-blast of death. On 
either side the seamen whom Sir Nigel had chosen for 
the purpose had cast their anchors over the side of the 
galleys, so that the three vessels, locked in an iron grip, 
lurched heavily forward upon the swell. 

And now set in a fell and fierce fight, one of a 
thousand of which no chronicler has spoken and no poet 
sung. Through all the centuries, and over all those 
southern waters nameless men have fought in nameless 
places, their sole monument a protected coast and an 
unravaged countryside. 

Fore and aft the archers had cleared the galley's 
decks, but from either side the rovers had poured down 
into the waist, where the seamen and bowmen were 
pushed back and so mingled with their foes that it was 
impossible for their comrades above to draw string to 
help them. It was a wild chaos where axe and sword 
rose and fell, while Englishman, Norman, and Italian 
staggered and reeled on a deck which was cumbered 
with bodies and slippery with blood. The clang of 
blows, the cries of the stricken, the short deep shout of 
the islanders, and the fierce whoops of the rovers, rose 
together in a deafening tumult, while the breath of the 
panting men went up in the wintry air like the smoke 
from a furnace. The giant Tete-noire, towering above 
his fellows and clad from head to foot in plate of proof, 
led on his boarders, waving a huge mace in the air^ 
with which he struck to the deck every man who 
opposed him. On the other side, Spade-beard, a dwarf 
in height, but of great breadth of shoulder and length 
of arm, had cut a road almost to the mast, with three 
score Genoese men-at-arms close at his heels. Between 
these two formidable assailants the seamen were being 
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slowly wedged more closely together, until they stood 
back to back under the mast with the rovers raging 
upon every side of them. 



i» 



Ck>if. Hcx)d, head-dress. 

Head-piece. Helmet. 

Catapult. The " mangonel 

Scarlet cap. The * ' red coif ' ' . 

Bassinet. A light helmet, generally 
without any protection for the 
face. It was so called hecause 
it looked so much like a basin. 

Quarrel. A bolt from a cross-bow 
having a diamond-shaped head. 
Hence when panes were diamond- 
shaped the word came to be used 
in English and in Welsh for a 
pai^ of glass. 

Lure. Bait, enticement. The word 
was originally used for the falcon 
er's method of recalling a hawk. 



Benison. Blessing. 

Shrouds. The ropes stretching 

from the tops of the masts to 

the sides of the ship. 
Levant. Literally the plstce where 

the sun rises ; the East (Turkey, 

Asia Minor, etc.). 

Sliambles. The place where animals 
are killed for the butcher. 

Unrayaged. Unplundered. 

Cliaos. Confusion (as of the land 
and the water before the creation 
of the world). 

Plate of prool Armour made of 
steel plates strong enough to 
resist all weapons. 



LESSON 55. 

HOW THE YELLOW COG FOUGHT THE 

PIRATES. 

PART IV. 

But help was close at hand. Sir Oliver Buttesthom 
with his men-at-arms had swarmed down from the 
forecastle, while Sir Nigel, with his three squires. 
Black Simon, Aylward, Hordle John, and a score more, 
threw themselves from the poop and hurled themselves 
into the thickest of the fight. Alleyne, as in duty 
bound, kept his eyes fixed ever on his lord, and pressed 
forward close at his heels. Often had he heard of Sir 
Nigel's prowess and skill with all knightly weapons; but 
all the tales that had reached his ears fell far short of 
the real quickness and coolness of the man. He sprang 
here and sprang there, now thrusting and now cutting. 
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catching blows on his shield, turning them with his 
blade, stooping under the swing of an axe, springing 
over the sweep of a sword, so swift and so erratic that 
the man who braced himself for a blow at him might 
find him six paces off ere he could bring it down. 
Three pirates had fallen before him, and he had 
wounded Spade-beard in the neck, when the Norman 
giant sprang at him from the side with a slashing blow 
from his deadly mace. Sir Nigel stooped to avoid it, 
and at the same instant turned a thrust from the 
Genoese swordsman, but, his foot slipping in a pool of 
blood, he fell heavily to the boards. AUejme sprang in 
front of the Norman, but his sword was shattered and 
he himself beaten to the boards by a second blow from 
the ponderous weapon. Ere the pirate chief could 
repeat it, however, John's iron grip fell upon his wrist, 
and he found that for once he was in the hands of a 
stronger man than himself. Fiercely he strove to 
disengage his weapon ; but Hordle John bent his arm 
slowly back until, with a sharp cr^ck, like a breaking 
stave, it turned limp in his grasp, and the mace 
dropped from his nerveless fingers. In vain he tried 
to pick it up with the other hand. Back and back 
still his foeman bent him, until, with a roar of pain 
and of fury, the giant clanged his full length upon the 
boards, while the glinmier of a knife before the bars of 
his helmet warned him that short would be his shrift 
if he moved. 

Cowed and disheartened by the loss of their leader, 
the Normans had given back and were now streaming 
over the bulwarks on to their own galley, dropping a 
dozen at a time on to their deck. But the anchor still 
held them in its crooked claw, and Sir Oliver with 
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fifty men was hard upon their heels. Now, too, the 
archers had room to draw their bows once more, and 
great stones from the yard of the cog came thundering 
and crashing among the flying rovers. Here and there 
they rushed with wild screams and curses, diving under 
the sail, crouching behind booms, huddling into corners 
like rabbits when the ferrets are upon them, as help- 
less and as hopeless. They were stern days, and if the 
honest soldier, too poor for a ransom, had no prospect 
of mercy upon the battle-field, what ruth was there 
for sea robbers, the enemies of human kind taken in 
the very deed, with proofs of their crimes still swinging 
upon their yard-arm? 

But the fight had taken a new and strange turn 
upon the other side. Spade-beard and his men had 
given slowly back, hard pressed by Sir Nigel, Aylward, 
Black Simon, and the poop-guard. Foot by foot the 
Italian had retreated, his armour running blood at 
every joint, his shield split, his crest shorn, his voice 
fallen away to a n^ere gasping and croaking. Yet he 
faced his foemen with dauntless courage, dashing in, 
springing back, sure-footed, steady-handed, with a point 
which seemed to menace three at once. Beaten back 
on to the deck of his own vessel, and closely followed 
by a dozen Englishmen, he disengaged himself from 
them, ran swiftly down the deck, sprang back into the 
cog once more, cut the rope which held the anchor, 
and was back in an instant among his cross-bowmen. 
At the same time the Genoese soldiers thrust with 
their oars against the side of the cog, and a rapidly 
widening rift appeared between the two vessels. 

" By St. George ! " cried Ford^ *' we are cut off from 
3ir Nigel." 
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** He is lost/' gasped Terlake. ** Come, let us spring 
for it.'* The two youths jumped with all their strength 
to reach the departing galley. Ford's feet reached the 
edge of the bulwarks, and his hand clutching a rope he 
swung himself on board. Terlake fell short, crashed in 
among the oars, and bounded off into the sea. Alle3nie, 
staggering to the side, was about to hurl himself after 
him, but Hordle John dragged him back by the girdle. 

** You can scarce stand, lad, far less jump," said he. 
" See how the blood drips from your bassinet." 

** My place is by the flag," cried AUeyne, vainly 
struggling to break from the other's hold. 

" Bide here, man. You would need wings ere you 
could reach Sir Nigel's side." 

The vessels were indeed so far apart now that the 
Genoese could use the full sweep of their oars, and draw 
away rapidly from the cog. 

** Heavens! but it is a noble fight!" shouted big 
John, clapping his hands. *' They have cleared the 
poop, and they spring into the waist. Well struck, my 
lord ! Well struck, Aylward ! See to Black Simon, 
how he storms among the ship-men ! But this Spade- 
beard is a gallant warrior. He rallies his men upon 
the forecastle. He hath slain an archer. Ha ! my 
lord is upon him. Look to it, Alleyne I See to the 
whirl and glitter of it ! " 

" By heaven. Sir Nigel is down ! " cried the squire. 

"Up!" roared John. *'It was but a feint. He 
bears him back. He drives him to the side. Ah, by 
our Lady, his sword is through him ! They cry for 
mercy. Down goes the red cross, and up springs 
Simon with the scarlet roses ! " 

The death of the Genoese leader did indeed bring 
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the resistance to an end. Amid a thunder of cheering 
from cog and from galleys, the forked pennon fluttered 
upon the forecastle ; and the galley, sweeping round, 
came slowly back, as the slaves who rowed it learned 
the wishes of their new masters. 

The two knights had come aboard the cog, and the 
grapplings having been thrown off, the three vessels 
now moved abreast. Through all the storm and rush 
of the fight, Alleyne had been aware of the voice of 
Goodwin Hawtayne, the master ship-man, with his con- 
stant " Hale the bowline ! Vere the sheet ! " and 
strange it was to him to see how swiftly the blood- 
stained sailors turned from the strife to the ropes and 
back. Now the cog's head was turned Francewards, 
and the ship-man walked the deck, a peaceful master 
mariner once more. 

" This is sad scath done to the cog, Sir Nigel," said 
he. " Here is a hole in the side two ells across, the 
sail split through the centre, and the wood bare as a 
friar's poll. In good sooth, I know not what I shall 
say to Master Witherton when I see the Itchen once 
more." 

" By St. Paul ! it would be a very sorry thing if 
we suffered you to be the worse for this day's work," 
said Sir Nigel. ** You shall take these galleys back 
with you, and Master Witherton may sell them. 
Then from the money he shall take as much as may 
make good the damage, and the rest he shall keep until 
our home-coming, when every man shall have his 
share. But how fares it with you, Edricson ? " 

" It is nothing, my fair lord," said Alleyne, who had 
now loosened his bassinet, which was cracked across 
by the Norman's blow. Even as he spoke, however, 
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his head swirled round, and he fell to the deck with 
the blood gushing from his nose and mouth. 

"He will come to anon," said the knight, stooping 
over him and passing his fingers through his hair. " I 
have lost one very valiant and gentle squire this day. 
I can ill afford to lose another. How many men have 
fallen?" 

Aylward, who had come aboard with his lord, 
answered : ** There are seven of the Winchester men, 
eleven seamen, your squire, young Master Terlake, and 
nine archers." 

" And of the others ? " 

" They are all dead, save only the Norman knight 
who stands behind you. What would you that we 
should do with him?" 

** He must hang on his own yard," said Sir Nigel. 
** It was my vow, and must be done." 

The pirate leader had stood by the bulwarks, a cord 
round his arms, and two stout archers on either side of 
him. At Sir Nigel's words he started violently, and his 
swarthy features blanched to a livid gray. 

"How, Sir Knight?" he cried in broken English. 
"Vat do you say? To hang, ze deat of a dogue ! To 
hang ! " 

"It is my vow," said Sir Nigel, shortly. "From 
what I hear, you thought little enough of hanging 
others." 

" Peasants, base peasants ! " cried the other. " It is 
their fitting death. But le Seigneur d*Andelys, wit ze 
blood of kings in his veins ! " 

Sir Nigel turned upon his heel, while two seamen 
cast a noose over the pirate's neck. At the touch of 
the cord he snapped the bonds which bound him, dashed 
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one of the archers to the deck, and, seizing the other 
round the waist, sprang with him into the sea. 

"By my hilt, he is gone!" cried Aylward, rushing 
to the side. ** They have sunk together hke a stone." 

**Iam right glad of it," answered Sir Nigel; "for 
though it was against my vow to loose him, I deem that 
he has carried himself like a very gentle and debonnaire 
cavalier." 

From " The White Company y'^ by A. Conan Doyle (by permission). 



Erratic. Wandering, having no 
certain course, irregular. 

Hale. Pull. 

Bowline. A rope fastened to the 
middle part of the outside of a 
sail, and intended to make the 
sail stand sharp or ** close to the 
wind". 

Vere. Veer, to change the direc- 
tion of. 

Sheet. A rope fastened to one of 

COMPOSITION.— Give an account of the fight with the pirates, 
omitting all the preliminary matter. 



the lower comers of a sail to 
retain or place it in the right 
position. 

Scath. Harm, damage. 

Poll. Head. Why should a ** friar's 
poll" be bare?. 

Carried himself. Behaved. 

Debonnaire. Literally de ban air, 
with a good air or manners ; ele- 
gant, as a knight should be. 



LESSON 56. 
JOHN MILTON. 

PART I. 

Milton, our greatest poet next to Shakspeare, was, 
like his great predecessors Chaucer and Spenser, born 
in London. His forefathers were landed proprietors 
at Milton, in Oxfordshire ; but the poet's father was a 
London scrivener or solicitor, carrying on a prosperous 
business in Bread Street, Cheapside, and taking also 
great delight .in music. His son John was born in 
December, 1608; was sent in course of time to St. 
Paul's School, where he was happy with his tutors; 
and in 1624 he went to Cambridge. 





sm 
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He left Cambridge in 1632, and came to live at 
Horton, the pleas- 
ant Buckingham- 
shire village to 

which his father 
had retired. Here 
he spent five years of 
studioue seclusiou 
and meditation, and 
some of hia friends 
feared that he " had 
given himself up to 
dream away his 
years in the arms 
of studious retire- 
ment, like Endy- 
mion with the moon 

on Latmus Hill ". To these friends he sent in answer 
a beautiful sonnet in which, mingled with some feehngs 
of sadness, there is expressed the steady conviction that 
his time is not being wasted — 

How soon hath Time, the subtle thieE of youth, 

Stol'n on his wing my thcee-and- twentieth jearl 

My hasting days fly on with full careec. 
But my late spring no bud or bloasom shew'th. 
Perhaps my semblanoe might deceive the tiuth 

That I to manhood am arrived bo near, 

And inward ripeness doth much less appear, 
That some more timely-happy spirits endu'th. 
Yet, be it less or more, or soon or eIow, 

It shall be still in strictest measure even 

To that same lot, however mean or high. 
Towards which Time leads me, and the will of Heaven. 

All is, if I have grace to use it so. 

As ever in my great Task-master's eye. 
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** Milton's life is a drama in three acts. The first 
discovers him in the calm and peaceful retirement of 
Horton, of which L' Allegro, II Penseroso, and Lyci- 
das are the expression. In the second act he is 
breathing the foul and heated atmosphere of party 
passion and religious hate, generating the lurid fires 
which glare in his prose pamphlets. The three great 
poems Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, and Samson 
Agonistes are the utterance of his final period of soHtary 
grandeur, when, blind, destitute, friendless, he testified 
of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come, 
alone before a fallen world." 

To the early period belongs Milton's beautiful 
Masque of Comus, which he wrote at the invitation of 
his friend Henry Lawes, at that time the most cele- 
brated musical composer in England. The masque was 
performed in 1634 at Ludlow Castle, at an entertain- 
ment in honour of the Earl of Bridgwater, the Lord 
President of Wales, and the two sons and the daughter 
of the earl were the chief performers, while Henry 
Lawes himself took the part of the attendant spirit. 

The exact date of the composition of L* Allegro and 
II Penseroso is not known ; but they belong to 
this period. "The two idylls breathe the free air of 
spring and summer, and of the fields round Horton. 
They are thoroughly naturalistic ; the choicest ex- 
pression our language has yet found of the fresh charm 
of country life, not as that life is lived by the peasant, 
but as it is felt by a young and lettered student, 
issuing at early dawn, or at sunset, into the fields from 
his chamber and his books." Both poems are very 
beautiful, but Milton probably reveals himself more 
truly in II Penseroso. "No mirth," says Johnson, 
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"can, indeed, be found in his melancholy; but I am 
afraid that I always meet some melancholy in his 
mirth." 

His picture of the nightingale and of the midnight 
moon is very beautiful — 

Sweet bird that shimn'st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy I 
Thee chauntress oft the woods among 
I woo to hear thy even-song ; 
And missing thee I walk unseen 
On the dry smooth shaven green, 
To behold the wand'ring Moon 
Elding near her highest noon, 
Like one that hath been led astray 
Through the Heaven's wide pathless way, 
And oft as if her head she bowed 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

The poem of Lycidas belongs to 1637, and was 
occasioned by the drowning of Milton's dear friend and 
college companion, Edward King, while he was crossing 
the Irish Sea ; it closes with lines of great beauty and 
pathos — 

Weep no more, woeful Shepherds, weep no more. 

For Lycidas your sorrow is not dead, 

Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor ; 

So sinks the day-star in the Ocean bed. 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky : 

So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high, 

Through the dear might of Him that walk'd the waves ; 

Where other groves and other streams along 

With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 

And hears the unexpressive nuptial song, 

La the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 
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Endjrmion. The old Greek story meant either to show ofE the 

makes . Endymion a shepherd to beauty and wealth of the per- 

whom the gods granted to be ever formers or to compliment the 

young, and to sleep as much as king and queen. Milton's Comtis, 

he pleased. As he slept on though called a masque, may 

!Mount Latmus (in Asia Minor) almost be regarded as a fanciful 

the moon saw him, and, struck play. 

with his beauty, came down from L'Allegro means in Italian the 
heaven to enjoy his company. merry, sprightly man, and li 
Endu'th. Endues, endows. This Fmseroso, the thoughtful, pen- 
word must be read after that in give man. 
the same line. The "timely- idyu. Literally a pastoral poem, 
happy spirits" are those lucky Thee chauntress. I often woo thee, 
enough to ripen earlier than chaimtress (singer), to hear thy 
Milton s. even-song among the woods. 
?;«, ^ ripeness. -Wofim Shepherds. In this part of 
StiU. Ever, always, contmually. ^^ ^^^^ ^ji^on is imitating the 
Even. Equal, in proportion to ^{^ pastoral poetry in which 

^..^k ^^?T^'\^^)'t^°f,^' ^'^*?'' the men were looked upon as 

had said "It shall be ; now he shepherds. 

corrects himself and savs that it mx. j ^ * mi- 

^.v/i.i.ov.uo ill ijaocixo, IV* oajo « v ^^ day-star. The sun. 

it asTn ^the sight^ of^ God ( " my ™f^- To decorate, set off, adorn, 

great Task-master's eye "). With new-spangled ore. Sparkling 

Mi^ques, or masks, were at first "^^^^ renewed brightness, with 

entertainments performed in golden rays. • , , 

dumb show by actors who wore Other groves, than those of earth, 

masks. Afterwards speaking was Laves. Washes, 

introduced, and in the courts of Unexpressive. Too beautiful for 

the Tudors and Stuarts they were description, 

very popular. As a rule they Nuptial. Marriage. (See Revelation 

had not much story, and were xix. 9). 



LESSON 57. 

JOHN MILTON. 

PART n. 
Soon after writing Lycidas Milton visited Italy, but 
the memorials of his visit to this land of beauty and song 
are scanty ; and in August, 1639, he was once more in 
England, after an absence of fifteen months. 

We are told that he hastened home from Italy be- 
cause of the political troubles that were rising in Eng- 
land ; and Dr. Johnson makes merry over the fact that 
Milton, instead of saving the State, busied himself in 
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teaching, first his two faephews and then other sons of 
gentlemen. 

Though Milton did not at once throw himself into 
the thick of the political strife, he did not keep silence 
long. In 1641 he wrote several pamphlets on episco- 
pacy. In 1644 he addressed to Parliament his famous 
Areopagitica, a speech for the hberty of unlicensed 
printing, from which a single passage may be ex- 
tracted : — 

" Lords and Commons of England ! consider what 
nation it is whereof ye are, and whereof ye are the 
governors ; a nation not slow and dull, but of a quick, 
ingenious, and piercing spirit, acute to invent, subtle 
and sinewy to discourse, not beneath the reach of any 
point the highest that human capacity can soar to. 

" Behold now this vast City ; a city of refuge, the 
mansion house of liberty, encompassed and surrounded 
with God's protection ; the shop of war hath not there 
more anvils and hammers waking to fashion out the 
plates and instruments of armed justice in defence of 
beleaguered truth, than there be pens and heads there, 
sitting by their studious lamps, musing, searching, 
revolving new notions and ideas wherewith to present, 
as with their homage and their fealty, the approaching 
Reformation ; others as fast reading, trying all things, 
assenting to the force of reason and convincement." 

In 1649, after the execution of Charles, Milton 
accepted the post of Latin secretary to the new Govern- 
ment, and he held the office till the Restoration. In 
addition to his Latin letters, he wrote during this period 
several Latin works in defence of the Government, but 
these now add but little to his fame. The two fine 

sonnets To the Lord General Cromwell and On 

18 
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the Late Massacre in Piedmont, are far nobler 

memorials of the time. 

The great calamity of blindness which for years 

had been threatening Milton now fell upon him. 

About 1650 the sight of his left eye was gone, and 

two years later he was in total darkness. In several 

places in his later works he pathetically laments his 

loss : — 

Thus with the year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of Even or Mom, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or Summer's rose. 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 
But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut ofiF, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of Nature's works to me expunged and rased. 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 

The crowning glory of Milton's life, the Paradise 
Lost, was commenced, it would seem, about 1658, but 
it was conceived much earlier. In 1641 Milton pro- 
mises his readers some work, he as yet knows not what 
— "to be obtained not by the invocation of Dame 
Memory and her siren daughters, but by devout prayer 
to that Eternal Spirit who can enrich with all utterance 
and knowledge, and sends out His seraphim with the 
hallowed fire of His altar to touch and purify the life of 
whom He pleases ". 

Milton has been greatly praised, both for his choice 

of a subject and for his treatment of it. Hallam says, 

*' The subject is the finest that has ever been chosen 

for heroic poetry ; it is also managed by Milton with 

remarkable skill," and he maintains its superiority in 
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these respects to Homer's Iliad and Odyssey, to Virgil's 
^neidi and to Tasso*s Jerusalem Delivered, 

Perhaps Milton's surest excellence is the unbroken 
majesty of his style. '* In the sure and flawless perfec- 
tion of his rhythm and diction he is as admirable as 
Virgil or Dante, and in this respect he is unique 
amongst us. No one else in English literature and art 
possesses the like distinction." 

** Force of style is one of Milton's greatest ex- 
cellences. Hence, perhaps, he stimulates us more in 
the reading and less afterwards. The way to defend 
Milton against all impugners is to take down the book 
and read it. Milton always labours, and he almost 
always succeeds. He strives hard to say the finest 
things in the world, and he does say them." " For this 
marvellous poem Milton received only two payments 
of £b each, and two editions were issued during his 
lifetime." 

Johnson gives some interesting particulars of Mil- 
ton's way of life during his latter years : — " When 
he first rose he heard a chapter in the Hebrew Bible, 
and then studied till twelve ; then took some exercise 
for an hour; then dined; then played on the organ 
and sung, or heard another sing ; then studied to six ; 
then entertained his visitors till eight ; then supped, 
and after a pipe of tobacco and a glass of water went to 
bed. One of his visitors describes him as neatly enough 
dressed in black clothes, sitting in a room hung with 
rusty green ; pale but not cadaverous, with chalk stones 
in his hands. He said that if it were not for the gout 
his blindness would be tolerable." 

In the years that followed the writing of Paradise 
Lost Milton was not idle, for he wrote Paradise Be- 
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gained and Samson Agonistes, besides his History of 
Britain and several other prose works of minor im- 
portance. He is said to have preferred Paradise Re- 
gained to Paradise Lost, though such a preference seems 
hardly possible. In the Saynson he seems to be por- 
traying and lamenting his own blindness, and also the 
downfall of the Puritan cause. 

In November, 1674, he died in peace, and was buried 
near his father in the chancel of St. Giles', Cripplegate. 

LINES UNDER MILTON'S PICTURE. 
Three poets in three distant ages born 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 
The first in loftiness of thought surpassed ; 
The next in majesty ; in both the last. 
The force of nature could no further go ; 
To make a third she joined the other two. 

Dbtdrn. 



Episcopacy. The government of a 
church by bishops. 

Ar-e-o-pa-git'-i-ca. Things relating 
to the Are-op'-ag-os. The word 
Areopagos means the hill of Ares 
(Mars), and it was applied to a 
high tribunal which assembled 
on Mars* Hill (see Acts xvii. 22) 
at Athens. Milton implies that 
the English Parliamont corre- 
sponded to the Athenian Are- 
opagos. 

The late massacre. In 1655 the 
Duke of Savoy orderedhis Protest- 
ant subjects (known as Waldenses 
or Vaudois) to attend mass or to 
leave the country in twenty days. 
Troops were sent to enforce the 
order, and dreadful cruelties were 
inflicted. 

Siren. The sirens were sea nymphs 



who charmed all within reach of 
their voices, and then devoured 
those who drew near to hear 
them sing. Ulysses, having to 
pass their island, filled the ears 
of his companions with wax and 
had himself tied to the mast, so 
that he could not, however much 
he wished, go towards the singers. 
Milton means that in trusting to 
his memory for materials instead 
of composing a work entirely 
original he would be listening 
to the voices of the sirens. 

Gadayerous. Corpse-like. 

Cripplegate, in the City of London. 

Three poets. Homer who adorned 
Greece, Virgil who adorned Italy, 
and Milton who adorned Eng- 
land. 



COMPOSITION.— (1) Write a brief account of the life of Milton. 
(2) Write in simple prose the meaning of the passage quoted on 
page 268, beginning *• Thus with the year ". 
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L'ALLEGRO. 
Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with i) 
Jest, and youthful Jollity, 
Quips, and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, 
Nods, and Bccka, and wreath^ Smik's 
Such as hang on Hcibe's chcDk, 
And love to live in dimple 
Sport that vYrinkled Care derides, 
And Lau^'hter holding both hi^ sides. 
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Come, aoad trip it as you go, 

10 On the light fantastic toe ; 

And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty ; 
And if I give thee honour due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 

15 To live with her, and live with thee 
In unreproved pleasures free ; 
To hear the lark begin his flight 
And, singing, startle the dull night, 
From his watch-tower in the skies, 

20 Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; 
Then to come in spite of sorrow, 
And at my window bid good-morrow, 
Through the sweetbriar, or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine : 

25 While the cock with lively din 

Scatters the rear of darkness thin. 
And to the stack, or the barn-door, 
Stoutly struts his dames before : 
Oft listening how the hounds and horn 

30 Cheerly rouse the slumbering morn. 
From the side of some hoar hill. 
Through the high wood echoing shrill : 
Sometimes walking, not unseen, 
By hedge- row elms, on hillocks green, 

35 Eight against the eastern gate, 

Where the great sun begins his state, 
Eobed in flames, and amber light, 
The clouds in thousand liveries dight ; 
While the ploughman, near at hand, 

40 Whistles o'er the furrow 'd land. 
And the milkmaid singeth blithe. 
And the mower whets his scythe, 
And every shepherd tells his tale 
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Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 45 
Whilst the landscape round it measures ; 
Eusset lawns, and fallows gray, 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 
Mountains, on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest ; 50 





it^^f"'^'^'-- 
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Meadows trim with daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide. 
Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosom'd high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps some Beauty lies, 
The Cynosure of neighbouring eyes. 
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Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes 

From betwixt two aged oaks, 

Where Corydon and Thyrsis, met, 
60 Are at their savoury dinner set 

Of herbs, and other country messes, 

Which the neat-handed PhiUis dresses ; 

And then in haste her bower she leaves, 

With Thestylis to bind the sheaves ; 
65 Or, if the earUer season lead, 

To the tann'd haycock in the mead. 
Sometimes with secure delight 

The upland hamlets will invite, 

When the merry bells ring round, 
70 And the jocund rebecks sound 

To many a youth, and many a maid, 

Dancing in the chequered shade ; 

And young and old come forth to play 

On a sunshine holiday, 
75 Till the live-long daylight fail : 

Then to the spicy nut-brown ale. 

With stories told of many a feat. 

How faery Mab the junkets eat ; 

She was pinch'd, and pulled, she said ; 
80 And he, by friar's lanthorn led ; 

Tells how the drudging Goblin sweat, 

To earn his cream-bowl duly set, 

When in one night, ere glimpse of morn. 

His shadowy flail hath threshed the corn 
85 That ten day-labourers could not end ; 

Then lies him down the lubber fiend, 

And, stretch'd out all the chimney's length, 

Basks at the fire his hairy strength, 

And crop-full out of doors he flings, 
90 Ere the first cock his matin rings. 

Thus done the tales, to bed they creep. 
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By whispering winds soon lull'd asleep. 

Tower'd cities please us then 
And the busy hum of men, 

Where throngs of knights and barons bold 96 

In weeds of peace high triumphs hold, 
With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Eain influence, and judge the prize 
Of wit or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace, whom all commend. 100 

There let Hymen oft appear 
In saffron robe, with taper clear, 
And pomp, and feast, and revelry. 
With mask, and antique pageantry ; 
Such sights as youthful poets dream 105 

On summer eves by haunted stream. 
Then to the well-trod stage anon. 
If Jonson's learned sock be on. 
Or sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy's child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 110 

These delights if thou canst give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 

John Milton. 



L'AUeg^o is Italian for the gay, 

sprightly, cheerful man. 
Nymph. The nymph addressed is 

Mirth. 
Quips. Jokes, smart sayings. 
Cranks. Turns of wit. 
Wanton wUes. Playful tricks. 
Becks. Beckonings with the finger. 
Wreathed. Writhed or twisted. 

The face is ** wreathed" or 

puckered in smiling. 
Hebe. The goddess of youth. 
Trip . . . toe. Dance. 
Fantastic. Fanciful, because the 

motions of the feet in dancing 

are fanciful. 
With her. With Liberty. 
Dappled dawn. The dawn is called 

dappled because the sky is then 



often covered with small gray 

clouds. 
In spite of. To spite or drive away. 
Twisted eglantine. Sweetbriar and 

eglantine are only two different 

names for the same thing. Hence 

it is supposed that by *' twisted 

eglantine" Milton meant the 

honeysuckle. 
Oft listening. It is the speaker, 

not the cock, that is oft listening 

to hounds and horn. 
Hoar. White. 
Not unseen. Cheerful men love 

company. Milton makes his 

pensive man (II Penseroso) walk 

unseen. 
In thousand liveries dlght. Dressed 

in a thousand colours. 
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Blithe. Merrily. 

Tells Us tale. Counts his sheep. 
(See Exodus v. 8 — '* And the tale 
of bricks".) 

Fallows. Lands ploughed but not 
sown. 

Pied. Having different colours like 
a magpie. 

Battlements. Walls raised round 
the top of a castle or fort, with 
openings through which the de- 
fenders can shoot at the enemy. 

Cynosure. Anything which attracts 
attention. Oyiiosure comes from 
two Greek words meaning the 
dog's tail. The name was applied 
to a cluster of stars of which the 
pole star was one. Before the 
discovery of the mariner's com- 
pass sailors steered by this cluster, 
which was therefore always a 
centre of attraction. 

Ck>rydon and Tli3nr8is. The names 
of two herdsmen in one of Virgil's 
rural poems. They are applied 
by Milton to two country-men, as 
Phillis and Thestylis are to two 
country-women. 

Messes. Dishes. 

Tanned. Browned by the sun to 
the colour of tan. 

Secure. Free from care. 

Upland. The village among the 
hills is compared with the plain 
which was the scene of the hay- 
making. 

Jocund. Merry, lively. 

Rebeck; A kind of fiddle. 

Chequered shade. A mixture of 
light and shade (literally, mixed 
like the white and black on a 
chess board). 

Sunshine. Sunshiny. 

Faery Mab. Mab the queen of the 
fairies (formerly ^^cit faeries). 

Junket. The word originally meant 
a cream cheese packed in rushes 
(from giuncoy the Italian word 
for a rush). Then the word was 



applied to any country dainty 
made from milk. In Devonshire 
the word is confined to curds and 
clotted cream. 

She was pinched. Not Queen Mab, 
but one of the persons telling 
stories over the nut-brown ale. 
The ?ie in the next line is another. 

Fliar's lanthom. Jack-o'-lanteiii 
or Will-o'-the- Wisp, the flickering 
light which sometimes rises from 
marshes, and may be mistaken 
by benighted travellers for the 
light in a house. 

The drudging Gtoblln. Hobgoblin, 
or Robin Goodfellow. It was 
believed that if a bowl of cream 
or some other dainty were set 
for him at night he would before 
morning earn it by doing the 
work of at least ten men. 

Lubber. Big, sluggish, unwieldy. 

Fiend. Here an unearthly being. 

Crop-fall. With his stomach full 
(of cream). The crop is the 
stomach of a fowl. 

Matin. Gall to morning prayer. 

Weeds. Garments, clothes (as in 
tmdow^s weeds). 

Rain influence. The eyes are com- 
pared to stars. The word in- 
Jluence was formerly used for the 
effect which stars were supposed 
to have on the fate of men. 

Hymen. The god of marriage 
among the Greeks. In the masks 
he was represented as dressed in 
saffron (yellow) robes. He was 
crowned with flowers, and carried 
a lighted torch. 

Antique pageantry. Masks or plays 
setting forth some old story. 

Well-trod stage The theatre where 
there is good acting. 

Jonson. Ben Jonson, famous for 
his learning. 

Sock. The soccaSy a kind of shoe 
worn by the comic actors in 
Rome. 



COMPOSITION.— Say what joys the cheerful man finds in the 
country. 
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APPENDIX. 

SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES IN 
COMPOSITION.* 

WORDS. 

Improve the following sentences by using other words for the words 
•printed in italics [93-95].f 

1. The boy wasted a lot of time. 

2. I have received an invite to the party. 

3. The Jews were always careful in the observation of religious 
festivals. 

4. A fop is a risible fellow. 

5. His candidness made him a very impopular speaker. 

6. When the cottage fell the inmates were all out. 

7. He is a mutual friend of Smith and Brown. 

8. The river has overfiown the country. 

. 9. This paste will adhere the labels to tin. 

10. He was so ill that he could not set up and so he had to lay in 
bed. 

11. He died with violence, for he was killed by a sword. 

12. Mr. Jones learns us grammar. 

Make sentefiices containing the following words : — 

Lie, lay ; rise, raise ; loose, lose ; sit, set ; effect, affect ; eminent, 
imminent ; emerge, immerge ; emigrant, immigrant ; principal, princi- 
ple ; proposition, proposition ; respectful, respectable ; statue, statute ; 
habit, habitation. 

Alter the following sentences so that there shall be no ambiguity 
about the words printed in italics [99-101]. 

1. A respectable widow warUs washing. 

2. The colonel ordered his servant to go to the jiost, 

3. The gamekeeper looked at his stock. 

4. The lady is vain of her carriage. 

5. Her patience when conversation was going on about her was 
remarkable. 

6. He is one of the oldest inmates. 

7. His presence was against him. 

* These Exercises are meant to be suggestive, not exhaustive. They may be 
worked orally or in writing, and should be interspersed with the Exercises set after 
the Reading Lessons. 

f The numbers placed within square brackets indicate the relevant sections in 
** Longmans' School Oomposition ". 
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8. The schoolmaster is dbrocui, 

9. The farthing is considered to offer a certain clue to the murderer. 

10. He spoke brfore the judges. 

11. I bought the book /or Annie. 

12. He was my friend when a boy. 

Fill each blank with one of the synomjms indicated [106-110]. 

1. Custom, Habit. 

A loose and careless life brings a man into ... s of dissipation. 
It was formerly the ... to dance round a maypole. 

2. Sufficient, Enough. 

Some who have . . . for themselves never think whether others 
have . . .for their needs. 

3. Pride, Vanity, Conceit. 

. . . makes men ridiculous and . . . makes them odious. 
The self- ... of the young is the great source of the dangers to 
which they are exposed. 

4. Invent, Discover. 

Columbus . . . ed America. 

The Chinese claim to have . . . ed gunpowder, and to have 
. . . ed the properties of the magnetic needle. 

Substitute better words for the words 'printed in italics, 

1. The train was wrecked through the engine-driver's fault of 
vision. 

2. The sentence of the jury and the verdict of the judge gave satis- 
faction. 

3. Study shorthand in your hours of idleness, 

4. The counsel tried to confound the witness, 

6. We may be taught to inend what is erroneous. 
6. Galileo discovered the telescope ; Harvey invented the circulation 
of the blood. 

For the words printed in italics substitute others simpler or in 
better taste [1\\-\^Q'\, 

1. Juveniles with pet canines should avoid the park at present. 

2. He has not been here a sujfficient length of time, 

3. A city situate on a hill must be conspicuous. 

4. The nuptial ccrcviony was celebrated this morning. 

5. Pope took great pains with his epistolary correspondence. 

6. Among the v;eaker sex we often see courage which might put 
the lords of creation to the blush. 

7. A baker sells the staff of life. 

8. We partook of the cup which cheers, but not inebriates. 

9. At last the door opened and they put in an appearance, the dog 
bringing up the rear. 

10. He had expended a considerable sum in erecting a residence, 

11. .Make hay while the bright orb of day han^s resplendent in the 
Hue vault of heaven. 
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12. She had but one eye, her other ocular organ having been knocked 
out. 

13. The exercise of cutaneous ablution is essential to health. 

14. The prince was attired in a mourning habit. 

15. No stone marks the locality of his interment. 

ORDER. 

Re-arrange the following sentences : — 

[147-159.] ^ 

1. Othello seizing a bolster full of rage and fury smothers her. 

2. Please receive a ticket from the attendant torn from the book. 

3. An exhibition of drawings by ladies well worthy of inspection 
has been opened. 

4. I received the book from the last witness marked E. 

5. There was a discussion on schools held in the road. 

6. She found a boy lying with half his body out of the window, 
and his short legs flying in the air blowing soap bubbles. 

7. One chair after another landed ladies at the baronet's door 
more or less painted, patched, and brocaded. 

[160-161.] 

8. Lost a valuable silk umbrella belonging to a gentleman with 
a curiously carved head. 

9. One of the duellists was unhurt, and the other sustained a 
wound in the arm of no consequence. 

10. A piano for sale by a lady about to go abroad in an oak case 
with carved legs. 

11. Wanted a handsome Shetland pony suitable for a child. with a 
long mane and tail. 

12. Wolsey left at his death many buildings which he had begun 
in an "nfinished state. 

[164-165.] 

13. My cousin caught a crab and took it home in a pail of water 
which we had for our tea. 

14. She bought household goods and wearing apparel in contem- 
plation of her wedding which cost £30. 

15. Here a halt was made to take in coal and water which lasted 
half an hour. 

16. He was summoned for sending four quarters of meat to the 
Central ^tarket which was unfit for human food. 

17. He offered them to the editor of the Gazette for a thousand 
pounds who declined to buy them. 

18. Those knew little of Cortes who reasoned thus. 

19. He was arrested in bed and tried to commit suicide by firing a 
pistol at his head which he had concealed amongst the bed-clothes. 

20. I with my family reside in the parish of Stockton which con- 
sists of my wife and daughters. 

[181.] 

21. He blew out his brains after bidding his wife good-bye with a 
gun. 
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22. A guinea was paid to a woman whose husband was drowned 
by order of the vestry under London Bridge. 

23. This stone is erected to the memory of John Phillips accidentally 
shot as a mark of affection by his brother. 

24. We have been disturbed ever since the child was bom three or 
four times a night. 

25. I saw that it had been scoured with half an eye. 

26. Her mistress was anxious to tell her to wash her face without 
offending her. 

27. I would not go to the door to see a man in curl-papers. 

28. He made a post-mortem examination on the day the remains 
were found in company with Dr. Major. 

29. This necessitated his being parted from the books which he 
loved for a time. 

30. It is not for me to give reasons for what men do to a gentleman 
of your learning. 

31. The major believed Stanley to be dead owing to the absence of 
news. 

32. How is it that no questions were put to the widow as to the 
treatment of her husband's injuries by the coroner ? 

33. He posted the letter received and read yesterday at the railway 
station. 

34. A wealthy man has just died bequeathing to each of&cer on 
his death-bed the sum of £25. 

35. I want you to let me say that I love you again and again. 

36. Mr. Smith presided during the mission at the harmonium. 

[186.] 

37. The expectations of parents are disappointed if the children 
do not work hard and money is wasted. 

38. Our hero was the guide, philosopher, and friend of Dr. Andrew 
Thompson when only a lad of thirteen. 

39. He had received a special report that Falmouth was dying 
just as he was on the point of mounting his horse. 

40. My cousin called after I had gone out to hear the news. 

41. We saw some beautiful pictures when we were in London to 
be sold. 

42. The boy has worked since he was promoted to please his 
mother. 

[187-196.] 

43. They felt that under his banner only they could hope for 
victory. 

44. She only drank milk by the advice of her doctor. 

45. I reside only in a small country village. 

46. Breathe through the nose only in cold weather. 

47. The principle of the bill was only confirmed by a majority 
of one. 

48. The Polish artillery consisted only of twelve pieces. 

49. The first two named only ascended to the summit. 

50. He strives not to inspire liking but love. 

61. The man worked not to provide for the future but only for the 
present. 
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52. Attention to details is no more essential to the strength than to 
the beauty of the building. 

63. The gods are either angry or nature is too powerful. 

54. The beaux of the day painted their faces as well as the women. 

55. Others had seen that she was sweet as well as Oliver. 

56. He not only lent me his carriage but also his horses. 

57. We cannot even have an inclination to do good. 

58. Sixtus IV. was a great collector of books at least, 

59. I think that you will find my German at all events as good as 
his. 

60. This cannot often at least be done, 

GBAMMAB. 

Correct the following sentences : — 

[208-217.] 

1. God hath given reason to a man to be a light unto him. 

2. He is the descendant of Abraham. 

8. The king has given him the title of a duke. 

4. The fire, the earth, the air, and the water were called the four 
elements. 

5. The virtues like his are not easily acquired. 

6. He has been blamed for paying a little attention to his duties. 

[218-220.] 

7. The population of London is greater than any other city in 
the world. 

8. The vice of covetousness enters deepest into the soul of any 
other. 

9. John is better than anybody in his class. 

10. He thought the Church of England the most perfect of all 
others. 

11. This is a volume of more interest to me than any book. 

12. We take our pleasures as sadly as we do anything. 

[221-229.] 

13. When the baby has done feeding it [a feeding bottle] must be 
unscrewed and laid in a cool place, say under a tap. 

14. One day we were watching him [a cat] lying on the grass with 
only its tail moving. 

15. After thinking, it [a cat] jumped up and turned the jar over, 
and caught hold of it [a mouse] and eat it up. 

16. The house was filled with smoke, but the fireman, with a bucket 
of water, succeeded in quenching it. 

17. The wind blew down the wall ; it was very high. 

18. On revolving the incident in his mind he resolved to scale it 
[a chff]. 

[230-233.] 

19. Brown saw Jones as he was walking in the park ; he wished to 
see him because he hiad a message for him. 
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20. The boys cajne through all right. Cousin Will took the tickets 
and arranged to have them taken up to the house. 

21. Witness said that his wife's father came to his house, and he 
ordered him out but he refused to go. 

22. After my poor father's death, the good gentleman took me 
because he was a captain in his regiment. 

23. Mr. Bosworth presents his compliments to Mr. Caldecott. I 
have got a hat which is not his ; if he has got a hat which is not yours, 
no doubt they are the missing ones. 

24. A father who brought his boy to the police court complained 
that he got up and ran away before he was out of bed. 

25. Mistakes cannot be rectified after they have left the shop. 

26. He told his friend that if he did not feel better in half an hour 
he thought that he had better go home. 

[236-237.] 

27. The meeting was very disorderly ; they clamoured for a change 
of government. 

28. I do not desire to bear thee company, and I have still hopes to 
have the pleasure of seeing you go without me. 

29. The nation rejoice when its fleet is victorious. 

30. The mob are dispersed by the police ; it scatters in all directions. 

31. Parliament has met to elect their Speaker. 

32. The jury were divided in its opinion. 

33. The committee disable him, and maintain its right to do so. 

BREVITY. 

Omit from the following sentences all needless words [368-374]. 

1. I do not like the house in which I live in. 

2. My banks they are furnished with bees. 

3. The king behaved to his enemies with great magnanimity of 
mind. 

4. Her burden was almost intolerable to be borne. 

5. He that curseth his father or mother let him die. 

6. What went you out for to see ? 

7. I do not doubt of it. 

8. I have got a book. 

9. Go quickly from hence. 

10. Simple and innocent pleasures they alone are durable. 
IL One bullet entered his neck and killed him dead. 

12. Bring me a jug of boiling hot water. 

13. These words were audibly heard by all present. 

14. He stooped down to pick up a stone. 
16. We sell pure unadulterated milk. 

16. The name of the town was called Swansea. 

17. It is in the county of Glamorganshire. 

18. At last he returned back to his home. 
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